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INTELLECTUAL 


A THOUGHT struck us the other 
day —a thought that was half a 
memory—of the interest we should 
feel in Geneva at the present mo- 
ment were we to be tl 
the Treaty arbitration lasts. 


1ere as long as 
This 
led us to reflect upon Geneva as we 
knew it—one of the most delightful, 
intellectual, and interesting 
we ever came across. 


places 
Thought, like 
art, has its centres, its headquarters, 
and, like politics, its changes of dynas- 
ties and capitals. In these centres, 
a person might live undisturbedly a 
whole generation, and, never stirring 
ten miles beyond the city gates, not 
miss any one novelty, person, dis- 
covery, or theory worth hearing or 
seeing. All great personages, whether 
of royal birth or, what is more im- 
portant, of intellectual fame, will 
sooner or later pass through this 
favored place; all new modes of 
thought, from theology to unbelief, 
from Spiritism to Darwinism, will find 
there a ready field of battle. 

Of these centres of thought in 
modern times, Geneva is not the 


CENTRES. 


least. We can speak from experience 
of the quiet, unpretending old town, 
standing, in the pride of its antiquity 
and of its superior taste, aloof from 
the more frivolous Parisian suburb 
that commercial enterprise has caused 
to grow up beside it on the opposite 
side of the Rhone. It has a popu- 
lation of savants and dilettanti,; its 
salons are “blue-stocking,” and its 
young men not mere butterflies, but 
men with a work to do or perchance 
already begun. Music has a home 
there, too—grave, classical, instru- 
mental music, such as you can fancy 
the délassement of a nation of sages 
should be. Conversation is hardly 
brilliant among the Genevese 
(though the use of the French lan- 
guage renders it far from heavy), but it 
is solid, and words are put for ideas, 
not strung together to hide nonsense. 
Theatres are feebly patronized, and 
are left to the summer visitors of 
foreign countries, whose exclusive 
society creates another Geneva by 
the side of the old historical town— 
a Geneva that has nothing Genevese 
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about it but the name. Lectures are 
very prominent, almost as much so 
as in America, and they are gen- 
erally upon scientific subjects. Men 
of fortune give a course of them free, 
for the enlightenment of the humbler 
classes, and young men of good 
family and position spend their time 
in literary trials, hunting up refer- 
ences and studying abstruse systems 
of forgotten philosophy. To be 
uneducated in Geneva brands a man 
with a worse mark than to be poor 
among mercantile communities. Fri- 
volity in man or woman is equiva- 
lent to dishonor. ‘There is little dis- 
play in Genevese society—a sim- 
plicity far more republican than any- 
thing America can point to reigns 
in domestic affairs; and the people 
do not court nor take any pains to 
allure the fot-pourri of foreign princes, 
merchants, gentlemen, and gamblers 
that fill the gay quays on the mo- 
dern side of the river. It is told of 
one of the highest civil dignitaries 
of Geneva in the last century—a man 
of pood descent and comfortable 
means—-that he received the envoy 
of the King of France (it was before 
the French Revolution), on some 
diplomatic mission, with one maid- 
servant holding a lantern. The 
guest having alighted from his state- 
coach, and groped his way into the 
modest house, inquired in surprise: 
“ Mais, monsieur, oit sont vos gens?” 
(“ But, sir, where is your house- 
hold ?”) “ Aes gens!” repeated the 
Genevese, with undismayed good- 
nature; “cest Feanne!” (“My 
household consists of Jane!”) The 
French magnifico, whose only idea of 
power lay in profuse display, and who 
counted his lackeys by the score, was 
dumfounded at these Spartan bar- 
barians, whose chief unblushingly de- 
clared that a kitchen-maid was all 
his retinue! Yet the chief was prob- 
ably a savant, while the Frenchman 
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at best was most likely nothing 
more than a wit. The writer of this 
article, eager to see something of the 
home-life of the Genevese, succeeded 
in making a few acquaintances among 
these most exclusive of literati. 
On one occasion we were dining at 
the primitive hour of five with a 
charming family, the De la Rives, 
people of the most polished manners, 
quick perceptions, and inexhaustible 
fund of interesting conversation. 
The meal was plain and frugal, well 
cooked, yet without a trace of art— 
what one might have expected at 
a farmer’s or tradesman’s table; 
but what in the most modest of 
gentlemen’s houses in France, Eng- 
land, or Germany would have been 
an impossibility. The governess and 
the little children dined with us, the 
former joining heartily and cleverly 
in the conversation, which never by 
any chance fell upon trivialities. 
The knives and forks were not 
changed throughout dinner, to our 
great perplexity ; and for the purpose 
of keeping them from soiling the 
table during the change of plates, 
there were provided little glass rests, 
like thick, short bars. These quaint 
details seemed quite matters of 
course, and, strange to say, there 
was nothing vulgar or repulsive 
about them, the Zersonne/ of the hosts 
being enough to stamp all belonging 
to them with the hall-mark of 
true and unostentatious refinement. 
There was no dressing for this family 
dinner, as there would have been in 
England, nor, indeed, is there much 
dressing at all among the Genevese 
women. To tell the truth, they are 
rather what our fastidious taste would 
call dowdy in their toilette and ap- 
pearance; but then, what a solid 
background of true and deep educa- 
tion lies behind their exterior care- 
lessness! It is the same with their 
parties, which are rather like family 
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gatherings, and where the old-fash- 
ioned habit is still kept up of having 
the tea served on a large table, 
round which the guests unceremon- 
iously seat themselves. Men of mark 
in the literary world are there; in- 
ventors of machines that have chang- 
ed the destiny of commerce, and 
originated or obliterated this or that 
trade; botanists who have inherited 
their talent with their fathers’ name 
and experience; women who have 
written treatises that men of science 
read with approval—and all of them 
so unaffectedly enjoying themselves, 
all of them so truly refined and so 
childlike in their simple manners. 
Looking at this kind of assemblage, 
is it wonderful that it should have 
made its native city a capital of the 
world of thought? Bad men as 
well as good pass through it ; Mazzi- 
nist and International fraternize and 
plot; Legitimist and Catholic meet, 
and hold congresses; outsiders from 
another continent, as at this moment, 
agree to settle their disputes on its 
neutral soil. All philosophies, from 
De Maistre and Cousin down to 
Darwin and Renan, find their ex- 
ponents there ; their upholders lecture 
there; their theories are more closely 
looked into if they start from there. 
The church is more active at Geneva 
than almost anywhere in Europe; 
unbelief is more rampant and more 
unblushing ; dissent more earnest, 
and, if blinded, yet more sincere. 
Thirty or forty years ago, a body of 
Genevese ministers of the “ National 
Church” did what no other Pro- 
testant body corresponding in num- 
bers and influence has ever done in 
modern times—they voluntarily gave 
up their benefices, and threw them- 
Selves with their families, utterly 
destitute, on the generosity of such 
among their flocks as would follow 
their conscience. And why? Be- 
cause the National Church was 


becoming more and more Socinian, 
and dechristianizing the population 
of Geneva. These dissenters, head- 
ed by the Malan family, persevered 
in their sacrifice, and succeeded in 
founding a “Free Church,” which is 
now very prosperous, and counts 
among its members all the best peo- 
ple of the town. Outside the Catho- 
lic Church, it would be difficult to 
find a parallel to this act of renun- 
ciation for the sake of principle. 
Speaking of Geneva from a religious 
point of view, we do not know but 
what we might most decidedly call 
it a centre of active religion, since 
its bishop, Mgr. Mermillod, is one of 
its best known and most distinguish- 
ed native citizens, and the church un- 
der his guidance is making rapid con- 
quests in the former stronghold of 
Calvinism ; but this is beside our sub- 
ject, which is simply to reckon Ge- 
neva as first and foremost in the 
present tournament of restless intel- 
lect. 

Rome naturally suggests itself as 
another of these centres. We put it 
second in the intellectual scale and 
in the wide sense in which we are 
speaking, although in religion it 
stands more than first, that is, perfect- 
ly unequalled. Still, when Byron 
called it “ city of the soul,” he made 
that delicate shade of a distinction 
that marked it as a spiritual capital 
more than an intellectual centre. 
For the spirit of Rome is too calm 
for agitation, too conservative, for 
creation. Yet in a secondary sense 
to volcanic Geneva, and in a con- 
trasting sense too, Rome is a wonder- 
ful rendezvous of the talent and 
thought of Europe. A life spent in 
Rome would include a sight of al- 
most all the distinguished men and 
women of both hemispheres. Un- 
believers go to Rome to scoff, and 
often remain to pray; curious idlers 
go to see the old man of the Vatican, 
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and often stay to ask his blessing ; 
antiquarians find enough work for a 
lifetime in digging up a few square 
feet of ground; artists have a range 
of subjects before them so vast that, 
if they had a thousand lives to live, 
they could not exhaust it; men of 
science go to meet their kin and dis- 
cuss things in quiet congresses, which 
it is impossible to end otherwise than 
peaceably, for the curious and unique 
charm of Rome is its subtle power 
of harmonizing the minds of its 
guests with the traditions of its own 
mysterious existence. It has a facul- 
ty of spiritual alchemy, and changes 
the visitor for the time being into a 
different creature. All its lessons 
seem to be taught in silence, and for 
argument it has but little sympathy. 
Intrinsically, it is a centre of love; 
accidentally, a centre of thought. 
Men with wearied hearts are its 
“chosen few,” for its power is rather 
recuperative than creative. It is 


most difficult to say what we mean, 
and yet not to seem to speak in 
disparagement of this wonderful “city 
of the soul”; and perhaps a descrip- 
tion of its society, though that would 
be the easiest way to make our mean- 
ing clear, would be tedious, because 


so familiar. We all of us seem to 
know Rome as if each one had been 
there; and so perhaps after all we 
may trust to be better understood 
than we had hoped to be at first. A 
short walk on the “ Pincio” will 
show us the utmost cosmopolitanism 
possible; the Polish exile secure 
while within a few paces of the Rus- 
sian Official; the Anglican minister, 
with his trained Oxford refinement, 
calmly discussing with the energetic, 
passionate, and voluble Italian eccle- 
siastic; the Mazzinist bowing invol- 
untarily to the cardinal whose gener- 
osity raised him from the poor-house ; 
the French philosopher and the 
German artist ; the American sculptor, 
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with his prejudiced yet not unkindly 
view of Rome; the English convert, 
enthusiastic and interested; and the 
languid Italian, taking everything as 
a matter of course—such are a few of 
the common types one jostles against 
every minute. These things, how- 
ever, are too well known; and from 
this strange, perplexing city, so dearly 
loved and so well hated, so prom- 
inent in the world’s annals that no 
dark future can obscure her ever- 
real and ever the same present—this 
city whose Christian fame overrides 
even her glorious heathen past of un- 
limited power and unchecked Cesar- 
ism—we will go forward to the land 
of those “ barbarians ” who regener- 
ated Europe and materially helped 
to build the church. But how 
changed is the brightest city of that 
land, Munich, the undoubted centre 
of the highest intellect, but now also 
the unhappy cradle of a new perver- 
sion of that very intellect.! 

Though we are conversant 
with Munich than with the two fore- 
going places, we shall yet attempt to 
say a few words on its influence in 
modern times. 

It is perhaps a more recent focus 
of thought than any other of the 
present day, yet it is none the less 
powerful for that. The Bavarian 
royal family has preserved for two or 
three generations the traditions of a 
modern Medici dynasty; they are 
the declared champions of talent, the 
protectors of innovations of any kind. 
As long as there is genius, original- 
ity, vitality, in a thing or idea, no 
matter what its tendency, good or 
bad, it is sure of patronage and help. 
Intensely national in its, leanings, 
Munich aspires to make Germany 
paramount, to impose her ways of 
thought upon the world, to mould 
Europe according to a German stand- 
ard, and set up in a new Rome of the 
north a new ideal that might be ex- 


less 
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pressed in these words, Le génie c'est 
moi. If Chnistianity had not yet ap- 
peared, the plan would have been mag- 
nificent, and this Roman Empire of ab- 
solute intellect a far grander concep- 
tion than Plato’s Republic, but now 
God has reserved universality as a 
mark of his church alone; and the 
power that would tear this badge 
from her to crown itself therewith, in 
opposition to her, cannot hope to 
succeed any better than the great 
angel of light succeeded in his gi- 
gantic rebellion. Still, notwith- 
standing this blot upon the otherwise 
fair system of intellectual supremacy 
of which Munich is the headquar- 
ters, the fact of this practical su- 
premacy remains, and is the more 
felt and the better tested now since 
Prussia has attempted to establish 
herself in opposition to it. The story 
of ancient Greece and Rome is being 
enacted anew—matter and mind are 


face to face; and the military ma- 
chine which is called the North Ger- 
man Empire, and which has proved 
itself so politically resistless, stands 
baffled before the more Attic and re- 
fined organization of the capital of 


thought and art. Impossible to 
transplant to the alien atmosphere 
of iron-bound Berlin the delicate 
grace and play of intellect that dis- 
tinguishes Munich; impossible to 
make philosophy accept the tram- 
mels of officialism, or persuade ar- 
tists to wait the nod of bureaucrats. 
The intangible charm of cosmopoli- 
tan life belongs to the Bavarian city, 
the freemasonry of intellectual ac- 
tivity vivifies it. Napoleon carried 
half the marbles of Rome to his pal- 
ace of the Louvre, and yet he could 
not make the Louvre a Vatican, and 
3elshazzar, though he robbed the 
temple of its golden cups and drank 
from them at his banquets, could not 
make himself high-priest of the He- 
brew faith. 
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The world goes to Munich for art, 
instruction, and _ artistic models; 
Germany goes there for philosophi- 
cal and scientific theories. Foreign- 
ers would rather leave Berlin and 
Vienna unvisited than miss a week at 
Munich; and a stay among its galler- 
ies, libraries, and museums, is part of 
the education of every travelled man. 
It has its literary, its fashionable, and 
its diplomatic circles, and, strangely 
enough, each of these pronounces it 
an equally agreeable resort. The 
cultivated world filters through it all 
the year round, and, like Geneva and 
Rome, though perhaps in a lesser 
degree than either, one might stay 
there a lifetime and yet see the 
whole panorama of intellectual Eu- 
rope unrolled at intervals before one’s 
eyes. Although Munich possesses a 
learned and important university, it is 
not to that alone she owes her supre- 
macy, for it is a fact worthy of notice 
that in our days the sovereignty of 
thought is more the attribute of an 
aggregate of independent thinkers, 
than the exclusive privilege of certain 
bodies trained in the same traditions, 
and cast in much the same mould. 
Whether or no this is an advantage, 
is a question we need not enter into 
here; it is beside our subject. We 
hope subsequently to be able to draw 
a companion picture of that ancient 
state of things which made the intel- 
lectual centres of the past, both in 
their growth and in their influence, 
so widely different from our own. 
Certain it is, however, that that influ- 
ence was less ephemeral formerly 
than now, 

From Munich we have not far to 
go to another of the world’s volca- 
noes, Paris, the modern enigma. 
Like a witch’s cauldron, always 
seething, never safe, Paris is playing 
an uninterrupted game of political 
conjuring. Unlike other cities 
whose intellect is distinct from their 
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politics, Paris cannot help giving a 
political tinge to its literary and phil- 
osophical creations. Social ques- 
tions are violently joined to intellect- 
ual problems; and savants or beaux- 
esprits will eschew a brother philoso- 
pher or wit who wears alien colors 
and belongs to another camp. The 
talent that rides uppermost in Paris 
is identified with socialism, and from 
literary Bohemianism soon lapses in- 
to political outlawry. Victor Hugo 
is its apostle, Alfred de Musset its 
poet. On the one hand, a frantic, 
destructive vigor urges it to assert its 
self-assumed and imperious sove- 
reignty; on the other, a maudlin, 
opium-like languor soothes its sensu- 
ality and bids it revel in momentary 
luxury. Sybarites are always tyrants ; 
Nero crowned with roses and singing 
to his lute while Rome was helplessly 
burning by his orders, is a fit image 
of modern Paris displaying her 
world-alluring softness while Europe 
is in flames through her baneful prin- 
ciples. We speak of Paris in her 
zenith; but it is to be feared that the 
spirit which made her the rose-en- 
twined firebrand of the world, will 
not long be quelled even by her own 
unparalleled misfortunes. Inher 
deepest humiliation, when the sym- 
pathy of the universe was hers, did 
she not find strength enough to turn 
on her true friends, and, by her fiend- 
ish attempts on law and order, to 
alienate the shocked and insulted in- 
stincts of a world that had been 
ready to take up arms in her de- 
fence? It may be said that shat 
Paris was not the real one; yet it is 
the one that rules—rules sourdement, 
as the French so expressively say, 
when she is herself ruled by an iron 
hand, rules through her infidel press, 
her immoral literature, her unwhole- 
some poetry, her rotten philosophy, 
her frivolous and heedless society. 
True it is that in Paris, which proud- 
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ly calls itself “the capital of the 
world and the heart of humanity,” 
there are circles of quiet literary men— 
coteries of harmless exiles from other 
lands ; men whose lives are bounded 
by the Bibliothéque Impériale and 
the Théatre Frangais; and men, too, 
whose one aim is charity and one 
ambition, heaven. ‘True, France can 
boast as many missionaries as com- 
munists, as many martyrs as soldiers, 
almost as many religious as unhung 
miscreants, But how many Monta- 
lemberts, how many Dupanloups, 
how many Lacordaires, beside the 
innumerable spawn of Dumases, 
George Sands, Balzacs, Michelets, 
Taines, and Renans? No doubt in 
the records of the Almighty there 
are to be found in this modern 
Sodom the ten just men that will 
save it from spiritual destruction, but 
we are speaking of it principally in 
the intellectual sense, and surely, from 
this point of view, where are its sa- 
viors? A centre of intellect it is 
most undoubtedly and most unfortu- 
nately, but a centre such as a powder 
magazine might be. The streams it 
pours over Europe’s world of thought 
are lava-streams, scorching the purer 
air of principle to make way for the 
poisonous gases of self-indulgence. 
If Paris were sovereign, peace would 
be no more, and truth would leave 
the earth, dismayed. The very op- 
posite, of Rome, its spirit is one of 
fever, catching even to the calmest 
pulse of a law-abiding and metaphy- 
sical northerner—a spirit that broods 
over one like the blast of a furnace, 
and bewilders like the breath of a 
coming simoom. We have experi- 
enced it ourselves in days long before 
the last great judgment that has 
crushed the unhappy city; we have 
marvelled at its obtrusive activity, so 
fatiguing to the eye, because, unlike 
that of London or New York, it de- 
notes only the frivolous search after 
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empty pleasure, not the calm plod- 
ding after necessary business; we 
have wondered at its frothy show, 
where the greatest display is a sure 
sign of the worst depravity ; we have 
longed to be out of its unwholesome, 
oppresive spell, that seemed to para- 
lyze the mind and darken the under- 
standing. To think that this pos- 
sessed city should be the pioneer of 
the nineteenth century, and have 
more influence over the moral desti- 
nies of the world than Napoleon ever 
had over the kingdoms of Europe, or 
than Bismarck can ever have over the 
future of Paris itself! What have we 
done to deserve it? What has 
brought this Egyptian plague upon 
us, the Nile of the intellect turned in- 
to blood, the fertilizer become poison ? 

There is a wider difference than 
the mere width of the Channel be- 
tween Paris and Oxford. What 


calm, scholarly, refined associations 


come to our mind when we name 
the Alma Mater of so many of Eng- 
land’s greatest men! It is like a 
refreshing ocean breeze after the 
scorching blast of a volcano. We 
feel at home here. Gladstone, 
Pusey, Keble, Newman, were sons 
of this English centre of thought— 
Stanley for a long time was identi- 
fied with it, all the intellectual move- 
ments of this century sprang from it, 
and to represent it in Parliament is 
accounted the highest political hon- 
er. All schools of thought have 
started from it; “ High Church,” 
*« Low Church,” and “ Broad Church” 
have all found their headquarters 
there, and recruits from these several 
camps have left it to bring their va- 
rious gifts to that other and wider 
university over which the Holy 
Ghost presides everiastingly. If one 
might use words that must seem a 
paradox, Oxford, once made and fash- 
ioned by the church, has in our days 
herself influenced the church. We 
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mean that the university has given te 
the Catholics of England that unrival- 
led body of priests who stand alone in 
Europe for their indomitable energy, 
their self-sacrificing earnestness, and 
their gentle and truly Christian re- 
finement. Among Protestants, it is 
only the strict truth to say that Ox- 
ford has created the Church of Eng- 
land, and vivifies her now even more 
than state protection, or the univer- 
sal adoption extended to her by usage 
and courtesy among the educated 
classes. Most truly has Oxford been 
called the Rome of English Protes- 
tantism. It is sad for us to think 
of the perverted influence of a sys- 
tem essentially Catholic, of traditions 
and customs that have lost their 
meaning while they have kept their 
form, and yet it is also a proud 
thought to dwell upon, that such as 
this matchless seat of intellect is, and 
such as its’ absolute identification 
with English national thought and 
national character makes it certain 
ever to be, it owes it to the church 
of Alfred, of Langton, of Scotus— 
the church of Peter—alone. 

We have said that,in modern times, 
universities as such have less influence 
than the aggregate of independent 
thinkers, This, however, hardly ap- 
plies to England, for the mass of 
enlightened men in that country 
forms, practically, the true university. 
Cambridge, as a seat of equal learn- 
ing, yet scarcely of equal brilliancy 
or influence, is of course included. 
The social and intellectual training 
of both is the same, the traditions 
practically so. The whole body of 
able men in England belongs to 
either one or the other of these uni- 
versities, and, never unlearning their 
modes of thought and unconsciously 
stamping their impress deeper on 
each succeeding work undertaken or 
effort accomplished, therefore never 
cease to belong to them. England 
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is thus one university, and Oxford is 
the epitome of educated England. 
Very national and jealous of foreign 
irruption is this vast and compact 
body ; its members will taste and ex- 
amine very closely before an alien 
theory be admitted among them, 
but, once admitted, it is adopted with 
eagerness, nationalized, and so em- 
bodied in a thoroughly English 
shape that its origin becomes undis- 
tinguishable. The spirit of Oxford, 
unlike that of Paris, is the very re- 
verse of cosmopolitan; there is no 
versatility in its essence, no straining 
after effect, novelty, nor even domina- 
tion ; it does not care to impose it- 
self on others, and thus it differs ever 
from the national-minded spirit of 
Munich, but it vigorously resents any- 
thing being imposed upon it. Ideas 
grow slowly, and systems ripen there 
before they are tried; a school of 
thought goes out whole and calm, 
not upon tentative excursions, but 
to certain conquest. Foreigners are 
more curious to see Oxford than they 
are to examine any other English 
institution ; foreign savants look with 
pride or longing on the rare gift of 
its honorary degrees. Its buildings 
are the only palaces known in Eng- 
land, and excel in nobility of archi- 
tecture every modern public erection 
and almost every private residence. 
It keeps up customs of hospitality, 
of generosity, of courtesy, that seem 
lost amid the dwarfishness of modern 
politeness; its grand solemnity of 
demeanor and stateliness of etiquette 
shame our puny and impudent code 
of manners ; the freedom of later be- 
havior seems by its side a stunted 
pollard when compared to the mag- 
nificent oak of bygone centuries. 
Oxford keeps up the ideal among 
Englishmen, or rather it is the ideal 
personified. It is a standing protest 
against the levity of modern and fast 
life—-a city of sanctuary for learning, 
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art, ecclesiasticism, esthetics, philo- 
sophy, and taste. Those who have 
lived all their lives in it as fellow-tu- 
tors or professors, love it to idolatry ; 
those who have gone forth to their 
several professions and been knock- 
ed about by the vicissitudes of the 
world, love it as the Garden of Eden 
of their lost peace; those who have 
left it for the Catholic Church, love 
it with the most mournful and deep- 
est of loves, even as Gregory loved 
the fair-haired heathen boys that 
were Angles, but whom he longed to 
see angels. ‘The greatest mind in 
England—John Henry Newman— 
loves it with this sorrowful love, 
which has prevented him from ever 
seeing it again since he severed him- 
self from it, and suffered more in this 
severing than the loss of friends or 
the wilful misconception of enemies ; 
and in his room at Edgbaston, where 
his retired life is now entirely spent, 
there hangs a view of the beautiful 
English university town, with this 
significant motto in illuminated char 
acters beneath: ‘Son of man, dost 
thou think these dry bones shall 
live ?” (Ez. xxxvil. 3). 

From Oxford we must cross the 
Atlantic to find our last intellectual 
centre in this age. It is the young- 
est, though not the least vigorous, 
and it stands alone on the Western 
continent, where it has not inaptly 
been called—as Edinburgh once was 
—the Modern Athens. Boston is also 
more or less the product of a univer- 
sity, but here, as elsewhere, the taint 
is on the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge. Infidelity and cynicism make 
their home there in the midst of the 
luxuriant growth of intellect. Pride 
of mind has ended in riot of soul, and 
amid the intoxicating creations of its 
own strong vitality, the genius of 
New England has spiritually lost its 
way. But humanly speaking, what a 
fair field of intellect is here dis- 
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played! It is through Boston that 
America is best known to Europe, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Whittier, Holmes, are household 
words wherever the English language 
is spoken; and the dignified history 
of New England, no less than her 
weird and fascinating literature, is as 
interestingly familiar to English as to 
American minds, Boston is New 
England crystallized, the representa- 
tive city of America, the channel of 
communication between the Old and 
the New World, the crucible of every 
new theory and the test the success- 
ful passing of which is, as it were, a 
“degree” in itself. Boston stands 
forth as the champion of science 
against commerce, and the break- 
water which strives to save America 
from the imputation—thrown on 
England by the French—of being “a 
nation of shopkeepers.” The West, 
with its gigantic future roughly map- 
ped out, and its raw material incon- 
veniently spread over the whole land, 
looks with uneasy and _ half-dismayed 
contempt at the scholarly capital of 
New England; the North, with its 
sleek prosperity and organized sys- 
tem of elegant life, steals a look 
askance, in which envv is but thinly 
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concealed behind an affectation of 
patronage. Of the South we cannot 
speak, since its naturally true in- 
stincts of appreciation and intellectual 
discernment have been cruelly and 
rudely shaken by the great convulsion 
whose effects will long remain but too 
prominent; but if ever there rises a 
rival, friendly yet altogether dissimi- 
lar, to the New England Athens, it 
will be in the gifted South, among 
the descendants of the cavaliers, that 
we shall turn to look for it. Such a 
one there should be, for this vast 
continent, in whose bosom the whole 
of Europe would lie like an island, 
must have more than one species of 
intellectual life, and ought to have 
more than one acknowledged expo- 
nent of it. In the South we should 
find the ardor of Paris, the ambition 
of Munich, and the refinement of Ox- 
ford, mingled and harmonized; and 
let us trust that in the lands discov- 
ered by Catholic missionaries, and 
colonized by Catholic gentlemen, we 
might at least escape the ban that 
clings to the older centres of intel- 
lectual life in Europe, the revolution- 
ary and antichristian tendencies of 
France, and the unhappy heresies of 
England and Germany. 


OLD BOOKS. 


For out of old fields, as men sayth, 

Cometh all this new corn from yere to yere, 
And out of old books, in good faith 

Cometh all this new lore that men lere. 
—Chaucer. 
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DANTE’S PURGATORIO. 


CANTO THIRD. 


(For Cantos I. and II. of this Translation, see Catuotic Wortp for November, 1870, and January, 


1872.) 


THoOuGH round the plain their quick flight scattered them, 
Bent for that Hill where reason turns our tread,* 
My faithful mate close at my garment’s hem 
I kept: how cou/d I without him have sped ? 
Who else had o’er that mountain marshalled me ? 
He seemed, methought, as inly touched with shame: 
O noble conscience, void of stain, to thee 
How sharp a morsel is the smallest blame ! 
Soon as his feet the hurried movement checked 
Which every action’s dignity destroys, 
My mind, till now restrained and circumspect, 
Expanded with new strength, as ’twere of joy’s. 
My face I fixed upon that Hill to gaze 
Towards highest heaven which springeth from the wave. 





The sun behind me redly flamed ; its rays 

3roke by the shadow which my figure gave. 
When I perceived before me that the ground 

Was darkened only by myself, in dread 
Of being there deserted, I looked round 

And fronting me in full, my Comfort said : 
“Why this distrust ? believ’st thou not that I 

Am with thee still, thy leader to the last ? 
’Tis evening now already where on high 

My body lies, which once a shadow cast, 
Buried at Naples, from Brundusium brought. 

Now, if no shade before me meet thy sight 
It need wake no more wonder in thy thought 

Than why one heaven checks not another’s light. 
Omnipotence to such forms hath assigned 

The power of suffering torments—cold and heat— 
But ow, reveals not to created kind. 

He is but mad who hopes this incomplete 
Reason of ours may track the Infinite way 

Which of three persons holds the substance one. 


* Dante means the Hill of Purgatory, to the ascent of which we are turned no less by the right 
reason that isin us than by our contrition for an erroneous course, from which we are happily 
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Rest, human race! contented when you say 
Simply because: could ye the whole have known 
No need had been for Mary to have borne; 
And ye have seen in hopeless longing those 
Who now to all eternity must mourn 
Desire for which they vainly sought repose. 
Of Aristotle and of Plato now 
I speak, and many others”: he remained 
Silent at this, and stood with bended brow 
And troubled look: meantime the Hill we gained. 
We found the cliff here sloping so steep down 
That nimblest legs had there been useless quite. 
The wildest way betwixt Turbia’s town 
And Lérici, the roughest, were a flight 
Compared with this, of open, easy stairs. 
“Who knows,” my Master said—and stayed his pace— 
“Where this Hill slopeth, so that one who wears 
No wings may climb it ?” Then his earnest face 
Directed closely to the ground as if 
Making in mind a study of the way. 
Meantime I gazed up round about the cliff, 
And on the left hand came to my survey 
A band of spirits, moving on towards us, 
That seemed not moving for they came so slow. 
“ Lift up thine eyes”—I to the Master thus— 
“Tf of thyself thou art not certain, lo! 
Yon souls our footsteps may direct perchance.” 
Thereat he looked, then frankly made reply : 
“ Go we tow’rds ¢hem—so gently they advance— 
And thou, my sweet son! keep thy hope up high.’ 


That people seemed as far, when we had gone 
A thousand steps, I say, or thereabout, 
As a good flinger might have cast a stone ; 
When all at once, like one who goes in doubt 
And stops to look, their moderate march they checked 
And close to that high bank’s hard masses drew. 
“QO ye peace-parted! O ye spirits elect! 
Ev’n by that peace which waits for each of you 
As I believe ”—thus Virgil them bespake : 
‘Inform us where this mountain slopeth so 
That its ascent we may essay to make ; 
For they mourn Time's loss most, the most who know.” 


Like lambs that issue from their fold—one—two— 
Then three at once (the rest all standing shy, 
With eye and nostril to the ground)—then do 
Just what the foremost doth, unknowing why, 
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And crowd upon her back if she but stand, 
Quiet and simple creatures, thus the head 

I saw move towards us of that happy band, 
Modest in face, and of a comely tread. 


Soon as their leaders noticed that the light 
On my right side lay broken at my feet, 
So that my shadow reached the rocky height, 
They stopped and drew a little in retreat. 
And all the others following, though they knew 
Not why they did so, did the very same. 
“ Without your question I confess to you 
That here you see a living human frame: 
Hence on the ground the sunlight thus is riven : 
Marvel not at it, but believe ye all 
Not without virtue by the Most High given 
This man hath come to scale your Mountain’s wall.’ 
My Master thus, and thus that gracious band: 
“Turn then and join us, and before us go ” 
And while some beckoned us with bended hand 
One called—“ Whoe’er thou art there journeying so, 
Turn! Think—hast ever looked on me before ?” 
I turned and gazed upon the one who spoke. 
Handsome and blond, he looked high-born, but o’er 
One brow appeared the severance of a stroke. 
When I had humbly answered him that ne’er 
Had I béheld him—* Look !” he said, and high 
Up on his breast showed me a wound he bare ; 
Then added smilingly, “ Manfred am I, 
The Empress Constance’ grandson: in such name 
Do I entreat, when back thou shalt have gone, 
To my fair daughter hie, of whose womb came 
Sicily’s boast and Aragon’s renown, 
And tell her this—if aught but truth be said 
That after two stabs—each of power to kill— 
I gave my soul back weeping ere it fled 
To Him who pardoneth of His own free will 
My sins were horrible: but large embrace 
Infinite Goodness hath whose arms will ope 
For every child who turneth back to Grace; 
And if Cosenza’s bishop, by the Pope 
Clement set on to hound me to the last, 
That page of Holy Writ had better read, 
My bones had still been sheltered from the blast 
Near Benevento, by the bridge’s head, 
Under their load of stones: but now without 
The realm they lie, by Verde’s river—bare— 
For winds and rains to beat and blow about, 
Dragged with quench’d candles and with curses there. 
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Yet not by their poor malediction can 
Souls be so lost but that Eternal Love 
May be brought back while hope hath life in man. 


’Tis true that one who sets himself above 
The Holy Church, and dies beneath its ban 
(Even though he had repented at the last), 
Outside this Mount must unadmitted rove 
Thirty times longer than the term had been 
Of his presumptuous contumacy past, 
Unless good prayers a shorter penance win. 
See now what power thou hast to make me glad: 
Report of me to my good Constance bear, 
How thou saw’st me, and what I’ve told thee add; 
For much it profits us what they do there. 





ON MUSIC. 


Harmony and melody—which 
have an equal share in the effects 
produced by sound—find their ori- 
ginal type, it may be, in the double 
nature of the universe, and of human 
destiny considered socially and in- 
dividually. Harmony, like the ex- 
ternal world and its moving masses, 
presents us with various parts, linked 
together and arranged so as to sub- 
serve one and the same end. Reg- 
ular and measured in its movement 
as the celestial orbs, no deviation is 
allowable even in its boldest flight. 
An almighty will seems to have 
bound it to magnificence and gran- 
deur, restricting its freedom to the 
latitude of the laws whose expression 
it is. But melody is thoroughly 
moral, and consequently free. It is 
the heart’s utterance, and follows 
and.renders its emotions faithfully. 
When brilliant, it recalls our joys; 
when sweet and lingering, it portrays 


our rare and delicious intervals of 
repose. It sighs for our disquietudes 
and sways beneath our sorrows, like 
a friend who shares them. Would it 
reproduce the sad and vague yearn- 
ings which by turns agitate and 
soothe the soul of man P—its songs 
are as dreamy as hischimeras. Mel- 
ody is but one thought at a time, but 
—mobile and rapid—it renders all 
thoughts in succession and tells the 
tale of a complete destiny. Har- 
mony, with its grand effects, seems 
made to appeal ‘to assembled men ; 
melody, to transport the memory in 
solitude. Words may of course be 
adapted to a piece of pure harmony ; 
but they are only accessory. When 
melody is associated with human 
speech, they rival one another in 
charm and in power. Speech is, in- 
deed, the heart’s expression; but 
melody remains its accent.— J/a- 
dame Swetchine. 
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FLEURANGE. 


BY MRS. CRAVEN, AUTHOR OF “A SISTER’S STORY.” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, WITH PERMISSION, 


PART 


THE 


SECOND 


TRIAL, 


. XXVIII. 


More than twenty-four hours had 
elapsed. Fleurange was already far 
away, and the incidents of the pre- 
ceding days only seemed like a suc- 
cession of troubled dreams. ‘The 
conversation she heard on the ter- 
race between the count and his 
mother, that which she herself had 
with the latter, her interview with 

‘ George at San Miniato, the mysteri- 
ous bouquet in the evening, and the 
sudden reappearance of Felix the 
next day—all these remembrances 
came back, one by one, but were all 
effaced by that of the farewell which 
succeeded them. 

Yes, she had bidden him adieu 
for ever; whereas he smilingly said, 

!” and his mother, giv- 





“ A rivederla! 
ing her hand graciously to her young 
protégée, continued to the last to 
play her part in this drama of two 
characters, which she and Fleurange 
alone understood. 

The young girl also sustained hers 
without exhibiting any weakness ; but 
in kissing the princess’ hand she gave 
to the words “ Addio, principéssa !” 
zi accent the latter fully compre- 
hended the meaning of. She em- 
braced her in return with involuntary 
tenderness, and even with an emotion 
that might have been considered sur- 
prising for so short an absence. 


George observed it, and felt more re- 
assured than ever. Therefore, after 
Fleurange’s departure, what he felt 
was not so much sadness, as the 
need of some distraction powerful 
enough to relieve the insupportable 
ennui caused by her absence. 

As to her, alone with Julian in the 
coupé of the vetturino, while Clara, 
her child, and a young Italian wait- 
ing-maid occupied the interior, she 
could not give herself up to the 
thoughts that were suffocating her. 
She must still continue the effort of 
concealment, and assume a cheerful- 
ness she was far from feeling, which 
was more antipathic to her nature 
than anything else. She was to turn 
off to Santa Maria at the small vil- 
lage of Passignano, where they ex- 
pected to arrive on the morning of 
the third day, and she did not in- 
tend announcing to the Steinbergs 
her intention of accompanying them 
to Germany till they stopped at the 
monastery on their way back from 
Perugia. By that time all her plars 
for the future would be more defin- 
itely arranged. There were some 
vague intentions floating in her mind 
as well as some irresolution, which 
she scarcely comprehended herself. 
She wished for the penetrating eye 
of her maternal friend to aid her in 
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deciphering the confused condition 
of her mind and soul. Until then 
she was resolved to remain silent. 

Her conversation with julian 
dwelt principally on their unexpected 
meeting with their unhappy cousin. 

“ After serious reflection,” said 
Steinberg, “it seems to me impossible 
to do anything without running the 
risk of injuring the unfortunate man.” 

“Tt appears he is now leading a 
respectable life,” said Fleurange. 

“Yes; and for that very reason it 
is important to him that the past 
should not be made public. As 
Count George avails himself of his 
services, he must, I suppose, have 
had good recommendations.” 

Fleurange made no reply. She 
did not venture to say she had often 
heard George reproached for his in- 
difference to the position or reputa- 
tion of many he employed in his col- 
lections, or the researches in which 
he was interested. “What have I 
to do with their private lives,” he 
would sometimes say, “in the kind 
of work I require of them? If they 
are intelligent and capable, that is 
sufficient. When I have an inscrip- 
tion to be copied, or a passage in a 
manuscript to be transcribed, I rather 
employ a capable rogue than an 
honest blockhead.” 

Without knowing precisely why, 
this connection between Felix and 
George inspired Fleurange with in- 
voluntary terror, and, much as she 
wished it, she could not put the lat- 
ter on his guard without betraying 
Felix’s real name and position. In 
short, the fatal remembrances con- 
nected with the cousin were now 
changed into a painful presentiment 
which added a darker shade to the 
sadness she sought to conceal. 

After a long silence she resumed: 
“The Marquis Adelardi seemed to 
know the person who was with Felix 
the evening we met him ?” 
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“ Yes; and to have a poor opinion 
of him.” 

“ Did you question him afterwards 
on the subject ?” 

“IT was desirous of doing so, and 
in the course of that evening at the 
princess’ I tried to introduce the 
subject. But he appeared to answer 
with repugnance. I was also cau- 
tious in my questions, so I was able 
to obtain very little information.” 

Julian stopped, but after a mo- 
ment’s reflection continued : 

“The Marquis Adelardi, from 
what I learned at Bologna, was once 
connected with a conspiracy.” 

“ Conspiracy !”—exclaimed Fleur- 
ange with alarm. “The excellent 
and agreeable marquis? What are 
you saying, Julian ?” 

Julian smiled. “Come, Gabrielle, 


you need not be so frightened. I 
do not mean to imply he is a crimi- 
nal, but I think that during one pe- 


riod of his life he was connected with 
some revolutionary agitation in Italy, 
and was brought in contact with 
more than one suspicious character, 
and Felix’s companion was probably 
one of them.” 

The conversation was not prolong- 
ed, and Fleurange remained silent for 
atime. Julian’s last words added a 
new fear to all the painful impres- 
sions—some definite and others vague 
—which already weighed on her 
mind and heart. She pitied Felix, 
but she was more afraid of him. She 
now regarded his strange billet as a 
bold attempt to frighten her or excite 
her interest—an irresistible tempta- 
tion to aim at effect, which he yield- 
ed to at the risk of being discovered. 
George’s connection with this bold 
and restless spirit filled her with 
greater anxiety thanever. It seemed 
at last as if so many things at once 
had never weighed upon her young 
heart, and that clouds were gather- 
ing on all sides around her. 
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At Passignano she left her travel- 
ling companions, and took a small 
vehicle for the monastery. All the 
dresses and ornaments the princess 
had added to her modest wardrobe 
were left in Barbara’s care during her 
supposed short absence, and the only 
luggage she brought with her from 
Florence was a small valise. This 
was at once deposited beside the 
driver, and, as soon as the young girl 
was seated, the caléche immediately 
started off. 

The road gradually ascended, but 
this was only perceptible from the 
increasing beauty of the prospect 
which became more and more exten- 
sive. Afar off lay Lake Thrasimene, 
gleaming in the sun like a brilliant 
sheet of silver; nearer, a small 
stream, whose name, after twenty- 
two centuries, still recalls the memor- 
able battle that ensanguined its wa- 
ters, wound through the plain where 
it was fought.* It is stated in his- 
tory that, during that famous day, 
neither the Romans nor Hannibal’s 
soldiers noticed the earthquake 
which rocked the ground beneath 
their feet. It might have trembled 
anew, and our poor Fleurange would 
perhaps have been equally insensible, 
so greatly absorbed was she in a 
struggle of another kind—between 
her will to do right and the violent 
inclinations of her heart. 

She was now completely alone for 
the first time for a long period, and 
seemed to have regained her liberty 
of thought. Freed from the necessi- 
ty of struggling against the softening 
emotions that would have enfeebled 
her courage, she could now yield 
without restraint to the pleasure of 


* This stream is called the Sanguinetto. 


“ But a brook hath ta’en— 
—‘A name of blood from that day’s sanguine 
rain, 
And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead 
Made the earth wet, and turned the unwilling 
waters red,” 


living over the past six months of her 
life. She leaned her weary head 
back, closed her eyes, and allowed 
her memory to recall all those dear 
but vain remembrances. She saw 
him once more whom she never ex- 
pected to behold again; she listened 
anew to the voice she would hear no 
more; she allowed herself to tell him 
all she had so often repressed. It 
was a prolonged and 
dream, followed by a sorrowful 
awakening. And it profoundly trou- 
bled the peace of her soul, which, 
with her firmness, she had preserved 
only by a constant effort during the 
period of trial her youth had just 
passed through. “ And it is ended! 
—ended!” she exclaimed, with a cry 
almost of despair, hiding her face in 
her hands. “I shall never behold 
him again !” 

Suddenly she heard the mellow 
sound of a distant bell which revived 
a whole world of past impressions. 
She hastily raised her head and look- 
ed around. She was passing through 
a grove of acacias that shaded the 
winding road. Beyond were some 
large pines and a few rustic dwell- 
ings. Passing by one of them, she 
heard a voice exclaim, “ Evviva la 
Signorina !”—and further on: “La 
Madonna vi accompagna!” Shortly 
after she passed under a half-ruined 
arcade which looked like a vestige 
of antiquity. The bell was still ring- 
ing, but its sound was more distinct, 
for they were approaching the cha- 
pel. 

‘** What, so soon!” she cried, clasp- 
ing her hands. “ Have we arrived ?” 

At the end of the avenue the car- 
riage turned to the left, passed by the 
chapel, and at length stopped before 
a small gate-way of sculptured stone, 
surmounted by a statue of our Savi- 
our, at whose feet the following words 
in relief were distinctly legible: VE- 
NITE AD ME OMNES QUI LABORATIS ET 


dangerous 
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ONERATI ESTIS, 
vos. 

Fleurange sprang from the carriage 
and eagerly rang. The gate opened: 
a soft expression of surprise and wel- 
come greeted her. She replied with 
a smile, but did not stop, for at the 
farther end of the cloister she per- 
ceived her whom she sought. 

It was noon: the children were 
just being dismissed from school, and 
Madre Maddalena stood looking at 
them as they went out, now and then 
saying some kind word. Fleurange, 
suddenly appearing in their midst, 
threw the little procession into dis- 


ET EGO REFICIAM 
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order. Mother Maddalena, aston- 
ished, looked reprovingly towards 
the person who had unexpectedly 
disturbed the order of the time and 
place. She looked again—again hesi- 
tated—then at length herarms opened 
with an exclamation of joy: 

“ Fior angela mia !—Dear lamb re- 
turned to the fold !” 

And the returned wanderer, falling 
into the arms of her mother, forgot 
in a moment all the fatigue, the dan- 
gers, the sufferings she had endured 
on the way, and all the thorns that 
had left their traces on her wounded 
feet. 


XXIX, 


The chapel was dim, cool, and 
filled with the odor of the fresh 
flowers on the altar and the incense 
used at the morning service. The 
nun and the young girl knelt for a 
few moments to offer up thanks to 
God as the preliminary obligation of 
their reunion, and invoke the Friend 
above all others who is not only the 
creat Jam, but Love itself. Fleurange 
soon rose up at a sign from the 
mother, and followed her into a well- 
known apartment on the ground 
floor called the garden parlor. 

Like all convent parlors, it had no 
other furniture but a square table in 
the middle of the room, some straw- 
bottomed chairs ranged around, a 
book-case with a large crucifix on the 
top, and a statue of the holy Ma- 
donna on the other side, at the foot 
of which stood a vase full of flowers. 
What distinguished this parlor from 
all others of the kind was the view 
through the broad arched window on 
one side, and on the other through 
the open garden door. The beauti- 
ful landscape we have already de- 
scribed, bounded on the distant hori- 
zon by the sublime but graceful out- 
line of the mountains, had in the fore- 
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ground an abundance of flowers more 
carefully cultivated than is usually 
the case in convent gardens. At the 
right, the eye caught a glimpse of the 
arches of the cloister, and on the 
left the dense shade of a small grove 
of orange-trees now in bloom, be- 
yond which was an orchard with 
vines interlacing the fruit-trees, and 
a carefully cultivated vegetable gar- 
den—the principal resource of the 
convent larder. Some doves were fly- 
ing between the cloister and the gar- 
den, and during the hours of conven- 
tual silence there was no other sound 
within the peaceful enclosure but the 
noise of their cooing. But at recrea- 
tion time the cloister, as well as the 
garden, resounded with the voices 
and laughter of the children, and 
Mother Maddalena’s parlor was not 
always as quiet as when she ushered 
Fleurange into it. 

The door was scarcely closed when 
the nun took the young girl's face 
between her hands, and attentively 
examined it, as if she would read the 
depths of her soul. 

Mother Maddalena was about fifty 
years of age at thistime. She had 
been uncommonly beautiful in her 
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youth, and there was still a regularity 
and nobleness in her time-worn fea- 
tures which were set off by the white 
bandeau and guimpe that encircled 
her face like a frame to a picture. A 
long black veil fell in deep folds 
nearly to the ground. Her black 
eyes were uncommonly large and 
mild, and had an extraordinary 
pression sometimes seen in eyes 
void of any other beauty, and is ex- 
clusively peculiar to those which re- 
flect that mysterious and _ ineffable 
joy which Bossuet calls “ éncompa- 
tible,” and says, to be tasted, “il faut 
quelle soit goité seule.” Such was 
the look, full of divine joy and su- 
perhuman peace, now fastened on 
Fleurange, whose limpid eyes did 
not avoid the scrutiny, but remained 
fastened on those of the Madre. Only 
her pale face flushed and then grew 
paler than before. 

“Poor child! poor child!” said 
Mother Maddalena at length after a 
long and silent examination. “ Alas! 
how much she has suffered.— But no 
evil has tarnished her heart.” With 
her right hand she made the sign 
of the cross on Fleurange’s pure 
brow, and then pressed her lips to 
the same spot, adding, with a smile 
of satisfaction: “The Angel Gabriel, 
to whom I confided her at parting, 
has restored her to me, like a faithful 
guardian whose inspirations have been 
obeyed.” 

Whether Fleurange now lost her 
customary self-control, or did not try 
to conceal her feelings in Mother 
Maddalena’s presence, while the lat- 
ter stood looking at her silently, she 
burst into tears. 

“Yes, I understand,” said the mo- 
ther —“a great effort was required 
to overcome the natural tendencies 
of the heart, to act and to speak 
without the relief of weeping !— 
‘But my poor child succeeded, and is 
weary from the exertion—” She 


exX- 


de- 
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continued in a softer tone: “But it 
is the weary and heavy laden that 
have the promise of finding rest, and 
it is in this house especially that this 
rest awaits those who ask it of him 
who has promised it, and who alone 
can give it!—Come,” continued she 
in a firmer tone, after allowing Fleur- 
ange to weep some time in silence— 
“come, my dear Gabrielle, lift up 
your heart—the heart so susceptible 
of pain! Try to rise a little above 
your sufferings—sufferings which en- 
fold the germ of so great a joy!” 
murmured she to herself, ‘“ whereas 
the joys of the world contain the 
germ of so much suffering !—Come, 
my child, come with me.” 

The last words were uttered ina 
tone of mild authority. Fleurange 
unhesitatingly rose, and followed her 
across the garden, now exposed to 
the ardor of the sun’s says, into th 
small grove where the foliage was so 
dense that it was cool at mid-day 
A flight of steps led to a little oratory 
in this peaceful solitude, where the 
pupils assembled towards sunset for 
prayers; but now it was entirely 
empty. 

Mother Maddalena seated herself 
on a bench in front of the oratory, 
and Fleurange took a place near her. 

* Now tell me, not only what I al- 
ready know, but what I am still ig- 
norant of.” 

It was hardly necessary to articu- 
late these words, for Fleurange had 
not come with the intention of con- 
cealing a single thought. She there- 
fore began her account, and, at the 
mother’s request, went back to the 
very day she left the monastery with 
her father. She gave an account of 
her travels in Italy, with all her first 
impressions: her residence at Paris, 
and all her sufferings there; her life 
in Germany, with all its pleasures: 
then the ruin of her family and their 
separation ; and, finally, of Florence— 
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Florence with all its emotions, its 
joys, its dangers, its acute pains, and 
its fearful temptations. 

For the first time in her life she 
uttered Count George’s name with- 
out hesitating, and related without 
any reticence or circumlocution all 
his name revived—everything! from 
the wild dreams that preceded their 
first interview to the reverie of the 
present day from which the convent 
bell roused her. She related every- 
thing simply, clearly, firmly, and in a 
tone which, as she proceeded, reveal- 
ed more and more clearly to the ear 
attentively listening that her rectitude 
of soul was not changed or its vigor 
enfeebled. 

Clearness of perception and energy 
of action were the two germs, as we 
have already said, that induced 
Madre Maddalena to believe, if 
sown in the heart and watered by 
the dews of divine grace, without 
which all our perceptions become 
dim and all strength fails, would en- 
able this child, in spite of her youth, 
her beauty, and all the tendencies of 
a tender heart and an ardent tem- 
perament, to walk with a firm and 
sure step in the path of life. 

She now saw her hopes realized, 
and thanked God for it. But she 
looked, nevertheless, with inexpressi- 
ble compassion at Fleurange’s youth- 
ful face. Life was still so long be- 
fore her, and from the very begin- 
ning the combat had been so ardu- 
ous! It is true, her courage had 
thereby been tempered, but the day 
of rest was yet so far off! so many 
storms might yet rise, so many perils 
gather around her! From the safe 


It would not be easy for those 
who have never had this swect expe- 
rience, to realize the effect of being 
suddenly transported from the affairs 
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looked off over the sea of the world, 
on which floated this frail bark, pray- 
ing in herheart to Him who command- 
eth the ocean and ruleth the storm to 
snatch her from the threatening waves 
and land her safely on the shore. 

“JT was not. deceived,” said she, 
when the account wasended. ‘“ No, 
my child, you have not mistaken the 
path of duty, but have courageously 
followed its leadings. I could not 
be otherwise than satisfied with you. 
Fleurange, I give you my blessing, 
and God will bless you also.” 

Saying these simple words, she 
softly laid her hand on the young 
girl’s head. This act, and the words 
accompanying it, increased the sen- 
sation of inexpressible comfort and 
solace, which was the natural effect 
of the complete unburdening of her 
mind. A divine peace, as it were, 
descended upon her, and enveloped 
her as a garment. 

“Oh! madre mia!” she exclaimed, 
“Jet me abide here with you—nev- 
er leave you again, nor this peaceful 
asylum !” 

Mother Maddalena smiled, and 
was about to reply when the bell 
gave four strokes. 

“ We will talk about this another 
time,” said she. ‘The bell calls me 
away now, and I must leave you. 
We shall see each other again at the 
evening hour of recreation. I sup- 
pose you have not forgotten the way 
to your room, And you still remem- 
ber the rule, I hope, and how the 
day here is divided. The bell rings 
at the same hours as before. Noth- 
ing is changed here.” 
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and pleasures of the world, with all 
its cares and sorrows, to such an at- 
mosphere as now surrounded Fleur- 
ange. 
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But if every one does not feel the 
need of pausing thus on the way 
through life, we cannot understand 
the astonishment and ironical disdain 
with which some, unwilling to make 
the trial, speak of these temporary 
retreats from the world, so customary 
in former times, and somewhat so in 
ours. Do they find life, then, always 
so pleasant and easy to bear? Does 
joy succeed so surely to joy in the 
happy succession of their days? and 
have these days so assured a duration 
that it would be useless to regulate 
their course or reflect on their end ? 
Or have these persons such perfect 
control over their thoughts that no 
distraction ever disturbs their equi- 
librium, and the need of pausing for 
reflection and rest is never felt? We 
do not know. But what seems indu- 
bitable to us is that, for a great num- 
ber, this rest is as refreshing as pure 
water and a shady spot of repose to 
the weary and thirsty traveller. And 
there is no doubt that our poor hero- 
ine belonged to this number. And 
this is why, in leaving Madre Mad- 
dalena, she returned to the chapel 
instead of going up to her room, and 
there, in the profound silence of the 
sanctuary, passed a whole hour in 
tasting the sweetness of an unbur- 
bened heart, and the sense of divine 
security which does not depend solely 
on the temporary shelter of the body, 
but on that deeper feeling of a perma- 
nent shelter of the soul which noth- 
ing earthly can affect. 

If we consider all the sufferings 
this young girl had so recently passed 
through—if we remember that the 
enthralling influences of love had 
surrounded without tarnishing her, 
but still not without lending a disen- 
chantment to every other but the ob- 
ject of her love, we shall not find it 
very surprising that in this spot, at 
this hour, she should have thought 
of cutting short her worldly life, and, 
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without going any further in search 
of happiness, henceforth impossible, 
or a destiny that must ever remain 
imperfect, of devoting herself to the 
highest of all aims—that whose ob- 
ject is God alone, and the welfare 
of those whom he loved most while 
on earth—children and the poor. 

Even at Florence, during the 
period of so much anguish, the clois- 
ter of Santa Maria appeared like a 
refuge, and more than once the idea 
of never leaving it had occurred to 
her then, as well as while listening to 
Madre Maddalena. But now the 
idea became more decided, and took 
possession of her imagination with an 
intensity stronger than ever before. 
She welcomed it, and gave herself 
up to it with a kind of pious intoxi- 
cation. She tasted beforehand the 
bitter pleasure of sacrifice; she ac- 
cepted with interior transport the 
perspective of absolute renuncia- 
tion of all the joys of life; and when 
at length she brought her long med- 
itation to an end, and prepared to 
leave the chapel, it seemed to her as 
if she had just received a supernatu- 
ral inspiration. 

She would have sought an inter- 
view with Mother Maddalena at 
once, but she knew it was a time 
when she was occupied in the school- 
room, after which she devoted a 
whole hour, towards the close of the 
day, to the poor who from far and 
near came to consult her about their 
affairs or relate their sorrows. The 
morning was given to the distribu- 
tion of food, medicine, and assist- 
ance of all kinds of material wants, 
and the evening was consecrated to 
the exercise of charity under anoth- 
er form, the recipients of which were 
often more numerous than the others. 

Fleurange was not unaware of this, 
and she decided to remain quietly in 
her room without attempting to see 
the superior again till after supper. 
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But when, at the close of school, she 
saw two nuns taking the children to 
the oratory in the grove of orange- 
trees, she went down to join in the 
prayers that ended their day. The 
vine blossoms in the orchard united 
their sweet and delicate odor to that 
of the orange-trees, and, when this 
little perfumed grove resounded with 
the hymns of the children, it seemed 
as if all nature united with them in 
offering heaven the incense of praise. 
Prayers over, Fleurange joined the 
nuns and their pupils, and for awhile 
it seemed as if the peaceful days of 
her childhood had returned. ‘Then 
came the silence of the refectory. 
But when supper at length was end- 
ed, she went in pursuit of Madre 
Maddalena. She knew she should 
not find her in her parlor, but on the 
terrace over the cloister which com- 
manded a view of the country 
around. It was there she loved to 
remain in fine weather till the very 
close of day. 

What Fleurange was so eager to 
say we know already. To think 
aloud was natural to her, and requir- 
ed no effort with Madre Maddalena 
especially. Besides, she only wished 
to resume the conversation interrupt- 
ed in the morning, and make known 
all she had thought, and felt, and re- 
solved upon during the time she 
passed in the chapel. 

Mother Maddalena stood with her 
arms folded, and listened this time 
without interrupting her. Standing 
this motionless in this place, at this 
evening hour, the noble outlines of 
her countenance and the long folds 
of her robe clearly defined against 
the blue mountains in the distance, 
and the violet heavens above, she 
might easily have been taken for one 
of the visions of that country which 
have been depicted .for us and all 
generations. ‘The illusion would not 
have been dispelled by the aspect of 
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her who, seated on the low wall of 
the terrace, was talking with her eyes 
raised, and with an expression and 
attitude perfectly adapted to one of 
those young saints often represented 
by the inspired artist before the di- 
vine and majestic form of the Mother 
of God. 

“Well, my dear mother, what do 
you say?” asked Fleurange, after 
waiting a long time, and seeing the 
Madre looking at her and gently 
shaking her head without any other 
reply. 

“ Before answering you,” replied 
she at last, “ let me ask this question : 
Do you think it allowable to conse- 
crate one’s self to God in the religi- 
ous life without a vocation ?” 

* Assuredly not.” 

“ And do you know what a voca- 
tion is ?” said she very slowly. 

Fleurange hesitated. “I thought 
I knew, but you_ask in such a way 
as to make me feel now I do not.” 

“T am going to tell you: a voca- 
tion,” said the Madre, as her eyes 
lit up with an expression Fleurange 
had never seen before—“a vyoca- 
tion to the religious life is to love 
God more than we love any creature 
in the world, however dear; it is to 
be unable to give anything or any 
person on earth a love comparable 
to that; to feel the tendency of all 
our faculties incline us towards him 
alone; finally,” pursued she, while 
her eyes seemed looking beyond the 
visible heavens on which they were 
fastened, “it is the full persuasion, 
even in this life, that he is a//—our 
all—in the past, the present, and 
the future; in this world and in 
another, for ever, and to the exclu- 
sion of everything besides !—” 

Fleurange, accustomed to Madre 
Maddalena’s habitual simplicity of 
language, looked at her with sur- 
prise, and was speechless for a mo- 
ment, struck by her tone and her 
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unusual expression, no less than the 
words she had just uttered. A deep 
blush suffused the young girl’s cheeks 
and mounted to her forehead. 

“ My dear mother,” said she at 
length, casting down her eyes, 
“doubtless it is not given to all to 
feel such love for God; especially to 
love him thus to the utter exclusion 
of all else here below ; but,” she con- 
tinued with emotion, “ is not the vol- 
untary sacrifice of all the affections 
and joys of the world a holocaust 
likewise worthy of being offered 
him ?” 

Mother Maddalena’s eyes resumed 
their usual expression of mildness: 
“ Yes, assuredly, my poor child. I 
did not wish to insinuate a doubt 
as to that. How could I, in this 
house, open to all who suffer, and 
where among our sisters—and not 
the least holy—are several who have 
brought hearts crushed by the sor- 
rows of life? But still, thatis not the 
irresistible call of God which we con- 
sider a genuine vocation. And what 
I wish you to understand, my dear 
Gabrielle, is this: if I know you— 
and who knows you as well ?—you 
are one of those whom God would 
have called thus, had it been his 
will your life should be consecrated 
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to him in the cloister. 


It is not tor 
one like you to vow yourself to him 
through discouragement or disgust 
of the world, or because its happiness 


has lost its enchantment. The 
struggle has been severe, I know, 
but on that account would you have 
it ended? No. Gabrielle, on the 
contrary, you must resume your 
strength to continue the contest.” 

Tears came into Fleurange’s eyes, 
and she bent down her head with an 
expression of sadness. 

“Oh! my poor child,” resumed 
the mother, “it would be much 
easier for me to tell you to remain 
and never leave us again! It would 
be sweeter for me to preserve you 
thus from all the sufferings that yet 
await you. But believe me, the day 
will come when you will rejoice you 
were not spared these sufferings ; and 
you will acknowledge that she who 
is now speaking to you knew you 
better than you knew yourself.” 

The stars were now beginning to 
appear in the dim azure of the 
heavens, and.the last gleams of day- 
light were fading away. It was the 
hour of the Ave Maria. The bell 
soon announced it, and they said the 
familiar prayer together before going 
down to the cloister. 
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After this conversation, Fleurange 
resolved not to reconsider the sub- 
ject, but to renounce for ever the 
thought she had clung to for a mo- 
ment with so much ardor. ‘This 
submission, the effect of her simpli- 
city and decision of character, did 
not prevent her from feeling it would 
require a great effort to begin a new 
life once more, And life would 
seem new to her, even in the Old 
Mansion, for she was no longer the 
same. An abyss separated her from 
the peaceful, happy days she passed 


there. But the Old Mansion was 
now like a dream that had vanished, 
and it was to an unknown place she 
was to direct her steps. The friends 
who would welcome her were cer- 
tainly dear, and sometimes the 
thought of seeing them again made 
her heart beat with joy; but this 
feeling was frequently overpowered 
by stronger and more recent remem- 
brances, and, in spite of all her 
efforts, regret—a continual, poignant 
regret—made her indifferent to every- 
thing except this great sacrifice, 
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which would have been a sublime 
consolation, but which henceforth 
she was forbidden to think of. 

The days did-not pass, however, 
one by one, without infusing into her 
soul the benefit of retirement. It 
seemed to her as if the past and the 
future were suspended. 

Recollections and anticipations 
ceased to preoccupy her, and, as if 
in a bark equally remote from these 
two shores—too far off to hear a 
sound from either side—she allowed 
herself to be rocked on the waves as 
on the ocean in serene weather, giv- 
ing herself up to the calmness and 
silence of her present life, with no 
other feeling but the infinite peace 
that surrounded her, and seeing 
nothing above her but the ever 
smiling heavens! Such days cannot 
last, but they do not pass away with- 
out leaving some trace, were it only 
a remembrance full, not of regret, 
but of encouragement. The mo- 
mentary sense of exquisite sweetness 
soon evaporates; but its strength- 
ening influences remain, and de- 
velop in the soul that has tasted it 
once—even for an instant in life ! 


It was necessary, however, to begin 
to think of her departure, and of 
some pretext to offer the princess 


which would not appear lke an 
arrangement. For this she awaited 
the return of the Steinbergs. Though 
it would be painful to reveal to 
them the real motive of her deci- 
sion, she preferred to do it rather 
than give them also an imaginary 
reason, 

But a sad, unforeseen event occur- 
red which spared her any conceal- 
ment or such an act of frankness, 
She had been at the convent about 
ten days when she was informed that 
the travellers had arrived an hour 
before at a neighboring inn, and her 
cousin was waiting in the garden par- 
lor to see her. The sight of Clara’s 
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charming face always afforded her 
pleasure, and it was now increased by 
the satisfaction of presenting to Ma- 
dre Maddalena one of the daughters 
of Ludwig Dornthal, whose oppor- 
tune appearance in her life was re- 
garded by the mother as a striking 
proof of the intervention of the glo- 
rious archangel whom she had given 
her as a protector, and Clara Stein- 
berg’s arrival at the convent had been 
anticipated as a feséa, 

But this festival was destined to be 
saddened. Fleurange was to learn 
sad news from the letters awaiting her 
cousin at Santa Maria, The young 
girl’s friend—so faithful and ready to 
aid her—the excellent Dr. Leblanc, 
was no more! He had sunk under 
the effects of an accident met with 
while taking a drive with Professor 
Dornthal in the environs of Heidel- 
berg. 

When Madre Maddalena appeared, 
she found the two cousins in tears, 
and her sweet smile of welcome was 
changed into anxious inquiries. 
Some moments were necessary for 
the explanations she asked for, and 
it was only after her soothing words 
and the peace that emanated from 
her presence had somewhat calmed 
Fleurange’s agitation that she had 
courage enough to open a letter from 
Clement containing the details of the 
cruel accident that had cost her old 
friend his life—the friend to whom her 
thoughts had so often turned during 
her recent perplexities, and who was 
taken from her in the very hour of 
her life when his aid and advice 
seemed most essential. 

Clement wrote: “In returning 
from a drive to Stift-Neuburg, the 
carriage was upset and broken, and 
they were thrown violently to the 
ground. At first my father seemed 
the more injured of the two. He 
was entirely unconscious, and did not 
recover his senses for some hours. 
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We are now, however, relieved from 
nearly all anxiety concerning him. 
His friend, whose senses never Jeft 
him for a moment, declared from the 
first he had received some grave, in- 
ternal injury from which he could 
not recover. Nevertheless, he pre- 
scribed all the necessary remedies 
himself, but at the same time made 
all his arrangements with admirable 
firmness: wrote to his sister, sent for 
a priest, and this at a time when we 
did not think him in danger. But 
on the third day his anticipations 
were verified—-his case grew more 
serious. His poor sister had just ar- 
rived the day before yesterday, when 
he died in her arms.— 

“ Dear cousin,” Clement continued, 
“T have one request to ‘make before 
I close, and this not in my own 
name, but on the part of my mother : 
Return, Gabrielle ; if possible, return 
at once; at all events come soon. 
The sacrifice you imposed on your- 
self is no longer necessary, and 
your presence here is indispensable. 
My poor father is continually asking 
for you, and cannot be made to un- 
derstand your absence. No wish to 
convince you, my dear cousin, would 
make me think deception excusable. 
You may believe me, then, when I 
repeat that the aid you so generously 
afforded us is now superfluous. You 
can without any scruple return home 
—your home, unless, which God for- 
bid! your own choice leads you to 
prefer another. Poor Mademoiselle 
Josephine has but one wish—to see 
you again. She says it is the only 
consolation she looks forward to. 
Hilda is now with us; it is unneces- 
sary to say she desires your return, 
and equally so to tell you your bro- 
thers beg and expect it.—” 

Fleurange no longer needed a pre- 
text. She would neither be obliged 
to reveal nor conceal anything— 
everything was arranged for her by 
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the overruling force of circumstances, 
and her letter to the Princess Cathe- 
rine became all at once easy to write, 
It was despatched that very day, and 
as soon as the sun began to gild the 
mountain-tops the next day but one, 
Madre Maddalena for the second 
time saw the child she so truly loved 
cross the threshold of her convent 
home to encounter once more the 
dangers of the world. 

Would she again return ?—return 
like the dove, beaten by the tempest, 
who has found no rest for the sole of 
her foot, to take refuge once more in 
this asylum of peace? Or was she 
gone to return no more? and would 
she now find the world smiling, and 
its freshness renewed, and her path- 
way smoothed before her and strewn 
with flowers ? She did not seek to 
know. Mother Maddalena, as we 
are aware, did not consider such an- 
ticipations very important. She only 
hoped her feet might be guided by 
light from on high, and her courage 
in pursuing life’s journey unfaltering. 
She asked no more. 

Besides, the ardor of the sun has its 
dangers as well as the storm, and the 
clearness of the soul’s heaven may be 
obscured in pleasant as well as in 
tempestuous weather. Let us, there- 
fore, leave to God the appointment 
of every incident of our lives, and be 
solely solicitous of fulfilling our 
course well, without being anxious as 
to the way. 

“ And then—the way is short, how- 
ever long it may seem, and it leads 
to that true life where we shall for 
ever live together, dear Gabrielle— 
where all your poor heart has vainly 
wished, sought, and hoped for here 
below will be given in full measure, 
pressed down, and running over; 
where all it has suffered here will 
bear no comparison with the radiant 
joys of eternal life! God is faithful. 
Let us wait. And what is it to wait 
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—to wait thus, with sure faith in his 
promises for eternal reunion with 
God ?” 

Such were the last words of Mother 
Maddalena. She gave her blessing 
to Fleurange, who knelt to receive 
it, closed the convent gate behind 
her, and ascended to the terrace to 
follow her as long as she could with 
her eyes. Then she went down to 
the chapel, and there on her knees 
tenderly wept and prayed for her. 
For there is no affection equal to that 
of such large hearts expanded and 
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filled with the love of God. And 
we Shall be convinced of this if we 
recall the excessive devotedness of 
which they are capable—and they 
alone—through love for the most un- 
known of their brethren. Then we 
Shall see what such hearts are to the 
objects of their affection, that they 
are kindled with a flame which puri- 
fies and tempers all that is noble and 
worthy of being developed, but 
prompt to extinguish and consume 
all that is frail, frivolous, impure, and 
of no permanent value. 
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The Princess Catherine, in an ele- 
gant morning négligé, was alone 
with the Marquis Adelardi in her 
small salon when a letter was brought 
her on a silver salver. She glanced 
at the address. 

“Ah! from Gabrielle,” she ex- 
claimed. “The very letter I was ex- 
pecting to-day.” 

She opened it and hastily ran over 
its contents. “Very well done, 
very,” she said. ‘“ Nothing could be 
more natural. She hit upon the very 
best thing to say. It would be im- 
possible for me to refuse without 
cruelty, as George himself would ac- 
knowledge. Here, Adelardi,” con- 
tinued she, throwing him the letter, 
“read it. It must be owned that 
this Gabrielle is reliable and true to 
her word. Moreover, she hasa good 
deal of wit.” 

Adelardi attentively read the letter. 

“What you have just remarked, 
princess, is very true, but this time 
circumstances have favored you. 
This letter was not written for the 
occasion ; it is sincere from begin- 
ning to end. This young girl can 
keep a secret, but is incapable of 
prevarication. This is not the kind 
of a letter she would have written, if 
the contents were not absolutely true.” 


“Do you think. so?” said the 
princess. “It is of no consequence, 
however, as to that, though it would 
simplify everything still more. But 
in that case—Ah! ciel/ let me 
look at the letter again.” 

She now read it entirely through, 
instead of merely glancing at the 
contents. 

“ But in that case I have lost my 
physician — and the only one who 
ever understood my case. This, 
par exemple / isa real misfortune. If 
he had had time, at least, to answer 
my last letter, and tell me what 
springs I should go to this year! 
Whom shall I consult now? May 
is nearly gone, and next month I 
ought to be there. Really, I am 
unlucky !” 

“What do you expect, princess ?” 
said the marquis in a tone impercep- 
tibly ironical. ‘One cannot always 
have.good luck. On the other hand, 
you have just had your very wish !” 

“T acknowledge it, and, to come 
back to Gabrielle, I must confess I 
have no reason to be otherwise than 
satisfied with her. Yes, we have 
had a lucky escape, Adelardi. But 
I can hardly forgive her for the fears 
she caused me, and the anxiety I 
still have. — What of George since 
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yesterday ? What humor will he be 
in for the news I have for him?— 
But what are you brooding ovef, 
Adelardi? You make me uneasy 
with your look of anxiety. I hope 
you do not think he is in danger of 
any new folly ?” 

“ What kind of folly ?” 

“ You know very well—the only 
one to be dreaded at present. Are 
we to have another of the scenes we 
have already witnessed ?—Will he 
elude us, and follow her? — Or 
—how shall I express it P—will he, 
by way of diversion, do worse, and 
go from Scylla into Charybdis? 
One never knows what to expect 
from him.” 

“ Well, princess, I acknowledge I 
wish I were sure this young girl, in 
sacrificing herself—for you do not 
imagine, I suppose, that she is in- 
different to George’s attractions—”’ 

* It does not seem very probable,” 
said the princess; “but I hope you 
do not imagine I take into con- 
sideration the effect George would 
naturally produce when he takes 
pains to captivate a young girl of 
twenty, and especially one in Gabri- 
elle’s position.” 

Adelardi made no reply, but his 
face, already grave, grew still darker. 

*“ Once more, Adelardi, what is the 
matter? One would really think 
you in love with her yourself.” 

“By no means, though I fancy 
she might, in her turn, easily cap- 
tivate anybody. Nevertheless, I 
have used all my efforts to withdraw 
George from the charm I fully saw 
the danger of before you. But to 
return to what I was saying: I wish 
I felt sure of never regretting the 
time when this noble girl’s influence 
seemed so formidable.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Well, princess, I assure you I 
wish she were here to-day, that the 
charm of her presence might retain 
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him every evening in this salon, 
from which, without speaking to her, 
or scarcely looking at her, he could 
not tear himself away when she was 
present. You see how different it is 
already, now she is gone; and why ? 
Because these days, that seem so 
long, and the evenings so dreary and 
vacant, have revived a passion as 
dangerous to him as play or love, 
Pardon me, princess, I know his af- 
fection for you and his friendship for 
me; but we are both aware he can- 
not endure ex#ui, and should not be 
astonished that Gabrielle’s absence 
has left a void in his existence whose 
efiect produces the greatest, the most 
intolerable eznui in the world. I 
feel it myself, and, were it not for the 
absorbing interests that preoccupy 
you, you yourself would endure with 
ill grace the sudden disappearance 
of this ravishing creature, the very 
sight of whom—” 

“Come, come, Adelardi, be calm, 
or I shall again say—” 

“No, princess, I am not in love 
with her, you may rest assured; but 
as for George, I doubt this moment 
if it were not better for him to be, 
and remain so, whatever might be 
the result, rather than—” 

“Well, do finish; you terrify me 
to death.” 

“Rather than be again seized 
with this mania for politics—a pas- 
sion fatal to him, you know, and 
which may lead to the greatest im- 
prudence.” 

The princess became thoughtful. 

“Yes, I am indeed aware ofit. I 
know it but too well; but since his 
return I have found him so much 
calmer on this subject that it has not 
worried me.” 

“Tt was because he was taken up 
with something else ; but, owing to an 
encounter which unfortunately coin- 
cided with Gabrielle’s departure, and 
diverted his attention at the very 
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moment he had absolute need of dis- 
traction, he is now so absorbed and 
led away that I truly regret, instead of 
her indefinite absence, we cannot an- 
nounce the immediate return of her 
who, better than any one else—per- 
haps the only one in the world— 
could really save him from this new 
danger.” 

“ Thank you, my dear friend. That, 
par exemple, is a regret I can hardly 
sympathize in.” 

“ T venture to say, moreover,” said 
Adelardi, “ that, sure of the future as 
he believes himself to be, thanks to 
your admirable diplomacy, we shall 
find him much more resigned to this 
news than might have been suppos- 
ed.” 

“T really hope so,” replied the 
princess, smiling, “ especially as an- 
other fancy has taken possession of 
his mind, as to which, I must confess, 
I do not feel very anxious at present. 
‘ Un alla volta per Carita !—We had 
to rally to the weakest point first ; 
the enemy was at hand, and that en- 
emy—love! Every means had to 
be used to rout him. Now the sub- 
ject of politics is threatening to en- 
gross him, We will take that in 
hand later. ‘The only thing that 
seems to me of real importance at 
present is to efface as fully as possi- 
ble the remembrance of this beauti- 
ful Fleurange, for, among other dis- 
coveries, I find that to be Gabrielle’s 
real name. To this end I even wel- 
come politics as an ally to be accept- 
ed for a time for certain reasons, but 
to be turned upon as an enemy the 
moment its services are no longer re- 
quired.” 

At this moment a servant appear- 
ed to ask the princess’ wishes re- 
specting a picture just brought. She 
left the room a moment, and returned 
laughing. 

‘‘ Guess what picture it was ?” said 
she. 
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“ Probably some new acquisition ; 
some wonderful discovery you have 
Made in your rounds, like that pic- 
ture by Cigoli you got thrown into 
the bargain the other day when you 
bought the frame it was in.” 

“ By no means; this is a modern 
picture representing Cordelia at the 
feet of her father, and the original—” 

“Come, princess, are you in earn- 
est? Has George really given you 
that picture ? ” 

“Given?” said the princess, her 
eyes twinkling as she played with her 
long necklace of pearls. “No; at 
least that was not his intention. But 
could he refuse to lend a picture that 
affords me so much pleasure during 
the absence of—Cordelia? It was 
the whim of an invalid suddenly de- 
prived of hernurse! which, with some 
persistence on my part, could not be 
refused! and after giving, moreover, 
such a proof of indulgence to him and 
of condescension towards her !—” 

* Ah! princess, what a consummate 
diplomatist you are !” 

“ To be serious,” said she, “do you 
know I had never noticed this resem- 
blance at all, having seen the picture 
only once, then I did not examine it 
particularly, and I had never seen Ga- 
brielle? You know George’s cabinet 
is a sanctuary I rarely invade, and, be- 
sides, the picture has had a curtain 
over it the past year.” 

“ And what inspired you with the 
idea of looking at it now?” 

“ He himself by the delightful tale 
he related to me the other evening.” 

“And where have you hung it 
now ?” 

“In my dressing-room, where he 
never steps his foot,” replied the prin- 
cess with a peal of laughter. 

Marquis Adelardi, as we are aware, 
had deplored George’s infatuation as 
much as the princess herself, but he 
now felt dissatisfied with her and him- 
self, and he soon left herto go in search 
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of his friend. He felt anxious about 
him, for he knew he was tempted by a 
dangerous curiosity and was unwilling 
to lose sight ofhim. ‘They had made 
arrangements to meet and dine to- 
gether at akind of casino then popular, 
and he hoped to retain him the re- 
mainder of the evening. But arriving 
at the place of rendezvous he did not 
find him as he expected. George was 
gone, but had left a note which drew 
from Adelardi an energetic exclama- 
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tion of disappointment. The noteran 
thus: “Once is nota habit. I have 
accepted Lasko’s invitation for this 
evening. Dini will.accompany me. 
But be easy,I am not going under 
my own name, and shall not be known 
by any one.” 

“Lasko!” muttered the marquis, 
stamping his foot. “ That is his name 
now! Confound him! why is he not 
still in the dungeons of Spielberg—the 


hel 


only place fit for him! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THAT such a power should live and breathe, doth seem 
A thought from which men fain would be relieved, 

A grandeur not to be endured, a dream 

Darkening the soul, though it be unbelieved. 

August conception! far above king, law, 

Or popular right; how calmly dost thou draw 

Under thine awful shadow mortal pain, 


And joy not mortal! 


Witness of a need 


Deep laid in man, and therefore pierced in vain, 

As though thou wert no form that thou shouldst bleed! 
While such a power there lives in old man’s shape, 
Such and so dread, should not his mighty will 

And supernatural presence, Godlike, fill 

The air we breathe, and leave us no escape ? 


—Faber 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES: 


A RETROSPECT—CONCLUDED. 


THE inveterate hostility of the 
Florida Indians to the whites was 
further illustrated a few years later, 
when a vessel bound from Vera Cruz 
to Spain struck upon their shores, 
and the survivors, three hundred in 
number, including five Dominican 
religious, endeavored to escape 
through that territory to Mexico 
They were so unrclentingly pursued 
by the natives, and suffered so many 
hardships on the route besides, that 
only one reached Tampico alive to 
tell the story of their fate. Father 


John Ferrer, however, one of the 
Dominicans, and a most holy man, 
who had predicted this fate of him- 


self before he had even set sail from 
Vera Cruz, was captured by the In- 
dians west of the Rio del Norte. If 
the remainder of his prediction held 
equally good, he must have surviv- 
ed among them in good health for 
several years; but nothing was ever 
heard of him afterwards. The bear- 
er of these tidings, and the sole rep- 
resentative of the thousand souls who 
had set forth from Vera Cruz a few 
months before, was the Dominican 
lay-brother, Mark de Mena, whose 
escape, though he had been terribly 
wounded, and left to die on the road, 
was truly marvellous. 

Such persistent barbarity needed a 
check, and Don Tristan de Luna 
was sent in 1559 to subdue the coun- 
try. The expedition under his com- 
mand numbered fifteen hundred men 
in thirteen vessels: missionaries, as 
usual, accompanied him. Again 
they were Dominicans, six in num- 
ber. Again, also, storms and ship- 


wrecks on those difficult shores 
played their part, and many lives 
were lost, among them one of the 
Dominicans. The aggressive charac- 
ter of the expedition was doubtless 
seriously affected by this early mis- 
hap, for but one portion of the surviv- 
ors settled down at Pensacola Bay, 
calling their colony the mission of 
Santa Cruz, while the remainder, at- 
tended by two of the fathers, accom- 
panied Don Tristan into “ Coosa,” 
the territory of the Creeks. Don 
Tristan was kindly received by these 
Indians, formed an alliance with 
them, marched with them against 
their enemies, the Natchez tribe, and 
remained with them about two years. 
In this interval, however, the zeal of 
the two missionaries was rewarded 


only by the baptism of a few dying. 


infants and adults. Don Tristan re- 
turned to Pensacola Bay, where the 
new governor arrived from Mexico 
shortly after, with eight more Do- 
minicans. When the governor be- 
held how little had been accom- 
plished, and heard the discouraging 
accounts of the missionaries besides, 
he resolved to abandon Florida, and 
to take the whole party back with 
him to Mexico. Don Tristan, how- 
ever, persisted in remaining, and Fa- 
ther Dominic de Salazar, one of 
those who had been with him among 
the Creeks, together with Matthew, 
a lay-brother, and a few men be- 
sides, shared his solitude. But this 
courageous persistence was not des- 
tined to be crowned with any perma- 
nent result, for the Viceroy of Mexi- 
co despatched a vessel to the little 


{ 
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colony with peremptory orders for 
all its members to return. Thus 
Florida was again left without the 
succors of a Christian mission. Fa- 
ther Dominic ended his life of zeal 
and labor as Bishop of Manila, in 
the Philippines. 

At last, Pedro Melendez de Aviles, 
the first naval commander of his day, 
received from Philip IIL., together 
with the title of Adelentado of Flori- 
da, the command of a fleet of 34 
vessels, conveying 2,646 men. Me- 
lendez had also a personal interest in 
this expedition, inasmuch as _ he 
hoped to recover a son, who, having 
been shipwrecked on the Florida 
coast, might still be alive and in the 
hands of the Indians, or have been 
captured by French cruisers, France 
and Spain being then at enmity with 
one another. He carried mission- 
aries with him, chiefly Franciscans 
and Jesuits. The usual storms and 
shipwrecks intervened, and one ves- 
sel was captured by French cruisers, 
so that only a small force came to 
anchor off the mouth of the St. 
John’s River. Here a French fleet 
was found already riding, and a fort 
had been erected on shore. Melen- 
dez pursued the French vessel to 
sea, was in turn pursued by them, 
entered St. Augustine’s River while 
the French were wrecked outside, at- 
tacked their fort, and put all to the 
sword—a proceeding which the 
usages of war at that time might 
have palliated, but could never jus- 
tify. 

St. Augustine, the oldest of our 
American cities, was now (1565) 
founded by Melendez, and detach- 
ments were sent out to throw up 
forts along the coast. At his solicit- 
ation, St. Francis Borgia, then Gen- 
eral of the Society of Jesus, sent 
three other Jesuits, one of whom, F. 
‘Peter Martinez, the superior, was 
killed by the natives, into whose 
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hands he fell in consequence of hav- 
ing been shipwrecked. Others of 
the Society were afterwards sent, and 
the mission was erected into a vice- 
province, with F. John Baptist Se- 
gura as superior. It is impossible, in 
reading Mr. Shea’s History of the Mis- 
sions, to follow the exact order of 
events. Suffice it to say—not to 
linger upon details at this point— 
that many Indian youths were taken 
to Havana and instructed by Father 
John Roger and Brother Villareal, 
the two companions of Father Mar- 
tinez; that the vice-provincial and 
the other Jesuits sent with him were 
stationed at various points within the 
thus extensive limits comprehended 
as Florida; that missions were es- 
tablished among the Creeks and 
among another tribe superior to 
them (and supposed to have been 
the Cherokees), all of which were 
most meagre in result; that the Pope 
St. Pius V. addressed a letter (1569) 
to the governor of Florida, urging 
the repression of scandals among 
the whites, so that no obstruction 
should be offered to the work of con- 
version among the Indians ; and that, 
finally, the working force of the So- 
ciety was most seriously reduced, 
first, by the loss of Father Martinez, 
already mentioned, next by that of 
Brother Baez, who died from the ef- 
fects of the climate, at his station on 
Amelia Island, and subsequently by 
the massacre in Virginia (or possibly 
Maryland) of Fathers Segura and 
Quiros, with four lay-brothers, at the 
instigation of a pretended Indian 
convert who had inveigled them 
thither. Father Segura’s party on 
this occasion included also several 
Indian youths who had been educat- 
ed in Havana, and of these only one 
escaped with his life. From him 
the details of the martyrdom of his 
companions were gathered. Thus 
as early as 1570 was the region bor- 
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dering on the Chesapeake, which 
was then called St. Mary’s Bay, sanc- 
tified by the blood of its martyrs. 

The loss of so many valuable 
members in a field so sterile of fruit 
forced the Jesuits, in a manner, to 
abandon it, “to abandon it as they 
had abandoned no other, without be- 
ing driven from it,” remarks Shea, 
and in the following year the survi- 
vors were recalled to the more invit- 
ing field of Mexico. In 1572, Me- 
lendez, who had visited Spain mean- 
while, set out thence to make pur- 
suit for the murderers of Father Se- 
gura and his companions. He cap- 
tured eight of them, and these, under 
the instructions of Father Roger, 
who accompanied Melendez, embrac- 
ed Christianity before their execution 
and died in the best dispositions. 
The apostate “ chief of Axican,” who 
had promoted the massacre, had es- 
caped to the woods and could not 
be taken. Melendez, on his return 
to Spain, was appointed to command 
the great Armada, which Philip was 
then preparing for the invasion of 
England, but he died before its com- 
pletion. After his death, the north- 
ern limits of Spanish colonization in 
Florida were gradually pushed south 
to the line of St. Mary’s River. 

The missions of Florida were now 
left entirely to the Franciscans, 
whose headquarters were at the con- 
vent of St. Helena, at St. Augustine, 
the venerable walls of which are still 
standing. Besides some who arrived 
in 1573, twelve Franciscans were 
sent thither in 1592. The accession 
of so considerable a number enabled 
the father guardian of St. Helena’s 
to station missionaries at various 
points where, from information re- 
ceived, there was a prospect of some 
success; and indeed, for the first 
time in the history of the missions of 
Florida, villages of Christian neo- 
phytes began to be formed. For 
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the Yemassees, Father Francis de 
Pareja, a native of Mexico, drew up 
in their language his abridgment of 
Christian doctrine, the first work in 
any of our Indian languages that 
was ever issued from the press. The 
missions made peaceful progress for 
two years, when, in 1597, a sudden 
outbreak of Indian fickleness and 
perfidy occurred which spread havoc 
far and wide among them, Father 
Peter de Corpa, whose mission of 
Tolemato occupied the present site 
of the cemetery at St. Augustine, had 
found himself obliged to administer 
a public rebuke to the cacique’s son, 
who, from having been a fervent con- 
vert, fell at last into most vicious 
courses. The latter, filled with re- 
sentment, appealed to the national 
and religious prejudices of his follow- 
ers, and, assembling a body of them, 
rushed to the chapel of Father Corpa, 
and slew him while he was on his 
knees before the altar. 

Thence they repaired to the mission 
of Father Blas Rodriguez at Topoqui, 
and, warning him of his fate, bade 
him prepare for death. He entreat- 
ed that he might be allowed first to 
say Mass, and by a strange con- 
descension his murderers quietly 
awaited the termination of the holy 
sacrifice, and then despatched him as 
he knelt to make his thanksgiving. 
Fathers Badajoz and Aunon at Guale 
or Amelia Island were the next 
victims ; but the latter, made aware 
of their approach and of their designs, 
had time to say Mass and communi- 
cate his companion. Then followed 
the massacre of Father Francis de 
Velascola, the most distinguished of 
the missionaries, at Asao. The as- 
sailants met with a repulse at St. 
Peter’s Isle, the seat of another mis- 
sion, against which they had advanced 
with a flotilla of forty war-canoes ; 
but before attacking this point they 
had fallen upon the mission of Father 
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Francis de Avila at Ospa. He fled, 
was captured, grievously wounded, 
and was condemned to die. They 
finally concluded to sell him into a 
heathen village as a slave, and here 
for a whole year he was compelled 
to perform the most menial offices. 
At the end of this time his task-mas- 
ters, growing weary of him, resolved 
to put him todeath. He was fasten- 
ed to a stake, the fagots were piled 
around him, and he was offered his 
life on condition that he should re- 
nounce his God and marry into their 
tribe. Spurning the proposal, he 
looked to receive the martyr’s crown, 
but on the demand of an old woman 
he was released, and given to her 
that she might exchange him against 
her son who was held a prisoner at 
St. Augustine. The exchange was 
effected, and the father was restored, 
but so changed in appearance from 
the effects of his hardships that he 
was not recognized by his friends. 

The missions were now reduced to 
a feeble state indeed, and the gov- 
ernor of Florida applied himself to 
their restoration, in conjunction with 
the Bishop of Cuba, who visited the 
colony for the purpose. They began 
to revive from the year 1601, and in 
a few years the increase was very 
rapid, no less than forty-three Francis- 
cans being sent thither in the three 
years 1612, 1613, and 1615, who 
aided in establishing on the coast 
and in the interior as many as twenty 
convents or residences. During the 
hundred years of peace that followed 
the revival of the missions under the 
Franciscans, towns of converts grew 
up along the Appalachicola, Flint, 
and other rivers; and the Appalaches, 
Creeks, Cherokees, Atimucas, and 
Yemassees responded to the cares 
bestowed upon them. Pensacola 
was founded in 1693. 

At last, however, the encroach- 
ments of the colonists of Carolina 
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began to grow serious, 


Under the 
auspices of the English government, 
a body of colonists heterogeneous in 
character, but of one mind in their 
hatred of the Spaniards and their 
religion, had been drawn to the 
shores claimed by the latter as belong- 


ing to Florida. They were compos- 
ed of immigrants from Old and New 
England and the Low Countries, of 
French Huguenots, Scotch, and 
others. Charleston was founded by 
them in 1680, and they penetrated 
the country in various directions. 
They gained over the Yemassees 
from the Spanish ; and in conjunction 
with them plundered and destroyed 
the mission of St. Catharine’s, as 
early as 1684, All the stations 
between the Altamaha and Savan- 
nah rivers, now a portion of Georgia, 
were broken up, and the Indians 
were killed, or captured and carried 
off by hundreds, the survivors taking 
refuge in the peninsula. 

In 1702, the animosities of the 
European war of the Spanish succes- 
sion extended hither, and war aggra- 
vated the hostility of the English 
colonists. In that year they made 
an attack on St. Augustine, but with- 
out capturing its fort, and fell upon 
the “ Indian converts of the Spanish 
priests,” on Flint River, killing or 
capturing six hundred of them; and 
all captives of the English at this 
time suffered the hard fate of being 
sold as slaves in Charleston and 
other ports. The principal mission 
of the Appalaches at St. Mark’s was 
destroyed, and three Franciscans 
taken there were put to a cruel death. 
This tribe, in fact, was reduced within 
four years from seven thousand to 
four hundred. The Atimucas on the 
Appalachicola were invaded, and 
driven east of the St. John’s River. 
In short, ruin and desolation were 
spread on every side. 

In 1730, the Yemassees turned 
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upon their recent allies, the English, 
and were joined by the Creeks, 
Cherokees, and other tribes. They 
were defeated, as the Tuscaroras had 
been the year before; but while the 
latter were driven north and united 
themselves with the Five Nations, 
the former were compelled to take 
refuge in the peninsula. ‘The treaty 
of Utrecht, the same year, at the 
close of the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession, while it contracted the limits 
of the Spanish possessions in Florida, 
had also its effect in lessening the 
acts of hostility from which they had 
suffered. But the missions remained 
a mere shadow of what they had 
formerly been, and Spain was too 
feeble to guarantee the complete 
protection even of those that subsist- 
ed. Finally, the cession of Florida 
to England by the treaty of Paris in 
1763 proved the death-blow of all 
of them. Most of the Spanish set- 
tlers left, and the Franciscans depart- 
ed with them. England restored the 
country to Spain twenty years after; 
but, meanwhile, the Christian Indians 
had been expelled from the two 
towns they occupied under the walls 
of St. Augustine, and deprived of the 
soil they had cultivated and the 
church they had erected. They 
became Seminoles, which in their 
language signifies “ wanderers,” 
Under Catholic influence, they had 
become a quiet, orderly, industrious 
race, living side by side with the 
Spaniards in peaceand comfort. The 
English drove them back into bar- 
barism and paganism. Even in their 
everglades they were not left in 
peace, for the government of the 
United States, which acquired Florida 
by purchase in 1821, expelled them 
from their wretched patrimony, but 
at a cost to the country of a thousand 
lives and fifteen millions of dollars. 
Its troops have, ever since the ac- 
quisition of Florida, made use of the 
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ancient convent of St. Helena, at 
St. Augustine, as barracks. A rem- 
nant of the Indians is still left, and 
measures have been recently taken 
by the Bishop of St. Augustine, 
whose see was erected only in 1870, 
to revive the faith among them. 

As in Florida, so in New Mexico, 
the missionaries were chiefly if not en- 
tirely Franciscans. We have already 
referred to the expedition of Coro- 
nado, and to the two missionaries, 
F. Padillo, and the lay-brother, his 
companion, who were left behind at 
their own request, and who became 
the first martyrs of the missions of 
New Mexico (1541). Little induce- 


ment presented itself for sending new 
missionaries in the field, but in 1581 
the solicitations of a pious lay-brother, 
Augustin Rodriguez, engaged in the 
Mexican missions, caused the for- 
mation of a party consisting of Fa- 
thers Francis Lopez and John de 


Santa Maria, and himself, attended by 
ten soldiers and six Mexican Indians. 
After proceeding seven hundred miles, 
they found themselves among the tribe 
of Tehuas, who, unlike the Indians of 
the plains, lived in houses and dressed 
in cotton mantles, ‘The soldiers now 
persisted in returning, but their de- 
parture seemed a less serious misfor- 
tune since the mission gave promise 
of success. So much so, indeed, that 
F. de Santa Maria was despatched to 
Mexico for auxiliaries, but on the third 
day out was surprised and killed by 
roving Indians. In an attack made on 
the Tehuas by their enemies not long 
after, F. Lopez fell by the hand of the 
assailants. Brother Rodriguez, left 
alone, subsequently fell a victim to his 
zeal in inveighing against the vices 
of those for whose conversion he was 
laboring ; growing weary of his re- 
proaches, they put him to death. 
Two other Franciscans in attendance. 
on a subsequent expedition suffered 
the fate of martyrs, and thus the found- 
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ations of the New Mexican missions 
were laid in blood. 

In 1597, Juan de Ofate led a col- 
ony to the, Northern Rio Grande. 
Several Franciscans accompanied him, 
and the first Spanish post in this re- 
gion, that of ‘San Gabriel, was estab- 
lished. After a year, the commander 
sent a favorable report by the hands 
of two fathers and a lay-brother, who 
were returning to Mexico to solicit 
additional missionaries. One of the 
three, F. Christopher Salazar, died 
on the way, and was buried in the 
wilderness. The missionaries asked 
for were sent, five or six at one time, 
and six at another. So great was 
the success subsequently achieved that 
by the year 1608 eight thousand of 
the Indians of New Mexico had been 
baptized, and many of them were 
taught to read and write, before the 
Puritans set foot in New England 
(1620). 

A report made to the crown in 1626 
enumerates twenty-seven missions that 
had been established up to that time, 
six convents or residences, and four 
sumptuous churches built. Many of 
of these missions and residences, and 
three of the churches (those at Santa 
Fé, Pecos, and Jemez), are recog- 
nizable in the account of the diocese 
furnished in Sadliers’ Catholic Almanac 
for 1872. One of the missions was 
among the Zuiii, over against whose 
town of Cibola Friar Mark had plant- 
ed his prophetic cross in 1539. The 
missionary at this post, F. John Le- 
trado, lost his life in endeavoring to 
evangelize a neighboring tribe. F. 
Martin de Arbide perished in a like 
attempt. 

Heaven itself seemed to come to 
the assistance of the missionaries by 
a miraculous intervention,* for a tribe 
which none of the fathers had pre- 


* Those who are curious on this point are re- 
ferred to the Mystic City of God, by the Ven. 
Maria de Agreda, a Spanish Carmelite nun. 
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viously met or visited was found fully 
instructed in Christian doctrine. 

Some reverses occurred, owing to 
causes not clearly stated by Mr. Shea. 
They were probably due to the per- 
sistent hostility of the pagan portion 
of the population. In 1680, great 
devastations were committed by them, 
many missionaries were killed, and 
some churches destroyed which were 
never after rebuilt ; but a period of 
comparative peace succeeded, which 
was disturbed finally only by the incur- 
sions ofthe Apaches. A mission was 
established among the latter in 1733, 
but without fruit. Nine years after- 
wards, some converts were made 
among the Moquisand Navojoes. A 
report among the United States Ex- 
ecutive documents of 1854 — and 
which corresponds with the state- 
ments published by Villasefior, so 
long ago as 1748—bears testimony to 
the happy moral and industrial condi- 
tion of the Christian Indians of New 
Mexico. The Puebla Indians, as 
they are now called, number in the 
diocese of Santa Fé 12,000. 

The history of the missions of 
Texas need not greatly prolong our 
narrative. Shortly after the discov- 
ery of the mouth of the Mississippi 
by La Salle in 1691, who made no 
permanent settlement in Texas, the 
Spanish authorities sent thither a 
number of Franciscans. By them, 
eight missions were established, 
which prospered until a failure 
occurred in the crops which the 
Indians had been taught to raise. 
The cattle with which the missions 
had been stocked died at the same 
time, and moreover the soldiers, of 
whom there was a small guard at 
each post, had rendered themselves 
obnoxious to the natives, In con- 
sequence, the missions fell into de- 
cay. Their restoration began in 
1717, and by 1746 they embraced 
posts among five different tribes. 
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Visits were also made to the Osages 
and Missouris, in one of which ex- 
peditions a father lost his life and 
another was long retained as a 
prisoner. 

The missions subsisted and flour- 
ished until 1812, when they were 
suppressed by the Spanish govern- 
ment. Even then, the Indians, 
though deprived of spiritual succor, 
remained faithful to the religious 
teachings they had received. Father 
Diaz was sent to them by the Bishop 
of Monterey, in 1832, and after la- 
boring for a year at Nacogdoches, 
was killed by wandering Indians, 
Soon after this the whites began to 
pour into Texas, and by 1836 grew 
powerful enough to declare and to 
maintain the independence of the 
state. The demoralization and dis- 
persion of the Indians followed, as a 
natural consequence. Father Timon, 


afterwards Bishop of Buffalo, was ap- 


pointed in 1840 Prefect Apostolic 
of Texas, and, despatching thither 
Father Odin as Vice-Prefect, follow- 
ed him shortly after. By an act of 
justice, of which modern governments 
rarely afford so striking an example, 
the old ecclesiastical property was 
restored to the church by the Texan 
legislature. Father Odin was made 
bishop in 1842, and his see became 
the diocese of Galveston in 1847, 
two years after the annexation of 
Texas to the United States. The 
biography of this eminent prelate (who 
subsequently became Archbishop of 
New Orleans), in Clarke’s Deceased 
Bishops, furnishes much interesting 
matter regarding the history of the 
church in Texas. ‘Thé report of the 
diocese for 1871 supplies no infor- 
mation in regard to the Indian pop- 
ulation, if indeed any Christians are 
still to be found among them within 
the limits of the state. Many relics 
remain of the churches, aqueducts, 
and other public works erected by 
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the Franciscans and their neophytes 
during the prosperous period of the 
missions. 

The first expedition to any por- 
tion of California, which was accom- 
panied by missionaries, was that un- 
der Vizcaino, in 1596, to the peninsu- 
la, but no permanent footing was 
made at the time, In 1601, three 
Carmelite fathers visited that por- 
tion now included in the United 
States, and made a temporary stay, 
and no more, at what are now Santa 
Barbara, Monterey, and San Fran- 
cisco. The Jesuits began their mis- 
sions south of the Gila in 1642, and 
gradually extended them north, until, 
in 1697, they had entered the limits 
of our present territory. The success 
characteristic of their missions every- 
where—for their failure in Florida was 
something abnormal—followed them 
here. All was proceeding well, when 
that extensive conspiracy arose in 
Europe against the Society which 
the history of the age subsequently 
shows to have been directed quite as 
much against the church as against 
the Jesuits. The King of Spain, hay- 
ing been drawn into the plot as 
other sovereigns were, ordered the 
Jesuits to be torn in a single day 
from all their missions throughout 
his wide domains. On the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, 1768, every Jesuit was carried 
off from California a prisoner. Accus- 
ed of no crime, condemned without 
a trial, the missionaries were dragged 
from amid their neophytes, who in 
grief and consternation deplored 
their loss. 

Spain was, however, not yet pre- 
pared to cut loose entirely from her 
religious traditions, and she sent 
Franciscans to take the place of the 
banished Jesuits. The vessel that 
landed the latter at San Blas re- 
turned to California with twelve 
Franciscans, at the head of whom 
was Father Junipero Serra, an expe- 
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rienced Indian missionary. After 
placing priests at the vacated mis- 
sions, Father Serra went on to found 
others,San Ferdinand, San Bonaven- 
tura, and San Diego being estab- 
lished in 1769, that at Monterey in 
1770—at the news of which founda- 
tions all the bells in the city of 
Mexico were rung--San Gabriel the 
same year, St. Anthony of Padua in 
1771, San Luis Obispo in 1772, San 
Juan Capistrano in 1774, San Fran- 
cisco in 1776, Santa Clara in 1777. 
In this interval many more of the 
sons of St. Francis came to join in 
the labors of their brethren, or to re- 
place those who were worn out with 
toil. At Monterey, in 1771, when 
the feast of Corpus Christi was cele- 
brated with a pomp such as the wil- 
derness had never before seen, 
twelve priests joined in the sacred 
procession. The Dominicans, more- 
over, applied for a share in the work 
of the missions, and in 1774 were 
assigned to all those stations formerly 
served by the Jesuits, the Francis- 
cans retaining only those that had 
been founded by themselves, except 
San Ferdinand, which was also given 
to the Dominicans, As the missions 
thus transferred were chiefly in Old 
California (the peninsula), their his- 
tory does not enter within the scope 
of this narrative. 

In 1775, the mission at San Diego 
was attacked by a large force of 
pagan Indians, led on by two apos- 
tates of their own race, Father Louis 
Jayme, one of the two priests sta- 
tioned here, was awakened by the 
flames, and, supposing the fire to be 
accidental, came to the door with 
his usual salutation, “ Love God, my 
children.” He was immediately 
seized, dragged _ off, pierced with ar- 
rows, and hacked to death by blows 
with swords made of hardened wood. 
The other father happily escaped. 
When Father Serra heard what had 
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occurred, he exclaimed, 
God, that field is watered,” rebuilt 
the mission, after some opposition 
from the civil authorities, and went 
on with his labors in founding others. 
Father Crespi, the principal assistant 
of Father Serra, died in 1782, after a 
missionary career of thirty years, of 
which fourteen had been spent in 
California. Father Serra himself ex- 
pired two years after. Although 
seventy-one years of age at the time 
of his death, his zeal was undimin- 
ished and his faculties were unim. 
paired. Under his administration, 
as Prefect Apostolic of California, 
ten new missions had been estab- 
lished, and ten thousand Indians 
baptized. Yet death found him 
busy with plans of still other founda- 
tions. 

By a Papal Bull of June 16th, 
1774, the power of administering 
confirmation was granted to the pre- 
fect apostolic. This privilege was 
of course shared by Father Serra’s 
successors in the same office. The 
first of these was Father Palou, 
under whom the following new mis- 
sions were founded: Santa Barbara 
in 1786, La Purisima Concepcion, 
near San Luis Obispo, in 1787, Santa 
Cruz near Branciforte, and Nuestra 
Sefiora de Soledad, near Monterey, 
in 1791. Father Palou then 
turned to Mexico, where he became 
superior of the convent of San Fer- 
nando. He was succeeded as pre- 
fect by Father Lazven, who re- 
mained in office until his death in 
1803. In the interval, Father Laz- 
ven founded three great missions, 
San José, San Miguel, and San 
Fernando, all in the year 1797. 
San Luis, Rey de Francia, was 
founded in the following year. St. 
Louis of France was thus honored in 
this remote wilderness at a time when 
the nation over which he had ruled 
rejected alike his faith, his institu- 
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tions, and his family. The celebrated 
Father Peyri, whose portrait is given 
in Mr. Shea’s History of the Missions, 
superintended the foundation of this 
greatest of the Californian reductions. 
In front of the church, which is 
ninety feet in length, of stone, and 
rises at one end in a beautiful tower 
and dome (says Mr. Shea), “ extends 
a colonnade not without architec- 
tural beauty, and nearly five hun- 
dred feet long, while in depth it is 
almost of equal proportions.” Three 
thousand five hundred Indian con- 
verts were soon gathered together, 
occupying twenty ranches around 
this abode of peace and plenty. 
Father Marigno Payeras succeed- 
ed Father Lazven as prefect, and 
founded the mission of Santa Inez in 
1804. At this time Spain became 
unable, amid the distractions which 
arose from the French Revolution— 
for which she herself had assisted in 


preparing the way by the share she 
took in the persecution of the Jesuits 
—to extend the aid which new found- 
ations required, and, therefore, none 


were made. The missions already 
in existence were not affected to any 
great extent by the difficulties of the 
mother country, for they were self- 
supporting. In 1817, however, it 
became possible to found the mis- 
sion of San Rafael, and this proved 
to be the last foundation under Span- 
ish auspices. Others were projected, 
but the power of Spain in the west- 
tern world was already tottering to 
its fall. In 1821, Iturbide’s short- 
lived empire replaced the authority 
of the Spanish crown in Mexico, and 
two years after, Santa Anna’s success- 
ful revolt changed the empire into a 
republic. Father Sanchez was now 
prefect, and in 1823 established the 
mission of San Francisco Solano, the 
first and last erected under Mexican 
rule. 

Echandia, the governor sent out 
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by the Mexican authorities, arrived 
in California in 1824. Then began 
the robbery and destruction of the 
missions, the first step in which 
was the substitution of government 
agents in the temporal rule of the 
missions for that of the fathers, who 
had always exercised this authority 
to the great advantage of the In- 
dians, and without drawing thence 
any profit for themselves, since they 
were both by habit of life and by 
religious vow poor men. _ Father 
Peyri was driven from his mission of 
San Luis Rey which he had founded 
more than thirty years before, and had 
directed ever since with admirable 
skill; nor could the tears and en- 
treaties of his neophytes move the 
stony-hearted governor to retain him. 
At this populous mission, many of 
the Indians had been taught the 
trades, and were blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, and mechanics in various de- 
partments; they also owned sixty 
thousand head of cattle, and raised 
thirteen thousand bushels of grain 
yearly. At San Luis Obispo, Father 
Martinez had in like manner formed 
his flock to industry; they wove and 
dyed ordinary cloth and fine cotton 
fabrics, and could have always main- 
tained a state of prosperity and hap- 
piness had their possessions and 
their beloved director been left to 
them, but the former were wrecked, 
and the latter was brutally expelled. 
Five other fathers were driven 
from their missions, and a regular 
system of robbery commenced: 
ranch after ranch was taken, cattle 
were swept off, and the minds of the 
Indians were endeavored to be poi- 
soned against the missionaries by 
Echandia, through wilful representa- 
tions, so that in one case they at- 
tempted to take the life of a priest. 
Other missionaries, after having spent 
thirty or forty years in civilizing the 
Indians, and raising them to a state 
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of comfort and plenty, found them- 
selves obliged, by the ill-treatment 
they suffered, to leave the country. 
The prefect, Father Sanchez, was the 
special object of this persecution on 
the part of Echandia, and died of 
grief in 1831, consoled only by the 
momentary peace which reigned at 
the time under Echandia’s successor, 
Don Manuel Victoria, who during 
the few months he was in office re- 
stored the missions so far as he was 
able ; but after his removal the pil- 
lage progressed as before. 

Father Francisco Garcia Diego 
was appointed prefect in 1832, and 
arrived in California in January of 
the following year, taking up his resi- 
dence at Santa Clara. The number 
of missionaries was now so reduced 
that Father Garcia found it necessary 
to take with him ten fathers to re- 
cruit their ranks. The new prefect 
did what he could to ward off the 
ruin which threatened the missions, 
but they were doomed, and the de- 
cree of secularization passed by the 
Mexican Congress in 1834 and en- 
forced in 1837 only completed their 
destruction, Thus, this wretched 
republic, which is and always has 
been unable amidst the contentions 
of its rival chiefs, with their ever re- 
curring pronunciamentos, to preserve 
domestic peace, and which has suffer- 
ed thé great public works erected in 
Mexico by the crown to fall into de- 
cay, carried spiritual and temporal 
ruin to the fair regions which had 
been consecrated to religion and 
peace, to industry and innocence, 
and overthrew the noblest monu- 
ments which the zeal and the faith 
of Spain had bequeathed to her col- 
onies. 

Father Garcia’s heart was wrung 
with anguish at the spectacle of des- 
olation which surrounded him, and 
to which, with all his efforts, he was 
able to interpose only a feeble barrier. 
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He repaired to Mexico to intercede 
with the government in behalf of 
his oppressed and helpless people. 
Through his influence the law of sec- 
ularization was repealed, and an act 
passed restoring the property of the 
missions. But the reparation came 
too late; the plunderers were in full 
possession of their ill-gotten property, 
and no power could wrest it from them. 
Meanwhile, a_ severe illness at the 
capital, and the affairs of his order in 
Zacatecas, retained him in Mexico, 
where, in 1840, he received notice 
of his appointment to the bishopric 
of the Californias. He was conse- 
crated in the same year, but was un- 
able to take possession of his diocese 
until December, 1841. 

On arriving at San Diego, he 
found the mission and the church in 
ruins. At San Gabriel, where ex- 
tensive vineyards had been in full 
bearing, and to protect which the 
father was in negotiation with an 
American house for iron fences, even 
the vines were pulled up. This mis- 
sion had loaded ships with its pro- 
ducts, which were despatched regu- 
larly to San Blas and Lima. Amid 
its ruins, a traveller (Duflot de Mo- 
fras) describes in 1842 seeing the 
missionary Father Estenega seated 
in a field before a large table, with 
his sleeves rolled up kneading clay 
and teaching his Indians to make 
bricks. San Luis Obispo was in the 
same condition, and Father Abella, 
the oldest missionary in the country, 
whom La Perouse had seen here in 
1787, still survived in 1842. His 
only bed was a hide, his only food 
dried beef, and he divided among 
his poor and plundered Indians the 
alms he received. At San José, Fa- 
ther Gonzalez, prefect of the north- 
em missions, subsisted on the scanty 
rations furnished him by the officials. 
La Soledad, from having been an 
earthly paradise, was now a wilder- 
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ness of ruin and desolation. Its mis- 
sionary, Father Serra, of whom an 
American says “it was a happiness 
indeed to have known him,” had 
died of hunger and wretchedness in 
1838 on the spot where thousands 
had enjoyed his hospitality. He ex- 
pired in the arms of the Indians 
whom he had spent thirty years in 
instructing and protecting, falling at 
the foot of the altar just as he had 
begun Mass. At San Francisco So- 
lano, everything had been deStroyed, 
and the materials of the mission- 
house and chapel sacrilegiously used 
in building the palace of Don Mari- 
ano Vallejo. Santa Barbara still 
possessed its missions, the residence 
of the devoted prefect of the south- 
ern missions, Father Narcisso Duran, 
and at San Fernando, Santa Clara, 
and Santa Inez (where Bishop Gar- 
cia afterwards erected a seminary) 
the missionaries had succeeded in 
saving much. Everywhere else, 
ruin and desolation had overtaken 
the missions. 

The Indian population of the mis- 
sions was reduced from 30,650 to 
4,450, their cattle dwindled from 424,- 
000 to 28,000, and their other stock 
in proportion, for they had owned 
62,500 horses and 321,500 sheep be- 
sides. They had raised annually 
122,500 bushels of wheat and corn. 

Their agriculture was now destroy- 
ed, and they themselves were mostly 
scattered and demoralized. ‘“ Bishop 
Garcia Diego y Moreno,” says Mr. 
Clarke in his Zives of Deceased Bishops, 
“stood in the midst of desolation, 
and but for his apostolic zeal and ro- 
bust courage would have despaired.” 
He saved what he could of the mis- 
sions,and rescued many souls from 
crime and barbarism ; he made long, 
difficult journeys throughout his devas- 
tated diocese, and addressed the most 
moving appeals to the Mexican gov- 
ernment, At last, after wearing him- 
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self out with labors that were far from 
fruitless, and which certainly stayed 
for a time the progress of disintegra- 
tion, he retired to Santa Barbara to die, 
and there peacefully gave up his soul 
to God, April 13, 1846. 

Thirteen missionaries still survived 
amidst the relics of the great works 
of charity and beneficence they had 
created or sustained, when in 1848 
the soil of Upper California changed 
owners, and became attached to the 
domains of the United States. A 
new population overran the land, 
and the Indians of the missions have 
entirely disappeared. What is worse, 
they have been driven by the hostility 
of the Americans to the mountains, 
and provoked into acts of reprisal, 
the result of which will be that at 
no distant day the career of plunder 
and outrage of which they have been 
the victims, will be crowned by their 
total extermination. 

We shall give in anote an account 
collated from Mr. Shea’s History of the 
Catholic Missions in the United States, 
of the manner of living followed in 
the mission establishments of Califor- 
nia, by the Indians, under the direc- 
tion of the fathers. 

In the history of the missions of 
Maryland we are presented with a re- 
markable example of the influence of 
pure bigotry in arresting the most be- 
neficent ministrations of religion to- 
wards both the white and Indian races, 
Under the mild and paternal admin- 
istration of Lord Baltimore, the settle- 
ment, made so auspiciously on the 
feast of the Annunciation, March 25, 
1634,soon attached to it the native 
tribes ; for they were fairly dealt with, 
and were paid for whatever lands were 
required of them. Father Andrew 
White, an English Jesuit, and a con- 
fessor of the faith—for he had suf- 
fered exile abroad and imprisonment 
at home on account of it—was the 
spiritual director of the mission. Al 
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though fifty-five years. of age, he had 
no sooner landed than he applied him- 
self to the study of the Indian tongue. 
He and his companions then estab- 
lished themselves at the more advanc- 
ed posts, prepared catechisms, etc., in 
the Indian language, and made good 
progress in the conversion of the na- 
tives, the principal chief and his family 
being the first to demand baptism. 

In 1644, Claiborne, the persecuting 
agent of the persecuting colony of 
Virginia, swooped down upon the 
peaceful settlements of Maryland, 
and among other outrages carried off 
the Jesuits as prisoners to England. 
Father White was never able to return, 
but Father Fisher and others did af- 
ter three years, and resumed the work 
of the missions. The rise of the Puri- 
tan party in 1652 after the usurpation 
of Cromwell, and the subsequent ac- 
cession to power of the Anglicans, 
who in 1692 made their religion the 
state church, effectually extinguished 
the Indian missions. What became of 
the poor Indians, we know not; but, 
judging from what this class of reli- 
gionists havedone elsewhere, their fate 
must have been first to be robbed, 
then demoralized, and finally to be 
exiled or exterminated. 

Thenceforward, not only were the 
Catholics who had planted the col- 
ony and who had invited thither the 
persecuted of other colonies to share 
with themselves in all the privileges 
of government and of perfect free- 
dom of religion—not only were the 
Catholics deprived of all share in the 
administration of public affairs, but 
their religion was proscribed and 
their priests were hunted down. 
Grasping and domineering as the 
Puritans have shown themselves to 
be everywhere, never did they or 
their Anglican abettors display a 
blacker ingratitude than in their 
transactions on the soil of Maryland, 
where those who bestowed upon 
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them an exceptional religious liberty 
were excluded from all share in its 
benefits. 

The faith, though persecuted, was 
kept alive among the whites by the 
Maryland Jesuits, who continued to 
adhere to their flocks. Nor did the 
suppression of their Society in 1773 
dissolve this bond, for by an associa- 
tion among themselves they retained 
their missions; and as their property 
was not confiscated here as was 
everywhere done in Europe, they re- 
tained that also. In 1805, Bishop 
Carroll, himself an ex-Jesuit, obtain- 
ed from the superior in Russia, 
where the Society still subsisted, the 
privilege of affiliation with it for the 
late members of the order in Mary- 
land. The bishop then confirmed 
them in the possession of their mis- 
sions, and thus the Society resumed 
its footing in Maryland nine years 
before it had been restored all over 
the world by Pius VII. Among the 
young men who joined it in 1806 
was the now venerable Father Mc- 
Elroy, who, in his ninetieth year, re- 
tains the zeal and energy of younger 
days. The Jesuit province of Mis- 
sourl was, as before stated, an off- 
shoot from that of Maryland, and 
some fathers of the western province 
are still living who made their novi- 
tiate in Maryland. Bishop Vande- 
velde, of Chicago, and subsequently 
of Natchez, where he died in 1855, 
was one of these. The present Vic- 
ar Apostolic of Kansas, a Jesuit from 
Missouri, perpetuates amidst his In- 
dians the traditions of the mother 
province. 

The old Catholic families of Mary- 
land, sustained and encouraged by 
their pastors, and preserving the faith 
amidst obloquy and disfranchisement, 
have contributed their full share to 
the distinguished laity of their coun- 
try, to the ranks of the religious of 
various orders, male and female, the 
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secular clergy, and the episcopate. 
Their honorable record is too full to 
admit of a reference to individuals, 
were this even the place for it; but 
we might recall, among prelates, the 
names of Archbishops Carroll and 
Neale of Baltimore, and Bishops 
Fenwick of Boston, Fenwick of Cin- 
cinnati, and Miles of Nashville. 
Archbishop Eccleston of Baitimore, 
although a Marylander by birth, was 
of Protestant family, and was him- 
self a convert. Bishop Chanche of 
Natchez was also a Marylander, but 
the child of refugees from San Domin- 
go. The sees of Wheeling, Natchez, 
Chicago, and North Carolina are 
filled by sons of Maryland, the de- 
scendants of a later immigration, 
Even in colonizing other states, the 
faithful children of Maryland formed 
a nucleus of Catholicity, as in Ken- 
tucky, wherever they went. By a 
happy dispensation, this colony, 


grown into a diocese, and governed 
by a scion of one of these old fami- 
lies, the late eminent and beloved 


Spalding—gave him back to the 
archiepiscopal chair of his ancestral 
state. 

In later, as in former times, Mary- 
land has been the “land of the 
sanctuary” for the oppressed of 
other lands, and the trials and tri- 
umphs in which her own children 
have borne part have been shared 
by the strangers who have taken re- 
fuge within her borders. When, in 
1770, a solitary Jesuit from White- 
marsh in Lower Maryland visited 
Baltimore, then an insignificant set- 
tlement, and so poorly provided as 
to Catholic worship that the priest 
brought his own altar-furniture, and 
had to say Mass in a private house, 
a large part of the flock in attend- 
ance was composed of Acadians who 
had been cruelly transported from 
their homes by the British govern- 
ment, Stilllater, the French Revolu- 
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tion threw upon her shores those de- 
voted clergymen whose virtues and 
whose labors have shed so much honor 
on the church of their adopted coun- 
try. The institutions of religion and 
of learning which they founded in Ma- 
ryland have educated for civil life 
or for the church men who have at- 
tained the highest eminence in one 
or the other. The founders of or the 
preceptors in these institutions have 
filled sees in various portions of the 
country—Dubois at New York, Da- 
vid at Bardstown, Flaget at Louis- 
ville, Dubourg at New Orleans, 
Maréchal at Baltimore, and Bruté at 
Vincennes, all now deceased, besides 
the present Bishop of St. Augustine, 
among living prelates. St. Mary’s 
Seminary at Baltimore has seen ad- 
vanced to the mitre, from among her 
Levites, Bishops Reynolds of Charles- 
ton, O’Reilly of Hartford, and Por- 
tier of Mobile; while Mount St. Ma- 
ry’s, the “mother of bishops,” has 
given to the American hierarchy from 
among hers, Archbishop Hughes 
of New York, Bishops Quarter of 
Chicago, Gartland of Savannah, 
Carrell of Covington, Young of Erie, 
and the living archbishops of New 
York and Cincinnati — probably 
others. 

The subsequent revolution in San 
Domingo drove hither also whites 
who escaped with little more than life, 
and blacks whose fidelity to their 
masters and to their religion with- 
stood the shock of those terrible 
times. Among the former were the 
parents of Bishop Chanche; also, 
young Joubert, who, after becoming 
a priest, devoted himself to the 
blacks, that he might overcome his 
horror for the race that had massa- 
cred his parents; in furtherance of 
this lofty act of self-renunciation, he 
formed a community of religious wo- 
men of color, whose first members 
were creoles of San Domingo. The 
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Oblate Sisters of Providence still 
flourish, and impart the blessings of 
secular and religious education to the 
young of their sex and color. Fi- 
nally—for we must hasten to a close 
—it is a noticeable fact that New Eng- 
land, which sent forth its Puritan 
colonists to harass the Marylanders 
and persecute the Jesuits, is now a 
portion of the Jesuit province of 
Maryland. 

The great length to which this 
paper has expanded will preclude 
the possibility of giving any space 
to the history of the missions of 
France in Louisiana, and those ex- 
tending from Canada into what is 
now New York and into the regions 
west of that state. This omission 
will be the more pardonable inas- 
much as the history of the French 
missions is better known to Catholic 
readers than much of our other re- 
mote ecclesiastical history. There is 
one page, however, in these annals, 
touching the Christian settlements 
on our northeastern border, that we 
cannot pass over without notice. 
The town in the British Provinces 
now known as Annapolis was the 
point where Catholicity made its first 
foothold in any portion of the region 
north’ of us, at least the first since 
the time of the Northmen. Here, 
in 1608, two Jesuit missionaries ar- 
rived, who in 1613 were to be the 
pioneers of the Abnaki mission in 
Maine. The Recollects, a branch 
of the Franciscans, began their la- 
bors in Quebec in 1615. Other reli- 
gious men, and some communities 
of pious women, came to their assist- 
ance. Notwithstanding wars be- 
tween the various tribes, in the 
course of which the once powerful 
Hurons were almost annihilated, the 
missionaries had gathered together, 
by 1685, a number of Christian vil- 
lages of Indians on the St. Law- 
rence, of which three still exist. 
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Thence, missionaries were sent to the 
shores of Lake Superior, to the tribes 
south of the lakes, to Arkansas, and 
to the lower Mississippi. ‘The heroic 
lives, the sufferings, and the death of 
Jogues, Brébeuf, and Lallemant, and 
so many other holy men who conse- 
crated their lives to these missions, 
are almost familiar themes. 

Of the Abnaki mission referred to 
above, and which was established on 
Mount Desert Island at the mouth 
of the Penobscot, nothing remained 
after a few years except a solitary 
cross guarding the grave of a French 
lay-brother, who died from wounds 
received in an attack made on the 
mission by the English from Vir- 
ginia. The fathers were carried off 
by them on this occasion, and nar- 
rowly escaped being put to death by 
the authorities of Virginia. Thus, as 
Mr. Shea remarks, the first Abnaki 
mission was crushed in its very cradle 
by men who founded a colony in 
which the Gospel was never an- 
nounced to the aborigines. 

In 1642, an Abnaki who had been 
rescued from death by a Christian In- 
dian, in one of the forays made by 
the pagan Iroquois on their neighbors, 
extolled the virtues of the Christians 
so highly on his return home that his 
people sent for black-gowns. Fath- 
er Druillettes was sent to them in 1646, 
and the wonderful change effected by 
him in the few months of his stay ex- 
cited even the admiration of the En- 
glish, whose countrymen in Massachu- 
setts were at this time enacting cruel 
laws against the religion and the order 
to which F. Druillettes belonged. In 
1650, he returned to the Abnakis, and 
was received by them at Norridge- 
wock, their principal village, amidst 
volleys of firearms, and with every 
demonstration of delight. A banquet 
was spread in every cabin, and he 
was forced to visit all. 

“ We have thee at last,” they cried ; 
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«“ thou art our father, our patriarch, our 
countryman. Thou livest like us, thou 
dwellest with us, thou art an Abnaki 
like us. ‘Thou bringest back joy to 
all the country. We had thought of 
leaving this land to seek thee, for many 
have died in thy absence. We were 
losing all hopes of reaching heaven. 
Those whom thou didst instruct per- 
formed all that they had learned, but 
their heart was weary, for it sought and 
could not find thee.” 

At the same time that Druillettes 
was planting the faith among the Ab- 
nakis—who have preserved to this day 
the precious legacy bequeathed to 
them—Rev. John Eliot of Roxbury, 
certainly a well-meaning man and a 
credit to the times and to the people 
among whom he lived, was endeavor- 
ing to christianize the Indians of Mas- 
sachusetts—an attempt which the cru- 
elty and rapacity of his countrymen 
would have rendered abortive, even 
if his barren theology had been able 
to affect anything in their behalf. So 
Drake, the Indian historian, admits 
that even among Eliot’s nominal disci- 
ples there was not the least probabil- 
ity that one-fourth of them were sin- 
cere believers in Christianity. Eliot 
himself said, before his death, “ There 
is a dark cloud upon the work of the 
Gospel among the poor Indians.” In 
King Philip’s war even the Indian 
ministers threw off all disguise and 
took up arms against their white Chris- 
tain neighbors. This last struggle 
against their destroyers resulted in a 
total ruin of the Indians, The Puritan, 
imagining himself the chosen of God, 
and regarding the Indians as Amalek- 
ites and Canaanites whom he was to 
exterminate out of the promised land, 
fell upon them with fire and sword. 

Even the innocent son of King 
Philip, the last of the family of Mas- 
sasoit, was sold into slavery to Ber- 
muda by the men whose children 
have since lifted the finger ofscorn at 
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the population of the South, among 
whom England forced the institution 
that lately perished amid the throes 
of civil war—forced it by the aid, in 
part, of the vessels and the means of 
the pious fathers of New England. 
Father Druillettes, strange to say, 
visited Eliot, by whom he was hospi- 
tably received and entertained, and 
who invited him to pass the winter 
under his roof, But this visit to New- 
England was probably one of busi- 
ness, and the father was soon with 
his beloved Indians again. 

Father Rale was among the suc- 
cessors of Druillettes. An expedition 
of New Englanders destroyed his 
church and village in 1705, but the 
cession of the territory to England 
by France in 1713 restored temporary 
peace to the Abnaki mission. A de- 
putation of their chiefs therefore visit- 
ed Boston, and called upon the gov- 


ernor to solicit means for the rebuild- 
e 


ing of their church. As Protestant- 
ism is always ready to interfere with 
religious enterprises which it could 
never itself have succeeded in, this 
exponent of the religion of New Eng- 
land offered to rebuild their church 
at his own expense if they would dis- 
miss their missionary and take a min- 
ister of his own choice. The reply 
of the indignant spokesman of the In- 
dians is worth quoting: 

“When you first came here,” said 
he, “ you saw me long before the 
French governors, but neither your 
predecessors nor your ministers ever 
spoke to me of prayer or the Great 
Spirit. They saw my furs, my beaver 
and moose skins, and of this alone they 
thought ; these alone they sought, and 
so eagerly that I have been unable to 
supply them with enough. When I 
had much, they were my friends, 
and only then. One day my canoe 
missed the route ; I lost my path, and 
wandered a long way at random, until 
at last I landed near Quebec, in a 
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great village of the Algonquins, where 
the black-gowns were teaching. 
Scarcely had I arrived, when one of 
them came to see me. I was loaded 
with furs, but the black-gown of 
France disdained to look at them; 
he spoke to me of the Great Spirit, of 
heaven, of hell, of the prayer which 
is the only way to reach heaven. I 
heard him with pleasure, and was so 
delighted by his words that I remain- 
ed in the village nearhim, At last the 
prayer pleased me, and I asked to be 
instructed : I solicited baptism, and 
received it. Then I returned to the 
lodges of my tribe, and related all that 
had happened. All envied my happi- 
ness, and wished to partake it; they 
too went to the black-gown to be bap- 
tized. Thus have the French acted. 
Had you spoken to me of the prayer 
as soon as we met, I should now be 
so unhappy as to pray like you, for I 
could not have told whether your 
prayer was good orbad. NowI hold 
to the prayer of the French; I agree 
to it; I shall be faithful to it, even 
until the earth is burned and destroy- 
ed. Keep your men, your gold, and 
your minister: I will go to my French 
father.” 

In the unsettled condition of the 
boundaries, the New Englanders con- 
tinued to make incursions upon the 
territory of the Abnakis. In one of 
these expeditions, Father Rale bare- 
ly escaped capture, but his celebrated 
Abnaki dictionary was pounced up- 
on and carried off, and now forms 
one of the treasures of the library of 
Harvard University. In 1724, he fell 
a victim to the persistence of his ene- 
mies. Notwithstanding these cruel- 
ties, the Abnakis, in the war of the 
Revolution, took part in the defence 
of the soil against England with the 
people who had desolated their home 
and put to death their beloved pastor. 
Orono, the Penobscot chief, bore a 
commission throughout the Revolu- 
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tion, and distinguished himself during 
the war as much by his bravery as by 
his attachment to his religion, never 
consenting to frequent Protestant 
places of worship. 

These sketches, grown so much 
more lengthy than we had expected, 
and yet restrained with difficulty with- 
in their present bounds, must now 
close. May they be read with the 
attention the swdject deserves, and 
thus serve to awaken the honest pride 
of our fellow-Catholics in the past 
history of their church on the soil of 
the United States. May our men of 
culture, stimulated by the appeal that 
shall be made to them by the reading 
classes, spread far and wide the affect- 
ing story of the church’s triumphs 
and reverses in our land, with all the 
glorious details of the lives and deaths 
of its heroes and martyrs! May this 
history grow to be a familiar one to 
the generation that is rising and the 
generations that shall succeed it. We 
love our country, and none dare ques- 
tion our love but they who would 
have the statute-books bristle with laws 
against us such as the genius of our 
institutions forbids and the fathers of 
the Republic rejected. Let us show 
our love for it by mingling the mem- 
ories of all that is dear to us in the 
career of our religion with all that is 
noble and inspiring in the civil histo- 
ry of our land, our fair heritage of 
political and religious freedom. 


NOTE. 

Tur Mission EstaslisHMENTS OF CALIFORNIA, 
—The plan of the early missionaries in Florida 
and New Mexico had been to form the converts 
into villages near the Spanish settlements, in 
which they were trained to the usages of civi- 
lized life. In the numerous Christian villages 
thus spread over the country, all civil functions 
were exercised by the chiefs, the missionaries 
confining themselves to those of a spiritual na- 
ture only. The progress of the Indians under 
this system was slower than was desirable, and 
experience led to an improvement in the manner 
of conducting the missions that were subse- 
quently established in New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. In the latter, the missionary went in the 
first place attended by a small guard, with a 
colony of Indian converts, herds of cattle, and a 
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plentiful supply of agricultural and other imple- 
ments. Chiefly through the converted Indians, 
the surrounding natives were drawn to the mis- 
sion. The next step was to proceed to the erec- 
tion of the mission buildimg, a rectangular struc- 
ture eighty or ninety yards square, with a court- 
yard in the centre, which was adorned with trees 
and fountains. ‘The church and the pastor’s 
residence occupied one side, and galleries sur- 
rounded the court, opening upon the rooms of 
the missionaries, stewards, and travellers, the 
shops, schools, store-rooms, infirmaries, and the 
granary. 

A part of the buildings entirely separated from 
the rest, and called the monastery, was reserved 
for the Indian girls, where they were taught by 
native women to spin and weave, and received 
such other instruction as was suited to their sex. 
The boys learned trades, and those who excelled 
were promoted to the rank of chiefs, thus giving 
a dignity to labor which impelled all to embrace 
it. Once in the mission, the native was instruct- 
ed in Christianity, and constrained to labor. 
Many of the missionaries being skilled in me- 
chanical art, the Indians were formed to every 
trade, and the surplus products of their industry 
were exported yearly in exchange for necessary 
European goods. The Indians were appor- 
tioned into sections, each under a chief who led 
his party to church or to labor, and who was not 
backward in enforcing promptness, Against 
this the Indian at first rebelled: but, as all his 
wants were satisfied, he soon became attached 
to his manner of life, and would draw others 
of his countrymen in, whom he easily persuaded 
to submit to the routine. 

Many learned Spanish thoroughly, and all ac- 
quired a knowledge of the Christian religion, 
which they faithfully practised. Thus they 
gained two great benefits—peace and comfort in 
this life, and means of attaining happiness in the 
next. Those who visited the missions were 
amazed to see that with such petty resources— 
most frequently without the aid of white me- 
chanics—the missionaries accomplished s> much, 
not only in agriculture, but in architecture and 
mechanics; in mills, machines, bridges, roads, 
and canals for irrigation; and accomplished it 
all by transforming hostile and indolent savages 
into laborious carpenters, masons, coopers, sad- 
dlers, shoemakers, weavers, stone-cutters, brick- 
makers, and lime-burners. Around the mission 
building arose the houses of the Indians and of 
a few white settlers; at various distances were 
ranches or hamlets, each with its chapel. In a 
little building near the mission-house was a 
picket of five horsemen, who were at once sol- 
diers and cguriers. 

The regulations of the mission were uniform. 
At daybreak, the Amge/us summoned all to the 
church for prayers and Mass, after which they 
went to breakfast. Then all joined their re- 
spective bands, and proceeded to their regular 
labors, At eleven, they returned to dine, and 
Tested till two, when labor recommenced, and 
continued until the ringing of the Ange/us bell, 
an hour before sunset. After prayers and beads, 
they supped, and spent the evening in innocent 
amusements, Their food was the fresh beef and 
mutton plentifully supplied by their herds and 
flocks, cakes of wheat and Indian corn, peas, 
beans, and such vegetabies as they chose to raise. 
The missionaries themselves, bound by vows of 
poverty, received only food and clothing. The 
Indians of a mission were not all of the same 
tribe, but perfect harmony prevailed, and when 
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the season of work was over, many paid visits to 
their countrymen, and seldom returned alone. 
Sometimes a zealous Christian would visit his 
own tribe as an apostle, to announce the happi- 
ness which was attainable under the mild rule of 
the Gospel. In this way the missions constantly 
received new accessions, for the good mission- 
aries had the art of making labor attractive. All 
the men and women in the mission were, more- 
over, well and completely dressed. 

It will be seen that this discipline was strict, 
and the Spanish government, at the time of the 
forcible withdrawal of the Jesuits, wished to 
bring odium upon them in connection with this 
system of administration of their origination. 
The Franciscans, however, who succeeded the 
Jesuits, continued the method of their predeces- 
sors, convinced of its expediency. An attempt 
on the part of the government to alter it, in the 
establishment of a missiog near the mouth of 
the Colorado, on its own principles, a few years 
after the expulsion of the Jesuits, only resulted 
in cruel outrages upon the Indians by those who 
were placed in the temporal administration in 
lieu of the Franciscans. These outrages pro- 
voked rebellion, and led to the massacre of the 
civil functionaries, and of the religious as well. 
The government did not repeat the experi- 
ment. 

Forbes, the author of a work on California, 
after commending the labors of the California 
Jesuits, says of their successors, ‘* The best and 
most unequivocal proof of the good conduct of 
the Franciscan fathers is to be found in the un- 
bounded affection and devotion invariably 
shown towards them by their Indian subjects. 
They venerate them not merely as friends and 
fathers, but with a degree of devotedness ap- 
proaching to adoration.” He adds, “ Experi- 
ence has shown how infinitely more successful 
the Catholic missionaries have been than the 
Protestant.”” These and many other testimo- 
nies from unprejudiced sources might be given 
to show the state of happiness in which, the In- 
dians formerly lived. An American traveller, 
Bartlett, who in 1854 visited the mission of 
San Gabriel, to which at one time five thousand 
Indians were attached, says, ‘‘ Humanity cannot 
refrain from wishing that the dilapidated mission 
of San Gabriel should be renovated and its bro- 
ken walls be rebuilt, its roofless houses be cov- 
ered, and its deserted halls be again filled with 
its ancient industrious, happy, and contented 
population.” 

Two classes of persons, therefore—as Marshal 
remarks in his History of Catholic Missions— 
‘*have been instrumental in the irreparable in- 
jury inflicted on the Indian tribes: Mexicans 
who had forfeited their birthright as Catholics, 
and Protestants who had never possessed it. 
Affecting to follow the precedents of modern 
European policy, of which the chief maxim 
seems to be the exclusion of all ecclesiastical 
influence in the government of human society, 
the Mexican civil authorities resolved to secular- 
ize all the missions. The result has been as in 
every land where the same experiment has been 
tried, a swift relapse into barbarism, from which 
the church alone has saved the world, the imme- 
diate decay of material prosperity, ‘and a vast 
augmentation of human suffering. 

“ History might have taught the Mexicans to 
anticipate these inevitable fruits. When Eng- 
land laid her hand on the possessions of the 
church, which had been for centuries the pa- 
trimony of the poor,she took her first step 
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towards her present social condition. Prisons 
and workhouses became the dismal substitutes 
for monasteries, and jailers supplanted monks, 
England has not profited much by the change. 
The new institutions are at least ten times more 
costly than the old, and the benefits derived 
from them have been in inverse proportion. 
They now receive only prisoners, and disgorge 
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only criminals; while a whole nation of heathen 
poor, a burden on the present resources of the 
country and a menace for her future destiny, 
have sunk down, as even English writers will 
tell us, to the level of the most degraded tribes 
of Africa or America, and are as utterly void of 
religion or of the knowledge of God as the 
Sioux, the Carib, or the Dahoman,” 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF CONRAD VON BOLANDEN, 


CHAPTER IV. 


HANS SHUND, 


Hans SHUND returned home from 
business in high feather. Something 
unusual must have happened him, 
for his behavior was exceptional. 
Standing before his desk, he mechan- 
ically drew various papers from his 
pockets, and laid them in different 
drawers and pigeon-holes. The me- 
chanical manner of his behavior was 
what was exceptional, for usually 
Hans Shund bestowed particular at- 
tention upon certain papers; his 
soul’s life was in those papers. 
Moreover, on the present occasion, 
he kept shaking his head as if 
astonishment would not suffer him 
to remain quiet. Yet habitually 
Hans Shund never shook his head, 
for that proceeding betrays interior 
emotion, and Shund’s neck was as 
hardened and stiff as his usurer’s 
soul, The other exceptional feature of 
his behavior was ‘a continuous growl- 
ing, which at length waxed into a 
genuine soliloquy. But Hans Shund 
was never known to talk to himself, 
for talking to one’s self indicates a 
kindly disposition, whilst Shund had 
no disposition whatever, as they 
maintain who knew him ; or, if he had 


ever had one, it had smouldered into 
a hard, impenetrable crust of slag. 

“ Strange—remarkably strange ! 
saidhe. ‘“ Hem! what can it mean? 
How am I to account forit? Has 
the usurer undergone a transforma- 
tion during the night?” And a hide- 
ous grin distorted his face. “Am I 
metamorphosed, am I enchanted, or 
am I myself an enchanter? Unac- 
countable, marvellous, unheard of!” 

The papers had been locked up in 
the desk. A secret power urged him 
up and down the room, and finally 
into the adjoining sitting-room, where 
Mrs. Shund, a pale, careworn lady, sat 
near a sewing-stand, intent on her 
lonely occupation. 

“ Wife, queer things have’ befallen 
me. Only think, all the city nota- 
bles have raised their hats to your 
humble servant, and have saluted 
me in a friendly, almost an obsequi- 
ous manner. And this has happen- 
ed to me to-day—to me, the hated 
and despised usurer! Isn’t that quite 
amazing? Even the city regent, 
Schwefel’s son, took off his hat, and 
bowed as if I were some live grandee. 
How do you explain that prodigy ?” 
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The careworn woman kept on 
sewing without raising her head. 

“ Why don’t you answer me, wife ? 
Don’t you find that most astonish- 
ing ?” 

“T am incapable of being astonish- 
ed, since grief and care have so filled 
my heart that no room is left in it for 
feelings of any other kind.” 

“ Well, well! what is up again?” 
asked he, with curiosity. 

She drew a letter written in a fe- 
male hand from one of the drawers 
of the sewing-stand, 

* Read this, villain !” 

Hastily snatching the letter, he be- 
gan to read, 

“Hem,” growled he indifferently. 
“The drab complains of being ne- 
glected, of not getting any money 
from me. That should not be a 
cause of rage for you, I should think. 
The drab is brazen cnough to write 
to you to reveal my weaknesses, all 
with the amicable intention of get- 
ting up a thundergust in our matri- 
monial heaven. Do learn sense, 
wife, and stop noticing my secret en- 
joyments,” 

“Fie, villain. 
shameless wretch !” 
bling in every limb. 

“Listen to me, wife! Above all 
things, let us not have a scene, an 
unnecessary row,” interrupted he. 
“You know how fruitless are your 
censures, Don’t pester me with 
your stale lectures on morals.” 

“ Nearly every month I get a let- 
ter of that sort written in the most 
disreputable purlieus of the town, 


Fie upon you, 
cried she, trem- 


and addressed to my husband. It is 
revolting! Am I to keep silent, 
shameless man—/, your wedded 


wife? Am I to besilent in presence 
of such infamous deeds ?” 

“ Rather too pathetic, wife! Save 
your breath. Don’t grieve at the 
liberties which I take. Try and ac- 
custom yourself to pay as little at- 
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tention to my conduct as I bestow 
upon yours, When years ago: I 
entered the contract with you vulgar- 
ly denominated marriage, I did it 
with the understanding that I was 
uniting myself to a subject that was 
willing to share with me a life free 
from restraints; I mean, a life free 
from the odor of so-called hereditary 
moral considerations and of religi- 
ous restrictions. Accustom yourself 
to this view of the matter, rise to my 
level, enjoy an emancipated exist- 
ence.” 

He spoke and left the room, In 
his office he read the letter over. 

“This creature is insatiable 
murmured he to himself. “I shall 
have to turn her off and enter into 
less expensive connections. I am 
talking with .myself to-day—dqueer, 
very queer !” 

A heavy knock was heard at the 
door. 

“ Come in 

A man and woman scantily clad 
entered the room. The sight of the 
wretched couple brought a fierce 
passion into the usurer’s countenance. 
He seemed suddenly transformed in- 
to a tiger, bloodthirstily crouching to 
seize his prey. 

“ What is the matter, Holt ?” 

“ Mr. Shund,” began the man in a 
dejected tone, “ the officer of the law 
has served the writ upon us: it is to 
take effect in ten days,” 

“That is, unless you make pay- 
ment,” interrupted Shund. 

“ We are not able to pay just now, 
Mr. Shund, it isimpossible. I wished 
therefore to entreat you very earnestly 
to have patience with us poor people.” 


1? 
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The woman seconded her hus- 
band’s petition by weeping bitterly, 
wringing her hands piteously. The 
usurer shook his head relentlessly. 

“ Patience, patience, you say. For 
eight years I have been using pa- 
tience with you; my patience is ex- 
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There must be limits 
There is a limit to 
I insist upon your 


hausted now. 
to everything. 
patience also. 
paying.” 

“ Consider, Mr. Shund, I am the 
father of eight children. If you in- 
sist On payment now and permit the 
law to take its course, you will ruin 
a family of ten persons. Surely your 
conscience will not permit you to do 
this ?” 

“Conscience! What do you mean ? 
Do not trouble me with your non- 
sense. For me, conscience means to 
have; for you, it means you must. 
Therefore, pay.” 

“ Mr. Shund, you know it is your- 
self that have reduced us to this 
wretched condition !” 

“You don’t say I did! Howso?” 

“ May I remind you, Mr. Shund, 
may I remind you of all the circum- 
stances by which this was brought 
about? How it happened that from 
a man of means I have been brought 
to poverty ?” 

“Go on, dearest Holt—go on; it 
will be interesting to me!” The 
usurer settled himself comfortably to 
hear the summary of his successful 
villanies from the mouth of the un- 
fortunate man with the same satisfac- 
tion with which a tiger regales itself 
on the tortures of its victim. 

“Nine years ago, Mr. Shund, I 
was not in debt, as you know. I la- 
bored and supported my family hon- 
estly, without any extraordinary exer- 
tion. A field was for sale next to my 
field at the Rothenbush. You came 
at the time—it is now upwards of 
eight years, and said in a friendly 
way, ‘ Holt, my good man, buy that 
field. It lies next to yours, and you 
ought not to let the chance slip.’ I 
wanted the field, but had no money. 
This I told you. You encouraged 
me, saying, ‘ Holt, my good man, I 
will let you have the money—on in- 
terest, of course; for I am a man do- 
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ing business, and I make my living 
off my money. I will never push you 
for the amount. You may pay it 
whenever and in what way you wish. 
Suit yourself.’ You gave me this en- 
couragement at the time. You 
loaned me nine hundred and fifty 
florins—in the note, however, you 
wrote one thousand and fifty, and, 
besides, at five per cent. For three 
years I paid interest on one thousand 
and fifty, although you had loaned 
me only nine hundred and fifty. All 
of a sudden—I was just in trouble at 
the time, for one of my draught-cat- 
tle had been crippled, and the har- 
vest had turned out poorly, you 
came and demanded your money. 
Ihad none. ‘I am sorry,’ said you, 
‘I need my money, and could put it 
out at much higher interest.’ I beg- 
ged and begged. You threatened to 
sue me. Finally, after much beg- 
ging, you proposed that I should sell 
you the field, for which three years 
previous I had paid nine hundred 
and fifty florins, for seven hundred 
florins, alleging that land was no 
longer as valuable as it had been. 
You were willing to rent me the field 
at a high rate. And to enable me 
to get along, you offered to lend me 
another thousand, but drew up a 
note for eleven hundred florins at ten 
per cent., because, as you pretended, 
money was now bringing ten per 
cent. since the law regulating inter- 
est had been abrogated. For a long 
while I objected to the proposal, but 
found myself forced at last to yield 
because you threatened to attach my 
effects. From this time I began to 
go downhill, I could no longer meet 
expenses, my family was large, and I 
had to work for you to pay up the 
interest and rent. But for some time 
back I had been unable to do as I 
wished. I could not even sell any of 
my own property; for you were 
holding me fast, and I- was obliged 
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to mortgage everything to you fora 
merely nominal price. My cottage, 
my barn, my garden, and the field in 
front of my house—worth at least 
two thousand florins—I had to give 
you a mortgage upon for one thou- 
sand. The rest of my immovable 
property, fields and meadows, you 
took. Nothing was left to me but 
the little hut and what adjoined it. 
With respects, Mr. Shund, you had 
long since sucked the very marrow 
from my bones, next you put the 
rope about my neck, and now you 
are about to hang me.” 

“Hang you? Ha—ha! That’s 
good, Holt! You are in fine hu- 
nor,” cried the usurer, after hearing 
with a felish the simple account of 
his atrocious deeds. “I have no 
hankering for your neck. Pay up, 
Holt, pay up, that is all I want. 
Pay me over the trifle of a thousand 
florins and the interest, and the 


house with everything pertaining to 


it shall be yours. But if you cannot 
pay up, it will have to be sold at 
auction, so that I may my 
money.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Mr. Shund, be 
merciful,” entreated the wife. “ We 
have saved up the interest with much 
trouble; every farthing of it you are 
to receive. For God’s sake, do not 
drive us from our home, Mr. Shund, 
we will gladly toil for you day and 
night. Take pity, Mr. Shund, do 
take pity on my poor children !” 

“Stop your whining. Pay up, 
money alone has any value in my es- 
timation—pay, all the rest is fudge. 
Pay up!” 

“God knows, Mr. Shund,” sobbed 
the woman, wringing her hands, “I 
would give my heart’s blood to keep 
my poor children out of misery— 
with my life I would be willing to 
pay you. Oh! do have some com- 
miseration, do be merciful! Almighty 
God will requite you for it.” 
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“ Almighty God, nonsense! Don’t 
mention such stuff to me. Stupid 
palaver like that might go down with 
some bigoted fool, but it will not af- 
fect a man of enlightenment, Pay 
up, and there’s an end of it !” 

“Ts it your determination then, 
Mr. Shund, to cast us out merci- 
lessly under the open sky?” in- 
quired the countryman with deep 
earnestness, 

“T only want what belongs to me. 
Pay over the thousand florins with 
the interest, and we shall be quits. 
That’s my position, you may go.” 

In feeling words the woman once 
more appealed to Hans Shund. He 
remained indifferent to her pleading, 
and smiled scornfully whenever she 
adduced religious considerations to 
support her petition. Suddenly Holt 
took her by the arm and drew her 
towards the door. 

“ Say no more, wife, say no more, 
but come away. You could more 
easily soften stones than a man who 
has no conscience and does not be- 
lieve in God.” 

“There you have spoken 
truth,” sneered Shund. 

“You sneer, Mr. Shund,” and the 
man’s eyes glared. “ Do you know to 
whom you owe it that your head is 
not broken ?” 

“What sort of language is that ?” 

“ Tt is the language of a father driv- 
en to despair. I tell you”—and the 
countryman raised his clenched fists— 
“it is to the good God that you are in- 
debted for you life; for, if I believed 
as little in an almighty and just God 
as you, with this pair of strong hands 
I would wring your neck. Yes, stare 
at me! With these hands I would 
strangle Shund, who has_ brought 
want upon my children and misery 
upon me. Come away, wife, come 
away. He is resolved to reduce us 
to beggary as he has done to so 
many others. Do your worst, Mr. 


the 
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Shund, but there above we shall have 
a reckoning with each other.” 

He dragged his wife out of the 
room, and went away without salut- 
ing, but casting a terrible scowl back 
upon Hans Shund. 

For a long while the usurer sat 
thoughtfully, impressed by the ominous 
scowl and threat, which were not emp- 
ty ones, for rage and despair swept like 
a rack over the man’s countenance. 
Mr. Shund felt distinctly that but for 
the God of Christians he would have 
been murdered by the infuriated man. 
He discovered, moreover, that reli- 
gious belief is to be recommended as a 
safeguard against the fury of the mob. 
On the other hand, he found this 
belief repugnant to a usurer’s con- 
science and a hindrance to the free 
enjoyment of life. Hans Shund thus 
sat making reflections on religion, 
and endeavoring to drown the echo 
which Holt’s summons before the su- 
preme tribunal had awakened in a 
secret recess of his soul, when hasty 
steps resounded from the front yard 
and the door was suddenly burst open. 
Hans’ agent rushed in breathless, sank 
upon the nearest chair, and, opening 
his mouth widely, gasped for breath. 

“What is the matter, Braun?” 
inquired Shund in surprise. “ What 
has happened ?” 

Braun flung his arms about, rolled 
his eyes wildly, and labored to get 
breath, like a person that is being 
smothered. 

* Get your breath, you fool!” 
growled the usurer. “ What busi- 
ness had yourunning like a maniac ? 
Something very extraordinary must 
be the matter, is it not ?” 

Braun assented with violent nod- 
ding. 

“ Anything terrible ?” 
further. 

More nodding from Braun. The 
usurer began to feel uneasy. Many 
a nefarious deed stuck to his hands, 


asked he 
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but not one that had not been com- 
mitted with all possible caution and 
secured against any afterclaps of the 
law. Yet might he not for once 
have been off his guard? ‘What 
has been detected? Speak!” urged 
the conscience-stricken villain anx- 
iously. 

“Mr. Shund, you are to be—in 
this place—” 

“ Arrested ?” suggested the other, 
appalled, as the agent’s breath failed 
him again. 

“ No—mayor!” 

Shund straightened himself, and 
raised his hands to feel his ears. 

“T am surely in possession of my 
hearing! Are you gone mad, fel- 
low ?” 

* Mr. Shund, you are to be mayor 
and member of the legislature. It is 
a settled fact !” 

“Indeed, ’tis quite a settled fact 
that you have lost your wits. It isa 
pity, poor devil! You once were 
useful, now you are insane; quite a 
loss forme! Where am I to get an- 
other bloodhound as good as you? 
Your scent was keen, you drove 
many a nice bit of game into my 
nets. Hem—so many instances of 
insanity in these enlightened times 
of ours are really something peculiar. 
Braun, dearest Braun, have you 
really lost your mind entirely? 
Completely deranged ?” 

“Tam not insane, Mr. Shund. I 
have been assured from various sour- 
ces that you are to be elected mayor 
and delegate to the legislative assem- 
bly.” 

“Well, then, various persons have 
been running a rig upon you.” 

“Running a rig upon me, Mr. 
Shund? Bamboozle me—me who 
understand and have practised bam- 
boozling others for so long ?” 

“ Still, I maintain that people have 
been playing off a hoax on you—and 
what an outrageous hoax it is, too! 
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“T believe a hoax? Just listen to 
me. I have never been more clear- 
headed than I amto-day. Acquaint- 
ances and strangers in different quar- 
ters of the town have assured me 
that it is a fixed fact that you are to 
be mayor of this city and member 
of the legislative assembly. Now, 
were it a hoax, would you not have 
to presuppose that both acquaint- 
ances and strangers conspired to 
make a fool of me? Yet such a 
supposition is most improbable.” 

“ Your reasoning is correct, Braun. 
Still, such a conspiracy must really 
have been gotten up. J mayor of 
this city? 7? Reflect for an instant, 
Braun. You know what an enviable 
reputation I bear throughout the city. 
Many persons would go a hundred 
paces out of their direction to avoid 
me, specially they who owe or have 
owed me anything. Moreover, who 
appoints the mayor? The men who 
give the keynote, the leaders of the 
town. Now, these men would con- 
sider themselves defiled by the slight- 
est contact with the outlawed usu- 
rer—which, of course, is very unjust 
and inconsistent on the part of those 
gentlemen—for my views are the 
same as theirs.” 

“Spite of all that, I put faith in 
the report, Mr. Shund. Schwefel’s 
bookkeeper also, when I met him, 
smiled significantly, and even raised 
his hat.” 

“Hold on, Braun,. hold! The 
deuce—it just now occurs to me— 
you might not be so much mistaken 
after ail. Strange things have hap- 
pened to me also. Gentlemen who 
are intimate with our city magnates 
have saluted me and nodded to me 
quite confidentially. I was unable 
to solve this riddle, now it’s clear. 
Braun, you are right, your informa- 
tion is perfectly true.” And Mr. 
Shund rubbed his hands. 

“Don’t forget, Mr. Shund, that I 
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first brought you the astounding intel- 
ligence, the joyful tidings, the infor- 
mation on which the very best sort 
of speculations may be based.” 

“You shall be recompensed, 
Braun! Go over to the sign of the 
Bear, and drink a bottle of the best, 
and I will pay for it.” 

“ At a thaler a bottle ?” 

“That quality isn’t good for the 
health, my dear fellow! You may 
drink a bottle at forty-eight kreutzers 
on my credit. But no—I don’t wish 
to occasion you an injury, nor do I 
wish to see you disgraced. You 
shall not acquire the name of a toper 
in my employ. You may therefore 
call for a pint glass at twelve kreut- 
zers a glass. Go, now, and leave 
me to myself.” 

When the agent was gone, Hans 
Shund rushed about the room as if 
out of his mind. 

* Don’t tell me that miracles no 
longer occur !”’ criedhe. “ J, the dis- 
charged treasurer—/, the thief, usurer, 
and profligate, at the mere sight of 
whom every young miss and respect- 
able lady turn up their noses a thou- 
sand paces off—/ am chosen to be 
mayor and assemblyman! How has 
this come to pass? Where lie the 
secret springs of this astonishing 
event?” And he laid his finger against 
his nose in a brown study. “ Here 
it is—yes, here! The thinkers of 
progress have at length discovered 
that a man who from small beginnings 
has risen to an independent fortune, 
whose shrewdness and energy have 
amassed enormous sums, ought to 
be placed at the head of the city ad- 
ministration in order to convert the 
tide of public debt into a tide of 
prosperity. Yes, herein lies the secret. 
Nor are the gentlemen entirely mis- 
taken. There are ways and means 
of making plus out of minus, of con- 
verting stones into money. But the 
gentlemen have taken the liberty of 
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disposing of me without my previous 
knowledge and consent. I have not 
even been asked. Quite natural, of 
course. Who asks a dog for perinis- 
sion to stroke him? This is, I own, 
an unpleasant aftertaste. Hem, sup- 
pose I were too proud to accept, 
suppose I wanted to bestow my abil- 
ities and energies on my own person- 
al interests. Come, now, old Hans, 
don’t be sensitive! Pride, self-re- 
spect, character, sense of honor, and 
such things are valuable only when 
they bring emolument. Now, the 
mayor of a great city has it in his 
power to direct many a measure 
eminently to his own interest.” 

Another knock was heard at the 
door, and the usurer, taken by sur- 
prise, saw before him the leader Erd- 
blatt. 

“ Have you been informed of a 
fact that is very flattering to you?” 
began the tobacco manufacturer. 

“ Not the slightest intimation of a 
fact of that nature has reached me,” 
answered Shund with reserve. 

“Then I am very happy to be the 
first to give you the news,” assured 
Erdblatt. “It has been decided to 
promote you at the next election to 
the office of mayor and of delegate to 
the legislative assembly.” 

A malignant smile flitted athwart 
Shund’s face. He shook his sandy 
head in feigned astonishment, and 
fixed upon the other a look that was 
the next thing to a sneer. 

“There are almost as many mar- 
vels in your announcement as words. 
You speak of a decision and of a fact 
which, however, without my humble 
co-operation, are hardly practicable. 
I thought all along that the disposi- 
tion of my person belonged to my- 
self. How could anything be re- 
solved upon or become a fact in 
which I myself happen to have the 
casting vote ?” 


“Your cordial correspondence 
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with the flattering intention ot your 
fellow-citizens was presumed upon; 
moreover, you were to be agreeably 
surprised,” explained the progression- 
ist leader. 

“That, sir, was a very violent pre- 
sumption! I am a free citizen, and 
am at liberty to dispose of my time 
and faculties as I please. In the ca- 
pacity of mayor, I should find myself 
trammelled and no longer independ- 
ent on account of the office. More- 
over, a weighty responsibility would 
then rest upon my shoulders, especial- 
ly in the present deplorable circum- 
stances of the administration. Could 
I prevail on my myself to accept the 
proffered situation, it would become 
my duty to attempt a thorough re- 
form in the thoughtless and extrava- 
gant management of city affairs. 
You certainly cannot fail to per- 
ceive that a reformer in this depart- 
ment would be the aim of dangerous 
machinations. And lastly, sir, why is 
it that I individually have been se- 
lected for appointments which are 
universally regarded as honorable 
distinctions in public life? I re- 
peat, why are they to be conferred 
upon me in particular who cannot 
flatter myself with enjoying very high 
favor among the people of this city ?” 
And there glistened something like 
revengeful triumph in Shund’s feline 
eyes. “When you will have given a 
satisfactory solution to these reflec- 
tions and questions, it may become 
possible for me to think of assenting 
to your proposal,” 

Erdblatt had not anticipated a re- 
ception of this nature, and for a mo- 
ment he sat nonplussed. 

“T ask your pardon, Mr. Shund, 
you have taken the words fact and 
decision in too positive a sense. 
What is a decided fact is that the 
leaders of progress assign the honor- 
able positions mentioned to you. 
Of course it rests with you to accept 
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or decline them. The motive of our 
decision was, if you will pardon my 
candor, your distinguished talent for 
economizing. It is plain to us that 
a man of your abilities and thorough 
knowledge of local circumstancés 
could by prudent management and, 
by eliminating unnecessary expendi- 
ture, do much towards relieving the 
deplorable condition of the city 
budget. We thought, moreover, 
that your well-known philanthropy 
would not refuse the sacrifices of per- 
sonal exertion and unremitting ac- 
tivity for the public good. Finally, 
as -regards the disrespect to which 
you have alluded, I assure you I 
knew nothing of it. The stupid and 
mad rabble may perhaps have cast 
stones at you, but can or will you 
hold respectable men responsible for 
their deeds? Progress has ever 


proudly counted you in its ranks. 
We have always found you living ac- 


cording to the principles of progress, 
despising the impotent yelping of a 
religiously besotted mob. Be pleased 
to consider the tendered honors as 
amends for the insults of intolerant 
fanatics in this city.” 

“Your explanation, sir, is satisfac- 
tory. Ishall accept. I am particu- 
larly pleased to know that my con- 
duct and principles are in perfect ac- 
cord with the spirit of progress, I 
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am touched by the flattering recogni- 
tion of my greatly misconstrued posi- 
tion.” 

The leader bowed graciously. 

“There now remains for me the 
pleasant duty,” said he, “of request- 
ing you to honor with your presence 
a meeting of influential men who are 
to assemble this evening in Mr. 
Schwefel’s drawing-room. Particu- 
lars are to be discussed there. The 
ultramontanes and democrats are 
turbulent beyond all anticipation. 
We shall have to proceed with the 
greatest caution about the delegate 
elections.” 

“T shall be there without fail, sir! 
Now that I have made up my mind 
to devote my experience to the inter- 
ests of city and state, I cheerfully 
enter into every measure which it lies 
in my power to further.” 

“ As you are out for the first time 
as candidate for the assembly,” said 
Erdblatt, “a declaration of your po- 
litical creed addressed to a meeting 
of the constituents would not fail of 
a good effect.” 

“ Agreed, sir! I shall take plea- 
sure in making known my views in a 
public speech.” 

Erdblatt rose, and Mr. Hans 
Shund was condescending enough to 
reach the mighty chieftain his hand 
as the latter took his leave. 


CHAPTER V, 


ELECTIONEERING, 


The four millions of the balcony 
are at present standing before two 
suits of male apparel of the kind 
worn by the working class, contem- 
plating them with an interest one 
would scarcely expect from million- 
aires in materials of so ordinary a 
quality. Spread out on the elegant 
and costly table cover are two 
blouses of striped gray at fifteen 


. 


kreutzersa yard, There are, besides, 
two pairs of trowsers of a texture well 
adapted to the temperature of the 
month of July. There are also two 
neckties, sold at fairs for six kreutzers 
apiece. And, lastly, two cheap caps 
with long broad peaks. These suits 
were intended to serve as disguises 
for Seraphin and Carl on this even- 
ing, for the banker did not consider 
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it becoming gentlemen to visit elec- 
tioneering meetings, dressed in a cos- 
tume in which they might be recog- 
nized. As Greifmann’s face was fa- 
miliar to every street-boy, he had 
provided himself with a false beard 
of sandy hue to complete his zvcag- 
nito. For Seraphin this last adjunct 
was unnecessary, for he was a stranger, 
and he was thus left free to exhibit 
his innocent countenance unmasked 
for the gratification of curious starers. 

“This will be a pleasant change 
from the monotony of a banking 
house existence,” said the banker 
gleefully. “I enjoy this masquer- 
ade: it enables me to mingle without 
constraint among the unconstrained. 
You are going to see marvellous 
things to-night, friend Seraphin. If 
your organs of hearing are not very 
sound, I advise you to provide your- 
self with some cotton, so that the 
drums of your ears may not be en- 
dangered from the noise of the elec- 
tion skirmish.” 

“ Your caution is far from inspiring 
confidence,” said Louise with some 
humor. “I charge it upon your 
soul that you bring back Mr. Ger- 
lach safe and sound, for I too am re- 
sponsible for our guest.” 

“ And I, it seems, am less near to 
you than the guest, for you feel no 
anxiety about me,” said the brother 
archly. 

“ Fight o’clock—it is our time.” 

He pulled the bell. A servant 
carried off the suits to the gentle- 
men’s rooms. ' 

“May I beseech the men in 
blouses for the honor of a visit be- 
fore they go ?” 

“You shall have an opportunity 
to admire us,” said Carl. ‘The trans- 
formation of the young men was 
more rapidly effected than the self- 
satisfied mustering of Louise before 
the large mirror which reflected her 
elegant form entire. She laughing- 
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ly welcomed her brother in his 
sandy beard, and fixed a look of 
surprise upon Seraphin, whose inno- 
cent person appeared to great advan- 
tage in the simple costume. 

"Impossible to recognize you,” 
decided the young lady. “You, 
brother Redbeard, look for all the 


-world like a cattle dealer.” 


“The gracious lady has hit it ex- 
actly,” said the banker with an as- 
sumed voice. “Iam a horse jockey, 
bent on euchreing this young gentle- 
man out of a splendid pair of 
horses,” 

“Friend Seraphin is most lovely,” 
said she in an undertone. “ How 
well the country costume becomes 
him!” And her sparkling eyes darted 
expressive glances at the subject of 
her compliments. 

For the first time she had called 
him friend, and the word friend made 
him more happy than titles and 
honors that a prince might have be- 
stowed. He felt his soul kindle at 
the sight of the lovely being whose 
delicate and bewitching coquetry the 
inexperienced youth failed to detect, 
but the influence of which he was 
surely undergoing. His cheeks 
glowed still more highly, and he be- 
came uneasy and embarrassed. 

“Your indulgent criticism is en- 
couraging, Miss Louise,” replied he. 

* T have merely told the truth,” re- 
plied she. 

“ But our hands—what are we to 
do with our hands ?” interposed Carl. 
“ Soft white hands like these do not 
belong to drovers. First of all, away 
with diamonds and rubies. Gold 
rings and precious stones are not in 
keeping with blouses. Nor will it 
do, in hot weather like this, to bring 
gloves to our aid—that’s too bad! 
What ave we to do ?” 

“ Nobody will notice our- hands,” 
thought Seraphin. 

“ My good fellow, you do not un- 
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derstand the situation. We are on 
the eve of the election. Everybody 
is out electioneering. Whoever to- 
day visits a public place must expect 
to be hailed by a thousand eyes, 
stared at, criticised, estimated, ap- 
praised, and weighed. The deuce 
take these hands! Good advice 
would really be worth something in 
this instance.” 

“To a powerful imagination like 
your own,” added Louise playfully. 
She disappeared for a moment and 
then returned with a_ washbowl. 
Pouring the contents of her inkstand 
into the water, she laughingly pointed 
them to the dark mass. 

“ Dip your precious hands in here, 
and you will make them correspond 
with your blouses in color and ap- 
pearance.’ 

“ How ingenious she is!” 
Carl, following her direction. 

“ Most assuredly nothing comes 
up to the ingenuity of women. We 
are beautifully tattooed, our hands 
are horrible! We must give the 
stuff time to dry. Had I only 
thought of it sooner, Louise, you 
should have accompanied us dis- 
guised as a drover’s daughter, and 
have drunk a bumper of wine with 
us. The adventure might 


cried 


have 
proved useful to you, and “served a as 
an addition to the sum of your expe- 
riences in life.” 

“T will content myself with look- 


ing on from a distance,” answered she 
gaily. ‘ The extraordinary progress- 
ionist movement that is going on to- 
day might make it a difficult task even 
for a drover’s daughter to keep her 
footing.” 

The two millionaires sallied forth, 
Carl making tremendous _ strides. 
Seraphin followed mechanically, the 
potent charm of her parting glances 
hovering around him. 

“We shall first steer for the sign 
of the ‘ Green Hat,’ said Greifmann. 
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“ There you will hear a full orchestra 
of progressionist music, especially 
trumpets and drums, playing flourish- 
es on Hans Shund. ‘ The Green Hat’ 
is the largest beer cellar in the town, 
and the proprietor ranks among the 
leaders next after housebuilder Sand. 
All the representatives of the city ré- 


gime gather to-day at the establish- 


ment of Mr. Belladonna—that’s the 
name of the gentleman of the ‘ Green 
Hat.’ Besides the leaders, there will 
be upward of a thousand citizens, big 
and small, to hold a preliminary cele- 
bration of election day. There. will 
also be ‘wild men’ on hand,” pro- 
ceeded Carl, explaining. “These 
are citizens who in a manner float 
about like atoms in the bright atmo- 
sphere of the times without being in- 
corporated in any brilliant body of 
progress. ‘The main object of the 
leaders this evening is to secure these 
so-called ‘wild men’ in favor of 
their ticket for the city council. 
Glib-tongued agents will be employed 
to spread their nets to catch the float- 
ing atoms—to tame these savages by 
means of smart witticisms. When, at 
length, a prize is captured and the 
tide of favorable votes runs high, it is 
towed into the safe haven of agree- 
ment with the majority. Resistance 
would turn out a serious matter for a 
mechanic, trader, shopkeeper, or any 
man whose position condemns him 
to obtain his livelihood from others. 
Opposition to progress dooms every 
man that is in a dependent condition 
to certain ruin. For these reasons I 
have no misgivings about being able 
to convince you that elections are a 
folly wherever the banner of progress 
waves triumphant.” 

“The conviction with which you 
threaten me would be anything but 
gratifying, for I abhor every form 
of terrorism,” rejoined Seraphin. 

“ Very well, my good fellow! But 
we must accustom ourselves to take 
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things as they are and not as they 
ought to be. Therefore, my youth- 
ful Telemachus, you are under ever- 
lasting obligations to me, your expe- 
rienced Mentor, for procuring you 
an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the world, and con- 
straining you to think less well of 
men than your generous heart would 
incline you to do.” 

They had reached the outskirts of 
thecity. A distant roaring, resembling 
the sound of shallow waters falling, 
struck upon the ears of the maskers, 
The noise grew more distinct as they 
advanced, and finally swelled into 
the brawling and hum of many 
voices. Passing through a_ wide 
gate-way, the millionaires entered a 
square ornamented with maple-trees. 
Under the trees, stretching away into 
the distance, were long rows of tables 
lit up by gaslights, and densely 
crowded with men drinking beer 
and talking noisily. The middle of 
the square was occupied by a rotun- 
da elevated on columns, with a zinc 
roof, and bestuck in the barbarous 
taste of the age with a profusion of 
tin figures and plaster-of-paris orna- 
ments. Beneath the rotunda, around 
a circular table, sat the leaders and 
chieftains of progress, conspicuous to 
all, and with a flood of light from nu- 
merous large gas-burners streaming 
upon them. Between Sand and 
Schwefel was throned Hans Shund, 
extravagantly dressed, and proving by 
his manner that he was quite at his 
ease. Nothing in his deportment 
indicated that he had so suddenly 
risen from general contempt to uni- 
versal homage. Mr. Shund frequent- 
ly monopolized the conversation, and, 
when this was the case, the compa- 
ny listened to his sententious words 
with breathless attention and many 
marks of approbation. 

Mentor Greifmann conducted his 
ward to a retired corner, into which 
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the rays of light, intercepted by low 
branches, penetrated but faintly, and 
from which a good view of the whole 
scene could be enjoyed. 

“Do you observe Hans there un- 
der the baldachin surrounded by his 
vassals ?” rouned Carl into his com- 
panion’s ear. “ Even you will be made 
to feel that progress can lay claim to 
a touching spirit of magnanimity and 
forgiveness. It is disposed to raise 
the degraded from the dust. ‘The 
man who only yesterday was en- 
gaged in shoving a car, sweeping 
streets, or even worse, to-day may 
preside over the great council, provi- 
ded only he has the luck to secure 
the good graces of the princes of 
progress. Hans Shund, thief, usurer, 
and nightwalker, is a most striking 
illustration of my assertion.” 

“ What particularly disgusts and 
incenses me,” replied the double mil- 
lionaire gravely, “is that, under the 
régime of progress, they who are de- 
graded, immoral, and criminal, may 
rise to power without any reforma- 
tion of conduct and principles.” 

“ What you say is so much philos- 
ophy, my dear fellow, and philosophy 
is an antique, obsolete kind of thing 
that has no weight in times when 
continents are being cut asunder and 
threads of iron laid around the globe. 
Moreover, such has ever been the 
state of things. In the dark ages, al- 
so, criminals attained to power. Just 
think of those bloody monarchs who 
trifled with human heads, and whose 
ministers, for the sake of a patch of 
territory, stirred up horrible wars. 
Compared with such monsters, Hans 
Shund is spotless innocence.” 

“Quite right, sir,” rejoined the 
landholder, with a smile. ‘“ Those 
bloody kings and their satanic minis- 
ters were monsters—but only—and I 
beg you to mark this well—only 
when judged by principles which 
modern progress sneers at as stupid 
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morality and senseless dogma. I 
even find that those princely mon- 
sters and their conscienceless minis- 
ters shared the species of enlighten- 
ment that prides itself on repudiat- 
ing all positive religion and moral 
obligations,” 

“Thunder and lightning, Sera- 
phin! were not you sitting bodily 
before me, I should believe I was 
actually listening to a Jesuit. But 
be quiet! It will not do to attract 
notice. .Ah! splendid. There you 
see some of the ‘ wild men,’ ” contin- 
ued he, pointing to a table opposite. 
“ The fellow with the bald head and 
fox’s face is an agent, a salaried bell- 
wether, a polished electioneer. He 
has the ‘wild men’ already half- 
tamed. Watch how cleverly he will 
decoy them into the progressionist 
camp. Let us listen to what he has 
to say ; it will amuse you, and add to 
your knowledge of the developments 
of progress.” 

“ We want men for the city coun- 
cil,” spoke he of the bald head, “ that 
are accurately and_ thoroughly 
informed upon the condition and 
circumstances of the city. Of 
what use would blockheads be but 
to fuss and grope about blindly ? 
What need have we of fellows whose 
stupidity would compromise the pub- 
lic welfare? The men we want in 
our city council must understand 
what measures the social, commer- 
cial, and industrial interests of a city 
of thirty thousand inhabitants require 
in order that the greatest good of the 
largest portion of the community 
may besecured. Nor is this enough,” 
proceeded he with increasing enthu- 
siasm. “ Besides knowledge, expe- 
rience, and judgment, they must also 
be gifted with the necessary amount 
of energy to carry out whatever or- 
ders the council has thought fit to 
pass. They must be resolute enough 
to break down every obstacle that 
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stands in the way of the public good. 
Now, who are the men to render 
these services ? None but independ- 
ent men who by their position need 
have no regard to others placed 
above them—free-spirited and sen- 
sible men, who have a heart for the 
people. Now, gentlemen, have you 
any objections to urge against my 
views ?” 

“None, Mr. Spitzkopf! Your 
views are perfectly sound,” lauded a 
semi-barbarian. ‘We have read 
exactly what you have been telling 
us in the evening paper.” 

“Of course, of course !” cried Mr. 
Spitzkopf “My views are so evi- 
dently correct that a thinking man 
cannot help stumbling upon them. 
None but the slaves of priests, the 
wily brood of Jesuits, refuse to ac- 
cept these views,” thundered the 
orator with the bald head. “ And 
why do they refuse to accept them ? 
Because they are hostile to enlight- 
enment, opposed to the common 
good, opposed to the prosperity of 
mankind, in a word, because they 
are the bitter enemies of progress. 
But take my word for it, gentlemen, 
our city contains but a small number 
of these creatures of darkness, and 
those few are spotted,” emphasized 
he threateningly. “ Therefore, gen- 
tlemen,” proceeded he insinuatingly, 
*T am convinced, and every man of 
intelligence shares my conviction, 
that Mr. Shundis eminently fitted for 
the city council—eminently! He 
would be a splendid acquisition in 
behalf of the public interests! He 
understands our local concerns thor- 
oughly, possesses the experience of 
many years, is conversant with busi- 
ness, knows what industrial pursuits 
and social life require, and, what is 
better still, he maintains an indepen- 
dent standing to which he unites a 
rare degree of activity. Were it 
possible to prevail on Mr. Shund to 
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take upon himself the cares of the 
mayoralty, the deficit of the city 
treasury would soon be wiped out. 
We would all have reason to con- 
sider ourselves fortunate in seeing 
the interests of our city confided to 
such a man.” 

The “ wild men” looked perplexed. 

“Right enough, Mr. Spitzkopf,” 
explained a timid coppersmith. 
“Shund is a clever, well-informed 
man. Nobody denies this. But do 
you know that it is a question 
whether, besides his clever head, he 
also possesses a conscience in behalf 
of the commonwealth ?” 

“The most enlarged sort of a 
conscience, gentlemen—the warmest 
kind of a heart!” exclaimed the bald 
man in a convincing tone. “ Don’t 
listen to stories that circulate con- 
cerning Shund, There is not a word 
of truth in them. They are sheer 
misconstructions—inventions of the 
priests and of their helots.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Spitzkopf, 
they are not all inventions,” opposed 
the coppersmith. ‘In the street 
where I live, Shund keeps up a cer- 
tain connection that would not be 
proper for any decent person, not to 
say for a married man.” 

“ And does that scandalize you ?” 
exclaimed the bald-headed agent 
merrily. “Mr, Shund is a jovial fel- 
low, he enjoys life, and is rich. Mr. 
Shund will not permit religious rigor- 
ism to put restraints upon his enjoy- 
ments. His liberal and independent 
spirit scorns to lead a miserable ex- 
istence under the rod of priestly bigot- 
ry. And, mark ye, gentlemen, this 
is just what recommends him to all 
who are not priest-ridden or leagued 
with the hirelings of Rome,” con- 
cluded the electioneer, casting a 
sharp look upon the coppersmith. 

“But I am a Lutheran, Mr. 
Spitzkopf,” protested the copper- 
smith, 
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“There are hypocrites among the 


. Lutherans who are even worse than 


the Romish Jesuits,” retorted the 
man with the bald head. “ Con- 
sider, gentlemen, that the leading 
men of our city have, in consideration 
of his abilities, concluded to place 
Mr. Shund in the position which he 
ought to occupy. Are you going, 
on to-morrow, to vote against the 
decision of the leading men? . Are 
you actually going to make your- 
selves guilty of such an absurdity ? 
You may, of course, if you wish, for 
every citizen is free to do as he 
pleases. But the men of influence 
are also at liberty to do as they 
please. I will explain my meaning 
more fully. You, gentlemen, are, all 
of you, mechanics—shoemakers, tail- 
ors, blacksmiths, carpenters, etc. 
From whom do you get your living ? 
Do you get it from the handful of 
hypocrites and men of darkness ? 
No; you get your living from the 
liberals, for they are the moneyed 
men, the men of power and authority. 
It is they who scatter money among 
the people. You obtain employ- 
ment, you get bread and meat, from 
the liberals. And now to whom, do 
you think, will the liberals give em- 
ployment? They will give it to 
such as hold their views, and not— 
mark my word—to such as are 
opposed to them. The man, there- 
fore, that is prepared recklessly to 
ruin his business has only to vote 
against Mr.-Shund.” 

“That will do the business, that 
will fetch them,” said Greifmann. 
“Just look how dumfounded the 
poor savages appear !” 

“Tt is brutal terrorism !” protested 
Seraphin indignantly. 

“But don’t misunderstand me. 
Mr. Spitzkopf! I am neither a 
hypocritical devotee nor a Jesuit!” 
exclaimed the coppersmith deprecat- 
ingly. “If Shund is good enough 
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for them,” pointing to the leaders 
under the rotunda, “he is good 
enough for me.” 

‘‘ For me, too!” exclaimed a tailor. 

“There isn’t a worthier man than 
Shund,” declared a shopkeeper. 

“ And not a cleverer,” said a car- 
penter. 

“And none more demoralized,” 
lauded a joiner, unconscious of the 
import of his encomium. 

“That’s so, and therefore I am 
satisfied with him,” assured a shoe- 
maker. 

“So am I—so am I,” chorussed 
the others eagerly. 

“That is sensible, gentlemen,” 
approved the bald man. “Just 
keep in harmony with liberalism and 
progress, and you will never be the 
worse for it, gentlemen. Above all, 
. beware of reaction—do not fall back 
into the immoral morasses of the 
middle ages. Let us guard the light 
and liberty of our beautiful age. 
Vote for these men,” and he pro- 
duced a package of printed tickets, 
“and you will enjoy the delightful 
consciousness of having disposed of 
your vote in the interests of the com- 
mon good.” 

Spitzkopf distributed the tickets 
on which were the names of the 
councilmen elect. At the head of 
the list appeared in large characters 
the name of Mr. Hans Shund. 

“The curtain falls, the farce is 
ended,” said Greifmann, ‘“ What 
you have here heard and seen has 
been repeated at every table where 
‘wild men’ chanced to make their 
appearance. Everywhere the same 
arguments, the same grounds of con- 
viction.” 


ig 


Seraphin had become quite grave, 
and cast his eyes to the ground in 
silence. ° 

“ By Jove, the rogue is going to 
try his hand on us!” said Carl, nudg- 
ing the thoughtful young man. “The 
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bald-headed fellow has spied us, and 
is getting ready to bag a couple of 
what he takes to be ‘wild men.’ 
Come, let us be off.” 

They left the beer cellar and took 
the direction of the city. 

“ Now let us descend a little low- 
er, to what I might call the amphi- 
bia of society,” said Greifmann. 
“We are going to visit a place 
where masons, sawyers, cobblers, 
laborers, and other small fry are in 
the habit of slaking their thirst. You 
will there find going on the same 
sort of electioneering, or, as you call 
it, the same sort of terrorism, only 
in a rougher style. There beer-jugs 
occasionally go flying about, and 
bloody heads and rough-and-tumble, 
fights may be witnessed.” 

“T have no stomach for fisticuffs 
and whizzing beer-mugs,” said Ger-’ 
lach. 

“Never mind, come’ along. I 
have undertaken to initiate you into 
the mysteries of elections, and you 
are to get a correct idea of the life 
action of a cultivated state. 

They entered an obscure alley 
where a fetid, sultry atmosphere assail- 
ed them. Greifmann stopped before a 
lofty house, and pointed to a trahs- 
parency on which a brimming beer- 
tankard was represented. A _ wild 
tumult was audible through the win- 
dows, through which the cry of 
* Shund !” rose at times like the swell 
of a great wave from the midst of cor- 
rupted waters. As they were pass- 
ing the doorway a dense fog of 
tobacco smoke mingled with divers 
filthy odors’ assailed their nostrils. 
Seraphin, who was accustomed to in- 
haling the pure atmosphere of the 
country, showed an inclination to re- 
treat, and had already half-way faced 
about when his companion seized 
and held him. “Courage, my 
friend! wade into the slough bold- 
ly,” cried he into the struggling 
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youth’s ear. ‘“ Hereafter, when you 
will be riding through woodland 
and meadows, the recollection of this 
subterranean den will enable you to 
appreciate the pure atmosphere of 
the country twice as well. Look at 
those sodden faces and_ swollen 
heads. Those fellows are literally 
wallowing and seething in beer, and 
they feel as comfortable as ten thou- 
sand cannibals. It is really a joy to 
be among men who are natural.” 

The millionaires, having with no 
little difficulty succeeded in finding 
seats, were accosted by a female 
waiter. 

“Do the gentlemen wish to have 
election beer ?” 

“ No,” replied Gerlach. 

His abrupt tone in declining ex- 
cited the surprise of the fellows who 
‘sat next to them. Several of them 
stared at the landholder. 

“So you don’t want any election 
beer ?” cried a fellow who was pretty 
well fired. 

“Why not? May be it isn’t good 
enough for you ?” 


“Oh, yes! oh, yes!” replied the 
banker hastily. “You see, Mr. 
Shund ”— 

“That’s good! You call me 


Shund,” interrupted the fellow with 
a coarse laugh. “My name isn’t 
Shund—my name is Koenig—yes, 
Koenig—with all due respect to 
you.” 

“ Well, Mr. Koenig—you see, Mr. 
Koenig, we decline drinking election 
beer because we are not entitled to 
it—we do not belong to this place.” 

“Ah, yes—well, that’s honest!” 
lauded Koenig. “Being that you 
are a couple of honest fellows, you 
must partake of some of the good 
things of our feast. I say, Kate,” 
cried he to the female waiter, “ bring 
these gentlemen some of the election 
sausages.” 

Greifmann, perceiving that Sera- 
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phin was about putting in a protest, 
nudged him. 

“What feast are you celebrating 
to-day ?” inquired the banker. 

“That I will explain to you. We 
are to have an election here to-mor- 
row; these men on the ticket, you 
see, are to be elected.” And he drew 
forth one of Spitzkopf’s tickets. 
“Every one of us has received a 
ticket like this, and we are all going 
to vote according to the ticket—of 
course, you know, we don’t do it for 
nothing. To-day and _ to-morrow, 
what we eat and drink is free of 
charge. And if Satan’s own grand- 
mother were on the ticket, I would 
vote for her.” 

“ The first one on the list is Mr. 
Hans Shund. What sort of a man is 
he ?” asked Seraphin. “ No doubt 
he is the most honorable and most 
respectable man in the place !” 

“Ha! ha! that’s funny! The most 
honorable man in the place! Really 
you make me laugh. Never mind, 
however, I don’t mean to be impo- 
lite. You are a stranger hereabout, 
and cannot, of course, be expected 
to know anything of it. Shund, you 
see, was formerly—that, is a couple 
of days ago—Shund was a man of 
whom nobody knew any good. For 
my part, I wouldn’t just like to be 
sticking in Shund’s hide. Well, that’s 
the way things are: you know it 
won’t do to babble it all just as it is. 
But you understand me. To make 
a long story short, since day before 
yesterday Shund is the honestest 
man in the world. Our men of mo- 
ney have made him that, you know,” 
giving a sly wink. “ What the men 
of money do, is well done, of course, 
for the proverb says, ‘ Whose bread I 
eat, his song I sing.’” 

“Shut your mouth, Koenig! 
What stuff is that you are talking 
there ?” said another fellow roughly. 
“ Hans Shund is a free-spirited, cle- 
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ver, first-class, distinguished man. 
Taken altogether, he is a liberal man. 
For this reason he will be elected 
councilman to-morrow, then mayor 
of the city, and finally member of 
the assembly.” 

“ That’s so, that’s so, my partner 
is right,” confirmed Koenig. “ But 
listen, Flachsen, you will agree that 
formerly—you know, formerly—he 
was an arrant scoundrel.” 

“ Why was he? Why ?” inquired 
Flachsen. 

“ Why ? Ha, ha! I say, Flachsen, 
go to Shund’s wife, she can tell you 
best. Go to those whom he has re- 
duced to beggary, for instance, to 
Holt over there. They all can tell 
you what Shund is, or rather what 
he has been. But don’t get mad, 
brother Flachsen! Spite of all that, 
I shall vote for Shund. That’s 
settled.” And he poured the contents 
of his beer-pot down his throat. 

“ As you gentlemen are strangers, 
I will undertake to explain this busi- 
ness for you,” said Flachsen, who 
evidently was an agent for the lower 
classes, and who did his best to put 
on an appearance of learning by af- 
fecting high-sounding words of for- 
eign origin. 

“Shund is quite a rational man, 
learned and full of intelligence. But 
the priests have calumniated him hor- 
ribly because he will not howl with 
them. For this reason we intend to 
elect him, not for the sake of the free 
beer. When Shund will have been 
elected, a system of economy will be 
inaugurated, taxes will be removed, 
and the encyclical letter with which 
the Pope has tried to stultify the peo- 
ple, together with the syllabus, will 
be sent to the dogs. And in the le- 
gislative assembly the liberal-minded 
Shund will manage to have the 
priests excluded from the schools, 
and we will have none but secular 
schools. In short, the dismal rule 
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of the priesthood that would like to 
keep the people in leading-strings 
will be put an end to, and liberal 
views will control our affairs. As for 
Shund’s doings outside of legitimate 
wedlock, that is one of the boons of 
liberty—it is a right of humanity ; and 
when Koenig lets loose against Shund’s 
money speculations, he is only talk- 
ing so much bigoted nonsense.” 
Flachsen’s apologetic discourse 
was interrupted by a row that took 
place at the next table. There sat a 
victim of Shund’s usury, the land- 
cultivator Holt. He drank no beer, 
but wine, to dispel gloomy thoughts 
and the temptations of desperation. 
It had cost him no ordinary struggle 
to listen quietly to eulogies passed on 
Shund. He had maintained silence, 
and had at times smiled a very pecu- 
liar smile. His bruised heart must 


have suffered a fearful contraction as 
he heard men sounding the praises 


of a wretch whom he knew to be 
wicked and devoid of conscience. 
For a long time he succeeded in re- 
straining himself. But the wine he 
had drunk at last fanned his smoul- 
dering passion into a hot flame of 
rage, and, clenching his fist, he struck 
the table violently. 

“The fellow whom you extol is a 
scoundrel!” cried he. 

“Who is a scoundrel ?” 
several voices. 

“ Your man, your councilman, your 
mayor, is a scoundrel! Shund is a 
scoundrel!” cried the ruined country- 
man passionately. 

“ And you, Holt, are a fool !” 

“ You are drunk, Holt!” 

“Holt is an ass,” maintained 
Flachsen. “ He cannot read, other- 
wise he would have seen in the 
Evening Gazette that Shund is a man 
of honor, a friend of the peaple, a 
progressive man, a liberal man, a 
brilliant genius, a despiser of religion, 
a death-dealer to superstition, a—a 


roared 
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—I don’t remember what all besides. 
Had you read all that in the evening 
paper, you fool, you wouldn’t pre- 
sume to open’ your foul mouth 
against a man of honor like Hans 
Shund. Yes, stare; if you had read 
the evening paper, you would have 
seen the enumeration of the great 
qualities and deeds of Hans Shund 
in black and white.” 

“The evening paper, indeed!” cried 
Holt contemptuously. “ Does the 
evening paper also mention how 
Shund brought about the ruin of the 
father of a family of eight chil- 
dren ?” 

“What's that you say, you dog ?” 
yelled a furious fellow. “ That’s a lie 
against Shund !” 

“ Easy, Graeulich, easy,” replied 
Holt to the last speaker, who was 
about to set upon him. “It is not 
a lie, for I am the man whom Shund 
has strangled with his  usurer’s 
clutches. He has reduced me to 
beggary—me and my wife and my 
children.” 

Graeulich lowered his fists, for 
Holt spoke so convincingly, and the 
anguish in his face appealed so touch- 
ingly, that the man’s fury was in an 
instant changed to sympathy. Holt 
had stood up. He related at length 
the wily and unscrupulous proceed- 
ings through which he had been 
brought to ruin. The company lis- 
tened to his story, many nodded in 
token of sympathy, for everybody 
was acquainted with the ways of the 
hero of the day. 

“ That’s the way Shund has made 
a beggar of me,” concluded Holt. 
“And I am not the only one, you 
know it well. If, then, I call Shund 
a usurer, a scoundrel, a villain, you 
cannot help agreeing with me.” 

Flachsen noticed with alarm that 
the feeling of the company was be- 
coming hostile to his cause. He ap- 
proached the table, where he was 
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met by perplexed looks from his 
aids. 

“ Don’t you perceive,” cried he, 
“ that Holt is a hireling of the priests ? 
Will you permit yourselves to be im- 
posed upon by this salaried slave ? 
Hear me, you scapegrace, you rascal, 
you ass, listen to what I have to tell 
you! Hans Shund is the lion of the 
day—the greatest man of this cen- 
tury! Hans Shund is greater than 
Bismarck, sharper than Napoleon. 
Out of nothing God made the uni- 
verse: from nothing Hans Shuné 
has got to be a rich man. Shund 
has a mouthpiece that moves 
like a mill-wheel on which entire 
streams fall. In the assembly Shund 
will talk down all opposition. He 
will talk even better than that fellow 
Voelk, over in Bavaria, who is mere- 
ly a lawyer, but talks upon every- 
thing, even things he knows nothing 
about. And do you, lousy beggar, 
presume to malign a man of this 
kind ? If you open that filthy mouth 
of yours once more, I will stop it for 
you with paving-stones.” 

“ Hold, Flachsen, hold! 7am not 
the man that is paid; you are the 
one that is paid,” retorted the coun- 
tryman indignantly. “ My mouth has 
not been honey-fed like yours. Nor 
do I drink your election beer or eat 
your election sausages. But with 
my last breath I will maintain that 
Shund is a scoundrel, a usurer, a vil- 
lain.” 

“Out with the fellow!” cried 
Flachsen. “ He has insulted us all, 
for we have all been drinking election 
beer. Out with the helot of the 
priests !” 

The progressionist mob fell upon 
the unhappy man, throttled him, 
beat him, and drove him into the 
street. 

“Let us leave this den of cut- 
throats,” said Gerlach, rising. 

Outside they found Holt leaning 
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against a wall, wiping the blood from 
his face. Seraphin approached him. 
“ Are you badly hurt, my good man ?” 
asked he kindly. The wounded man, 
looking up, saw a noble countenance 
before him, and, whilst he continued 
to gaze hard at Seraphin’s fine fea- 
tures, tears began to roll from his 
eyes. 

“OQ God! O God!” sighed he, and 
then relapsed into silence. But in 
the tone of his words could be 
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noticed the terrible agony he was 
suffering. * 

“Ts the wound deep—is it danger- 
ous ?” asked the young man. 

“No, sir, no! The wound on my 
forehead is nothing—signifies no- 
thing; but in here,” pointing to his 
breast—“in here are care, anxiety, 
despair. Iam thankful, sir, for your 
sympathy; it is soothing. But you 
may go your way; the blows signify 
nothing.” 


TO BE CONT'NUED, 





THE SPANIARDS AT HOME. 


THERE is something very pleasant 
in waking some morning in a 
strange country, with strange faces 
around us, a strange language ring- 
ing in our ears, strange costumes, 
strange institutions, strange every- 
thing—something, we fancy, half akin 
to what Byron felt when he woke 
one morning to find himself famous. 
It is pleasant to step from New York 
to Cadiz, from the heart of the New 
World into an historic city, that was 
as historic before our nation was 
born as it is to-day; that has not 
cared to march overmuch with the 
age, yet has never drifted backward, 
and still stands there, as it did long 
ago, the “ white-walled Cadiz,” rising 
sheer out of the waters, with its long, 
straight streets and tall houses sleep- 
ing by the golden bay. 

It is pleasant, we say, to find our- 
selves here breathing awhile from the 
heat of the strife that beats over 
there for ever and knows no rest; to 
open our eyes upon “ something new 
and strange”; to miss for once the 
eternal stages and the rumble and 


the jingle of the cars, and the multi- 
plicity of signs, and names, and glar- 
ing advertisements, crowding in upon 
us at all times and in all places. 

It is not unpleasant even to miss 
our dames for awhile with their ex- 
aggeration of wealth and extrava- 
gance, resting our eyes instead on 
the modest black robes, nunlike in 
simplicity, crowned by the bewitching 
mantilla of the beauties whom Byron 
sang. 

As you look into the street, the 
feeling grows upon you that you are 
gazing on a moving panorama pen- 
cilled by the old Spanish painters. 
There pass the blooming seforita, 
fresh as a rosebud, side by side with 
the duenna, yellow and puckered: 
how they resemble Za Foven and la 
Vieja of Goya. That little ‘beggar- 
boy, with those beautiful black eyes 
and a carnation in the olive cheek, 
sprawling in his picturesque rags on the 
pavement, is surely a brother to that of 
Murillo, so studiously engaged in 
performing an operation on his per- 
son more necessary than elegant. 
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Here saunters a lazy soldier smoking 
his cigarette; there an 6ld padre 
totters with bended head hidden un- 
der the large hat, snuff-box in hand, 
and an old calf-skin volume under 
his arm; he has just stepped out of 
his gilded frame. The trappings of 
the mules, the brown faces and 
merry eye of the muleteer, were 
known to us long ago on canvas. 
Nor are there wanting those pale 
ascetic countenances where religion, 
and intellect, and inspiration are so 
marvellously blended: you see them 
in the pulpit and on the altar, in the 
cloister and the convent walls. In 
our last article,* we ventured to as- 
sert that the Spaniards were the 
purest race in Europe; and not the 
meanest proof of the truth of this as- 
sertion might be furnished by their 
paintings. Those who pride them- 
selves on the blue blood that runs in 
their veins have their galleries filled 
with portraits of the family, where you 
may trace the same lineaments hand- 
ed down from sire to son for genera- 
tions, which no change of time or 
costume can efface. The Spanish 
painters have furnished us with the 
portraits of their nation, and a beggar 
to-day might point with pride to his 
progenitor on the canvas of Murillo. 

How different is the life here from 
ours ! 

There are only two meals, unless 
you choose to take what the Span- 
iards call “lonch.” On rising, the 
boy brings you your bath, and, if you 
care for it, as you are sure to do,a 
cup of coffee. If you have business 
to transact, you go to your office: if 
not, you take a book or a newspaper, 
and saunter into the garden, while the 
morning is fresh and a thousand deli- 
cious odors are around you. At half- 
past ten or eleven the household meet 
at breakfast, when you pay your re- 


*Catnoric Worzp, June, 1872. 
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spects to the “ sefiorffa,” the dear little 
lady, as the servants entitle your hos- 
tess, and inquire if she has passed the 
night well. The breakfast is similar to 
the French dejeuner: a variety of 
courses, with perhaps some delicious 
fruits, and a cup of cafe con leche at the 
end. While we are breakfasting, a 
friend or relative of the family may 
enter, and, as he sits and jokes, he pro- 
duces his cigarette, ignites and smokes 
away as only a Spaniard can, with an 
ease and a graceand a thorough enjoy- 
ment that are enviable. This may star- 
tle our lady readers, but remember we 
are in Spain; the dining-room is 
spacious and lofty, the windows open, 
and the pure clear air flower-scented, 
or, if in season, loaded with the 
breath of the orange blossom, gains 
rather than loses by the transient 
odor so faintly discerned of the de- 
licious Havana leaf. The breakfast 
ended, your host hands a cigar 
around to each of the gentlemen: 
the ladies remain to chat them out, 
and then everybody goes about his 
business. And here let us answe 
once for all a ridiculous question that 
has often been put to us. Ladies 
when speaking of their Spanish sis- 
ters are apt to say: “ Oh! yes, I know 
they are very charming and graceful, 
and the mantilla is a love of a cos- 
tume, and so becoming to a dark 
complexion; but tell me, now, is it 
not true that—they smoke?” The 
astonishment of a Spanish gentleman 
on being asked by every foreigner he 
meets if his wife and daughters—for 
to such the question really reduces 
itself{—indulge in “ the weed,” is just 
as great as our own would be ona 
similar query being put to us re- 
garding our ladies. 

We meet again at dinner at six or 
seven o’clock. Your host may pos- 
sess a French cook—we beg his par- 
don—artiste; if not, you will have a 
Spanish dinner unflavored, since we 
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must confess it, by the too fragrant 
garlic, which is confined to the moun- 
tainecrs up in the Basque Provinces. 
You have some dishes cooked in oil, 
and itisso pure and good that you very 
soon get to like it. There is genuine 
“ Vino de Jerez” on the table, undoc- 
tored for the market, clear as amber, 
ambrosial as nectar, delicious in bou- 
quet and flavor. You will be as- 
tonished at the Spaniards taking so 
little of it; many never touch it at 
all. They prefer claret or pure water, 
the climate not admitting of stronger 
drinks. “ Borracho,’ drunkard, in 
Spain, as in most southern countries 
of Europe, is the vilest title you can 
giveaman. There are splendid olives 
and rare fruits, preserved, or as they 
dropped from the hand of nature. 
More friends may call during dinner, 
ladies, perhaps, this time, and your 
hostess never disturbs herself with the 
thought that they have come to see 
what is on the table. “Senor don 
Rafael, beso a Usted la mano,” says 
the lady to her visitor—“I kiss my 
hand to you.” “Beso a Usted los 
pies, seforita,” responds the cavalier 
with a bow—*I kiss your feet, my 
dear lady.” Dinner over, cigars are 
again produced, and we all adjourn 
to the fatio, it being too warm for 
music or cards. The elders assemble 
and discuss the funds, or times, or 
the state of the country. Politics 
are very rife at present, and the fire 
and animation of the speakers, the 
variation of their tones, the free and 
striking gesture—for with a Spaniard 
the whole body speaks—are a pleas- 
ing novelty to us, accustomed to a 
tamer mode of conversation. The 
ladies nestle together, and are deep 
in the mysteries best known to them- 
selves. The younger gentlemen gra- 
dually detach themselves from their 
elders, and leave the country to go 
to ruin, while they indulge in less 
momentous but far more interesting 
VOL, XV.—-50 
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topics with the ladies, and give vent 
to their Andalusian wit. 

The fatio is a feature in a Spanish 
house. It is a species of court, large 
or small, according to the dimensions 
of the mansion, paved with flags or 
marble, with perhaps a fountain 
playing in the middle and cooling 
the atmosphere; in the marble basin 
silver and gold fish leap, and a few 
rare plants freshen around it. High 
overhead is a roof of glass, where a 
canvas screen keeps out the sun 
when his rays are too powerful. The 
house, generally of two stories in the 
south, but very lofty, is built around 
this quadrangle, the upper floor 
reaching partly over it, supported by 
pillars, sometimes richly wrought and 
adorned. Paintings or engravings 
relieve the bare white walls. On the 
one side a doorway, with a little con- 
vent grating to peer from, complete- 
ly shuts out the view of the street ; on 
the other, an iron gate opens to the 
garden, where you see the yellowing 
oranges clustering bright in their 
dark-leaved recesses, and brilliant 
flowers and odor-bearing shrubs 
gladden the eye and soothe the sen- 
ses. From the patio we proceed to 
the Alameda or paseo—park or pro- 
menade as we should call them. 
Here all the world assembles, seated 
in groups, sauntering up and downin 
little bands, small knots standing a 
little aloof to discuss some grave 
topic—nobody alone. Laughter re- 
sounds on all sides—laughter and the 
Castilian tongue everywhere: ringing 
out in music from the mouths of the 
dames, swelling and falling and ad- 
apting itself to every changing emo- 
tion in the very emotional breasts of 
those men, rippling over and en- 
chanting our ears in the tiny mouths 
of these children. To a stranger the 
scene is bewitching; the softness of 
the air and the perfume that lingers 
on it; the animation in the counte- 
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nances and gestures of all; the grace 
of the ladies’ costume, the ever-flut- 
tering fan which only a Spanish wo- 
man knows how to use; the sallies of 
wit in tones that mock the best co- 
median ; a free-heartedness and union 
among all, springing undoubtedly 
from the religion which makes all 
men brethren, At the’ very entrance 
of the A/ameda there is probably a 
tiny chapel of the Virgen Santissima, 
with ever-burning light, where men 
and women pause to drop a prayer as 
they go to and from their diversion. 
Imagine such a thing in Central Park! 

We are in Andalusia, and of all 
the lovely spots in this lovely land we 
think it bears off the palm. Colum- 
bus, when the glories of the Antilles 
burst upon him after that dreary and 
momentous voyage, compared the 
climate more than once to an April 
day in Andalusia. Everything it pro- 
duces is of the best—corn, wine, 
fruits, cattle. The bread is the most 
delicious and whitest we have ever 
tasted or seen. ‘The nights are most 
lovely. The sky deep and clear; 
.all the stars of heaven seem to clus- 
ter above us, and the moon shines 
with a startling brilliancy on the 
white houses of the sleeping town, on 
the brown cathedral that towers 
above all, on the dark thick cluster- 
ing leaves of the ordnge-trees, on the 
silent streets, narrow and straggling, 
showing every stone and pebble on 
ithe one side with minute distinctness, 
while the other is buzied in mysterious 
shadow. Nota sound is heard save the 
‘cry of the seveno calling out the hour 
.as he passes his lonely rounds. 

The Andaluz is the embodiment of 
his climate. A child of the sun, of the 
‘clear free air, with wealth in his 
fields and the great ocean smiling all 
around his coast, where the ships of 
all nations come to lade and unlade, 
he yearns for the freedom which 
strangers hold so carelessly, and is 
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ready to fight and to die for it. 


So 
Andalusia is the hotbed of revolution. 
As the Biscayan is famed for his 
unyielding nature, the Gallego for 
his stupidity, so is the Andaluz for 


his wit. He speaks rapidly and with 
many gestures, clipping his words—a 
grave sin against the sonorous Casti- 
lian. He is handsome, quick, fiery, 
with a keen eye for ridicule, but a 
good nature that can never resist a 
joke even if it be at his own expense. 
People say that he derives his comely 
form and graceful extremities from 
the Moors, but he would not thank 
you to tell him so. The Andaluza 
is worthy of such a partner, if she 
does not surpass him. If he is a Re- 
publican, she is a Carlina, for Don 
Carlos with her means religion, and 
religion means everything. Byron 
has painted her, and very faithfully. 
His remarks on the state of the 
country might be written to-day. He 
moralizes over the barbarity of the 
bull-fights, too. They are dying out 
now in exact proportion as man-fights 
are gaining ground with us. Of the 
two, we must say we infinitely prefer 
the bull-fight. It is amusing to hear 
Englishmen and Americans virtuous- 
ly indignant on the immorality and 
barbarism of such an exhibition, as 
they bury themselves next moment 
in a three-column description of the 
latest feat of the fancy, or the glo- 
rious contest for hours between two 
miserable dogs or wretched cocks. 
We are lovers of fair play, man- 
liness, and good-fellowship. We 
do things in an honest, straightfor- 
ward fashion, and the hand that 
shakes another’s preparatory to the 
combat quite takes the sting from the 
blow that maims his fellow-man for 
life or beats that life out of him. So 
we look on and applaud and make 
our bets on the contest, and curse 
the wretch who has lost his own mis- 
erable life and our money. 
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But we are straying into civiliza- 
tion; let us go back to barbarism 
and Andalusia, The vineyards are 
decidedly unpicturesque ; the vines 
low, the soil yellow. But the life at 
vintage season is 


** Full of the warm South, 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sunburnt mirth.” 


The agricultural laborers are very 
well paid in Spain, getting as 
much as one dollar a day or even 
more. The work is terrible; out 
the whole day under a burning sun, 
delving and cutting and_trench- 
ing a dusty soil, with a pick instead 
of a spade to penetrate below the 
upper stratum of dust. They are 
tall wiry fellows, most of them from 
the mountains, brown as the soil, and 
sinewy, with dark eyes and crisp, 
close-cut black hair. A quarter of 
an hour spent in merely looking on 
overpowers us; but they seem made 
for the sun. The food that supports 
them under such toil is composed 
chiefly of a single dish called gaz- 
pacho, and gazpacho merits special 
mention. Fill a large bowl with 
water and vinegar,we do not know the 
exact proportions, but there is a great 
deal of vinegar, and, so far as we recol- 
lect, oil is added. A quantity of 
bread is thrown in to soak, and some 
herbs, with, perhaps, a slight flavor 
of garlic; and there you have gazfa- 
cho, the staple food of these men in 
the hot months. You eat a small 
piece of some light meat and a salad 
before it; a piece of toast fried in 
oil is not bad; drink a glass of water 
or two after; light the never-failing ci- 
garette, and you are cool and refresh- 
ed. It may not seem a very delicate 
diet to us; but when the Zevaniée, the 
hot desert wind laden with the finest 
of the burning sands, comes chok- 
ing the atmosphere, and penetrating 
every crevice with a furnace heat all 
the day and all the night, burning 
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the blood in the veins till it reaches 
fever-heat, and leaving you weak 
and utterly prostrate, “with just 
strength enough to thank God that 
breathing is an involuntary action ”— 
as a gentleman aptly described to me 
the effects of the strocco, the Italian 
equivalent—then place before a man 
in such a state of lassitude a steam- 
ing joint of roast beef with the heavy 
incidentals, and he will turn from it 
with disgust. At such moments the 
gazpacho seems the most delicious 
dish under the sun. The houses and 
furniture of these laborers are the 
neatest and cleanest in the world. 
The same feeling runs through high: 
and low in Spain; their houses are 
models of freshness and purity. And 
Jacobo or Perico turns out on the 
Sunday in linen fine as his master’s, 
in jacket of velvet with buttons or 
bells of gold, a crimson scarf round 
his waist, and patent-leather shoes 
shining on his feet. He can joke 
and chat with his master with an 
easy freedom that never passes be- 
yond the bounds of respect and 
never sinks into servility. As you 
pass him on the road alone or with 
any number of his companions, they 
all lift their sombreros with an inborn 
grace, and a genial dwenos dias or 
buenas tardes, senor. But the new 
order is trying, and with some suc- 
cess, to change all that; though a 
stranger still meets in Spain with 
that rare yet most Christian thing, 
unbought courtesy. 

The Gallego is the very opposite 
of the Andaluz—a rude, simple 
mountaineer, he is the hewer of 
wood and drawer of water to his 
countrymen. He ishonest and open 
as the day, with a childlike affection 
for his master, and is particularly 
happy at a blunder. Rare are the 
stories told in Andalusia of the 
Gallegos. We give two, rather as 
indicating the estimation in which - 
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they are held than as happy speci- 
mens of the Andalusian d7oma. 

When the post was first introduced 
into Spain, the postmaster of a small 
town in the north was astonished, one 
day, by a Gallego bursting in on him 
with the query, delivered in stentorian 
tones: 

“Ts there a letter here for 
from my father ?” 

*T do not know, sir; who is your 
father ?” 

This was too much for the Gal- 
lego; the idea of anybody in this 
world being unacquainted with his 
parent was so overpowering that, not 
being able to restrain his feelings, he 
rushed from the spot, and was not 
heard of for some time afterwards. 
Meanwhile, a letter arrived directed 
in a style of calligraphy that might 
have done credit to Mr. Weller, Sen- 
ior, addressed 


me 


To my Son 
At San Juan. 


Having sufficiently recovered from 
the violent shock given to his feel- 
ings, the Gallego once more pre- 
sented himself at the post-office with 
the same question, “ Is there a letter 
here from my father ?” 

“Oh! yes,” said the official, im- 
mediately producing the mysteri- 
ously addressed missive ; “here, this 
is from your father. Take this one,” 
and delivered it without the slightest 
doubt as to the accuracy of its 
destination. 

Another, on finding himself for the 
first time in a city, as he stood gaping 
and wondering at the sights around 
him, suddenly heard a shrill voice cry 
out, “I don’t want to go to school; 
the master heats me.” 

He looked around for the child, 
but the only object that met his gaze 
was a parrot, mowing and chattering 
in a cage, and bobbing, wriggling, 
and looking at the Gallego with its 
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cunning old eye forty different ways 
at once. ; 

“T don’t want to go to school; the 
master beats me.” 

The bewildered Gallego stared, 
and pondered, and, after a deep con- 
sultation with himself, came to the 
conclusion that the voice must pro- 
ceed from the cage ; from the strange 
specimen of humanity before him, so 
marvellously resembling a bird ; but 
a bird talking the purest Castilian, 
though with something of a sharp 
accent, was a clear impossibility. 
His simple, good-nature was hurt at 
the idea of having wronged a fellow- 
creature even in his thoughts. So 
turning he excused himself: “ Par- 
don me, child; I thought it was a 
bird.” 

Of all traits in the national char- 
acter, their universal civility astonish- 
es an American or Englishman, ac- 
customed as we are to the every- 
man-for-himself principle; yet how 
few we meet who do not consider the 
Spaniards as a treacherous, revenge- 
ful, and bloodthirsty race! Our 
own statistics, we fear, would furnish 
but a sorry set-off against theirs for 
crime in every phase ; and particular- 
ly for the most cowardly, brutal, and 
premeditated assaults and assassina- 
tions, ending too often with the es- 
cape of the culprit. The quarrels in 
Spain between man and man rise 
generally from some love affair or 
political difference, very rarely from 
money. ‘Two peasants are drinking 
in a tavern, the wine excites their 
fiery blood; one has lost his zovia, 
the other has won her; a blow or an 
insult is given; they draw their 
knives, and adjourn to fight—* just 
like gentlemen.” It is, in fact, a 
duel, which common-sense has not 
yet been able to laugh out of Spain. 
No pecuniary damages, won by the 
cold arguments that sway a court of 
law, can heal the wound of honor in 
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the chivalrous breast of the Spaniard ; 
and not a few examples have we 
lately had of lives lost in this way. 
One was most tragic in its end as in 
all its bearings; I allude to the duel 
between Don Enrique de Bourbon 
and Montpensier. And surely never 
was presented on the stage a scene 
more dramatic or striking. Don En- 
rique was by profession a naval offi- 
cer, high in the service of his royal 
relative, Queen Isabella, a young, 
gallant, and efficient sailor, with a 
promising future opening before him. 
He was happy in the love of a lady 
destined as all understood to be his; 
when suddenly Montpensier stepped 
in and won her, scarcely by force of 
personal attractions, for he was al- 
ready well advanced in years; but 
the marriage was a closer link to the 
throne. Don Enrique vowed the 
death of the man who had crossed 
his life at the threshold. But his 
schemes of vengeance were baffled ; 
an order came to quit the country, 
ostensibly for having joined in con- 
spiracy against the throne. Depriv- 
ed at once of his love, his command, 
and his country, life was closed to 
him. From his retirement he sent 
challenge after challenge to Mont- 
pensier, and vilified him even in the 
public press, as he could not force a 
response from him; but to no pur- 
pose. Montpensier, high in favor at 
court, secure in possession and in 
power, could safely affect to despise 
the ravings of a madman. By-and- 
by came the revolution which drove 
Isabella out. Now was Don En- 
rique’s chance, and he hastened to 
seize it. As expulsion under the 
queen’s reign was a virtue in the eyes 
of the new government, he applied 
for restoration to his country and his 
rank in the navy. The first request 
was granted, the second denied; as 
the government had proclaimed an 
end to the Bourbon race, no member 
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of that race could take rank under 
them, unless he renounced his title. 
Here again he traced the hand of 
Montpensier. If he could have 
nothing else, at least he would have 
revenge, being now in the same city 
with the man who had crossed him 
at every step of his career. He sent 
his last challenge, publishing it at 
the same time in the press, enumerat- 
ing the occasions on which he had 
sent similar messages, which had 
ever been met by the silence of fear. 
He heaped insults upon him, apos- 
trophizing him as a_  “pastillero 
frances,” a fellow ready to soil his 
hands with the pettiest and meanest 
intrigue. Montpensier was at the 
time a candidate for the Spanish 
throne ; for the kingship of a people 
in whose eyes honor was ever dear- 
er than life; further silence would 
ruin his prospects; so at last he was 
forced out of his reserve, and, in a 
letter that sounded well, accepted 
the chailenge as one which a man of 
honor could not pass over in silence, 
disclaiming at the same time any an- 
tagonism to its author personally ; if 
there was any justice in what he said, 
it was the result of accident; in fact, 
leaving people to understand that he 
never troubled his head about the 
man, They met on a cold gray 
morning, and the chances of success 
leaned decidedly on the side of Don 
Enrique. A young, bold man, to 
whom deadly weapons had been 
playthings from his infancy, he was 
urged on by a life of hate to slay the 
man who had blighted that life and 
darkened its promising opening ; his 
opponent was a middle-aged man, 
near-sighted, who bore the reputation 
of a /ittérateur rather than a fighter. 
Both felt that perhaps a crown as 
well as a life hung on the trigger. 
Scarce was the word given to fire 
when the bullet of Don Enrique 
brushed his foe, and Montpensier’s 
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lost itself in the air. A second shot, 
and they still stood face to face un- 
injured. “Esta afinando”—“ He is 
getting closer,” whispered the prince 
to his second, as he took the last pis- 
tol from his hand. The words are 
remarkable as expressing the cool- 
ness of the man, whose eye took in 
everything at such a moment, and 
perhaps something more. At the 
next discharge, the bullet of the man 
who, whether designedly or not, had 
met him and beaten him at all points, 
pierced his breast; he sprang into 
the air, fell forward, and rolled con- 
torted on the ground, a corpse—a 
theme for novelist as well as moralist : 
it looked like fatality. 

But from such sad scenes we are 
happy to turn to others more worthy 
of our attention and more character- 
istic of the nation at large. The 
thing that of all others cannot fail to 
strike the visitor is the intense reli- 
gion displayed everywhere. “Ay, 
Maria!” “ Por Dios!”—*“ For God’s 
sake’”—“ Ay, Dios mio,” are the ex- 
pressions that buzz around our ears 
all day. ‘The holy name is a house- 
hold word with them, pronounced at 
all times and on all occasions, but 
with a reverence that never shocks. 
When they wish something done, 
they say “ Dios quiere ”—‘‘ God grant 
it”; when they bid you good-by, 
“ Adios—Vaya Usted con Dios— 
Queda Usted con Dios—Que Dios te 
guarda”—* Go with God—Rest with 
God—May God guard thee.” They 
speak of the blessed sacrament as 
“ Su Majestad ”—* his majesty,” of the 
Blessed Virgin always as “1a Santissima 
Virgen”—“the most Holy Virgin.” 
The graveyard is “ el campo santo”— 
“the holy field”: so like the old Ca- 
tholic “ God’s acre” that Longfellow 
loves. When they wish to express 
intense horror of a thing, they make 
the sign of the cross on their fore- 
heads, lips, and breast, and then in the 
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air, as though to place that invincible 
sign between then’ and the object of 
their abhorrence. The vast majority 
of the towns and villages are named 
after the saints, and each one has its 
special patron as well as the patron 
of the district. And that intense 
faith in intercessory prayer to some 
special saint which holy writers urge 
us to cultivate is born in them. On 
the festival of Good Friday through- 
out Spain, the municipality and gen- 
tlemen of the towns walk dressed in 
evening costume side by side with 
the poor. Not a vehicle is to be 
seen in the street: all the world is 
there to watch and pray. The new 
government, Prim’s, gave the order 
for coaches to run as usual on Good 
Friday, in outrage of a custom imme- 
morial in the nation, and an honor to 
them as to all Christendom of what- 
ever creed. But the coachmen as 
well as their masters proved better 
Christians than their rulers; and on 
the day in question not a convey- 
ance was to be seen, save a solitary 
coach, which the populace immedi- 
ately seized, compelling its occu- 
pant to descend, who proved to be a 
scared member of the diplomatic 
body. The celebration of Holy Week 
in Seville attracts the world thither. 
The modern churches in Spain, 
particularly in Madrid, though for 
the most part spacious and lofty, do 
not impress one with their beauty. 
To those accustomed to associate 
their ideas of religion with the Gothic 
style of architecture, the altars will 
not be pleasing. Spiral pillars wrig- 
gle to the roof, inwrought and gor- 
geously painted. The vases are 
filled with silver and gold filigree 
work wrought to imitate flowers. 
There are many figures, small or 
large, of e/ nitio Fesu, or la Santissima 
Virgen, or the saints, not always dis- 
playing the most finished art, decked 
out with a costume of sober black or 
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gorgeous color and texture, glittering 
with gold and precious stones and 
ornaments of choice and antique 
workmanship. Little thanksgiving 
offerings surround them. Such 
things as these look like superstition 
to the cold eye of a man to whom 
faith is folly and reverence ignorance. 
But there is something powerful in 
the simple, earnest belief of the peo- 
ple who pray before them, and are 
content to be thus reminded of the 
great and good God and Virgin Mo- 
ther, who are willing to receive the 
offerings of the meanest ; a reverend 
familiarity with God is thus created 
which those people bear about with 
them. These men and women go 
ito the church 4 fray: their very 
costume is befitting the sanctuary; 
and there is very little of that news- 
paper religion which some of our 
weekly journals piously advocate by 
so carefully announcing “ where the 
best dresses and prettiest faces are to 
be seen.” On the 
nificent paintings. 
Murillo are in the cathedral of Se- 
ville. They were placed there by 
his own hand, having been painted 
for their several positions that the 
light might fall on them in such or 
such a manner. And it is not un- 
pleasant to think of the sun rising 
and falling day after day as though 
in obedience to the great master who 
has passed away, bringing out their 
beauties faithfully in accordance with 
his wish. The construction of the ca- 
thedral itself is a triumph of architec- 
ture. Not a stone has shifted from 
its place since it was first laid there: 
there is no sinking or rising in the 
floor: and to-day you may pass your 
cane over the surface and not a joint 
offers the slightest obstruction. 

The very names of the people are 
taken from religion and the mysteries 
of religion in the same spirit with 
which they named their discoveries 


walls hang mag- 
The treasures of 
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after Santa Cruz, San Domingo, San 
José, Trinidad. Among’ men’s 
Christian and surnames we continu- 
ally find Jesu, Jesu Maria, Juan de 
Dios, Santa Cruz, Salvador; among 
the women, Concepcion, Dolores—a 
sweet name after the Mother of Sor- 
rows, Maria de los Angeles, and 
the like. 

The very streets and the public 
places are christened in the same 
way; and the ships baptized and 
launched with religious ceremonies, 
a custom that prevails also in 
France. . 

They preserve the old gospel use 
of the word woman. That is the 
title by which the husband addresses 
his wife as often as any other. She 
calls him Azo, son, or hombre, man. 
“ Hiya de mi alma,’ daughter of my 
soul, is also very common. Cere- 
mony is only employed with stran- 
gers ; 4, thou, is the form in which in- 
timate friends are always addressed. 
After becoming acquainted, you call 
the lady of the house and her daugh- 
ters, whether grown up or young, by 
their maiden names simply. It is 
amusing to hear little ones who can 
scarcely lisp address each as sefor 
and sefora. 

They have a fair supply of news- 
papers, and very able ones, in Spain ; 
though, as usual, those that enjoy the 
widest circulation at present are de- 
voted to the dissemination of false 
principles. ‘They are cried out in the 
streets not by newsboys as with us, 
but principally by old blind men, who 
stand in the most public places with 
a tablet of the latest news on their 
breasts, and having got their lesson 
by rote spout away untiringly. 

The club is becoming a very fa- 
vorite institution, and is, in fact, the 
stronghold and rendezvous. of politi- 
cal parties. There is a very famous 
one in Madrid, which numbers 
among its members such men as 
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Castelar, Moret, and others. 
meet sometimes for public discussion ; 
and those great orators rise there to 
propound their theories as earnestly 
as in the Cortes. 

They have a code of intercourse 


They 


worthy of imitation. When a Span- 
ish family takes up its quarters at a 
hotel or in a new place, the neigh- 
bors, though perfect strangers, call, 
leave their cards, and go away. If 
their acquaintance is desired, they 
are waited upon and conversation 
ensues ; if not, the stranger simply 
returns his card in the same manner 
as the other was received; and no 
slight or grievance is felt or intended. 

The amusements are various. 
Apart from the opera, theatre, and 
those common to all nations, they 
are very fond of an indoor game 
called volante, which is simply battle- 
door and shuttlecock; ladies and 
gentlemen play at it together. There 
is also a very favorite game of cards, 
tresillo, to which we have no equiva- 
lent. The climate compels the Span- 
ish women to lead a more indoor 
life than with us. The men are fond 
of riding, hunting, and _ shooting. 
They sit as erect on horseback as 
statues; and the army officers are 
very fond of displaying the motions 
rather than the speed of their steeds. 
Mules are in great demand; for the 
roads in Spain, except in the neigh- 
borhood of the great towns, are very 
bad; mere bridle-paths most of them. 
Seated in a vehicle that would be a 
treasure in an art museum for an- 
tiquity, construction, and shape, with 
a team of six or eight of these ani- 
mals to jolt you anywhere, is a posi- 
tion more than pleasant. The jingle 
of the little bells with which the har- 
ness is adorned, the cracking of the 
driver’s whip, the tones in which he 
endeavors to animate the vicious 


brutes, now cajoling them in accents 
that might win the heart of a maiden, 
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again pouring forth a volley of im- 
precations on their heads and tails 
and pedigree, as though they were 
human, is a study. You can never 
trust these animals, and it is always 
the safer plan to give their hoofs 
what a sailor would call sea-room. 
An archbishop, passing along the 
streets one day, suddenly came upon 
a string of them, and as suddenly 
crossed to the other side of -the 
street. “QO Sefior Arzobispo,” said 
the muleteer, “you need not be 
frightened. ‘These are harmless avi- 
malitos,” 

“ Yes, I know they are harmless,” 
replied his grace, “ and that is the 
reason I cross here; if they were 
not, I should go to the next street.” 

This fact of the roads being so 
bad and the intercommunication so 
deficient, coupled with tales of brig- 
andage, gives strangers the idea that 
travelling in Spain is very insecure. 
We might pass from end to end of 
the land, unknown and_ unarmed, 
with far greater safety than during a 
five minutes’ walk through many a 
street in New York or London after 
nightfall. We had an instance of 
brigandage and its treatment in Spain 
during Prim’s régime, a time when 
the country was as convulsed as at 
present. Encouraged, no doubt, by 
the lamentable success of a similar 
exploit in Greece, some miscreants 
carried off a merchant from Gibral- 
tar, and demanded a round ransom 
as the forfeit of his life. Prim, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation as to the 
nice question of treating with brig- 
ands, or a thought of where the ran- 
som was to come from, paid it, an. 
sent four of the civil guard to follow 
up the robbers, which they did so 
successfully that they shot them all 
and retook their booty. We have 
not heard of brigandage since in 
Spain, notwithstanding the highly 
touched pictures presented, the other 
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day, of an attack on a railway train, 
accompanied by smoke and powder, 
and brigands in the stage costume 
of centuries back. 

This civil guard is an excellent in- 
stitution. The body is recruited from 
the best ranks of the soldiery. It is 
a distinction to be admitted among 
them, which engenders an esfrit de 
corps that makes them the terror of 
the wrong-doer and the right arm of 
order. We ourselves might take a 
lesson from the incident mentioned 
above, if we are to-credit the reports 
of the Lowery gang. 

They have but one great line of 
railroad in Spain, which runs through 
the country from north to south, 
The train creeps along at a steady 
thirty miles an hour, without a mo- 
ment’s variation. To a stranger, 
wishing to catch a glimpse of the 
country, this is highly advantageous ; 
as he is not whirled away at a rate 
that presents to his anxious eye 
trees, houses, mountains, streams, in 
a phrenzied panorama. For our 
present notions of commerce it may 
be too slow, and a man in a hurry 
feels half inclined to get out and 
walk; but as a set-off against this, 
the Spaniards pride themselves on 
not having had a single accident ac- 
companied by loss of life since the 
railroad was first started. You are 
rolled through the fertile plains and 
swelling uplands of Andalusia, rich 
in corn and wine and oil; through 
fields, and orange and olive groves, 
dotted with white towns and modest 
villages, where the church-tower ever 
soars above all as alandmark. You 
pass Seville; and as its associations 
crowd upon you, fain would you lin- 
ger amid the gay society of the 
lovely city smiling amid its groves 
and gardens; dreaming day by day 
in Zas delicias ; lost amid the trea- 
sures of art that make every boy ‘in 
the street an efficient critic, so ac- 
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customed is his eye to the beauti- 
ful and the true. Famous spots and 
historic cities greet you as you go. 
The Escurial looms up, a white, silent 
palace with deserted windows, stand- 
ing out in startling relief from a semi- 
circle of bare mountains. Not a 
soul was to be seen around it; the 
monks had been just expelled; not 
a sound to break the painful silence 
that seemed to emanate from the 
gloomy pile. It stood there as the 
great king left it, a type of himself, 
out of the world in a grandeur of 
isolation; a something that ought 
to have passed away, unknown in 
these days. Had a troop of cava- 
liers with pennon and plume and 
glistening mail shone out a moment 
on the mountain-side, it would have 
seemed in keeping with the place 
rather than strange. There is al- 
most a contrast between the ages 
as our little engine puffs and snorts 
and fumes, fretting to “go ahead” 
and leave it, staring out of its silent 
windows, unmoved, untouched by the 
age, which busies itself with things 
and not with ideas. 

Before arriving at Madrid, where 
the train stops for a few hours, we 
pass through Aranjuez, the beautiful 
summer-palace of the late queen; 
with its woods and magnificent vistas 
and lengthening avenues, full of 
lovely recesses and places of cool 
shade. At last we are in the, heart 
of the kingdom. 

Madrid, though not very large, is 
a brilliant city. Its prado where 
fashion saunters is beautifully laid 
out. It has a splendid museum, 
many churches, though none of them 
remarkable for beauty, and the vast 
palace of royalty, rich in furniture 
and objects of art. The houses and 
public buildings are lofty, the hotels 
many and excellent. Fountains 
spout in the open squares; crowds 
are buzzing through the streets or 
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discussing at the cafés, for politics 
absorb the life in Madrid. The 
weather is treacherous, and many are 
carried off in a few hours by a ful- 
monia, for, as their proverb says, “ The 
air of Madrid will not cause a leaf 
to flutter from the tree, but will kill a 
man.” Though the sky is clear and 
blue, and the sun shines out royally, 
a breeze comes down from the neigh- 
boring sierras, frost-laden, that 
pierces you through and through, and 
searches ail your bones, and the very 
marrow in them; there is death in 
its breath. For all that, the Madri- 
lefios live a very gay life; retiring 
to rest generally at the small hours, 
and rising when they please. In the 
summer the city is empty, even the 
shopkeepers flit; for the heat is then 
intolerable, and they wander to San 
Sebastian or the south of France, or 
to their own watering-places, which 
are numerous and inferior to none. 
As the train bears us further north, 
the scene ever varying grows more 
and more deserted. You close the 
curtains of the carriage to keep out 
the heat during the day, while at 
night you may wake amid frost and 
snow. ‘The villagers and mountain- 
eers crowd to the carriage windows 
at every station; old men, and dark- 
eyed boys, and graceful girls, with 


fruits and wines, and water, and 
milk. “Quien quiere agua? Agua 


fresca? Quien quiere leche ? Agua 
como la nieve !’—“ Who wants water 
—cool water? Who wants milk ? 
Water cool as snow,” is the shrill cry 
from many throats on all sides. 
“Sefiorito, un quartito por el amor 
de Dios ”—* A farthing, my dear little 
sir, for the love of God.” “Teno 
lastima de, un pobrescito, seforito 
mio, y Dios te lo pagara ”— “ Have 
pity on a poor little one, and God 
will repay thee,” snivels an old beg- 
gar in pitiful rags. If you listened 
to him for five minutes, he would 
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treat you to a sermon on the evil 
of poverty and the eternal rewards 
of generosity, that would rival the 
most eloquent of preachers and 
charm the money out of your pockets. 

Through the Pyrenees, the scenery 
grows wilder still and more pictur- 
esque ; the construction of the rail- 
way here is a marvel of skill and en- 
terprise. You are shot through tun- 
nels bored through the solid rock, 
numbers of them of considerable 
length. You skirt dizzy precipices 
with scarce a straw between you and 
the dim hollows or ominous pools 
that sleep hundreds of feet below. 
Quaint little hamlets with quaint 
people are perched on mountain- 
tops or buried in pastoral nooks far 
away down. ‘Tiny streamlets start 
out of the mountain and accompany 
you as you go. Youcan trace them 
as they tumble and fail, and lose 
themselves, and reappear with gather- 
ing volume and widening channel, 
till you cross them on a bridge low- 
er down, and find them broad and 
powerful rivers, turning mills and 
humming onward to the sea. This 
is a great district for paper mills ; you 
see them on every side. San Sebas- 
tian is up here, with its beautiful vil- 
las and pleasant strand at the foot of 
the mountain, skirted by a town in- 
creasing in wealth and importance 
every year. ‘The favorite promenade 
is called the Paseo de las Conchas, 
“The Walk of the Shells,” a very 
beautiful one. It is becoming a very 
favorite and fashionable resort during 
the summer months ; so much so that 
gamblers tried to cbtain permission 
from the government to establish here 
the gambling-tables which have been 
banished from their own Baden Ba- 
den. Fine hotels are springing up, 
and there is no summer residence in 
Europe that would better repay a 
visit than this, uniting as it does the 
air of the sea and the mountains, 
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where you may turn from the strand 
to the most pastoral of scenery, from 
the conventionalities of life to the 
rude simplicity of the Basque moun- 
taineer. 

This brings us to the frontier, and 
here we stop, with the consciousness 
of having thrown but a very fleeting 


glance over so vast a field, with its 
mines of historic wealth and trou- 
blous problems of to-day. Our ob- 
ject has been to display in their truer 
colors a people as little understood 
as it is studiously misrepresented by 
a host of writers, who forget that the 
pen is the handmaiden of truth. 
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Every summer the fashionable 
world must go to the baths, must drink 
the waters, must be refreshed after the 
arduous winter campaign of dining 
and wining, of dancing and talking, 
of matinées and soirées. In Amefi- 
ca, we recover our strength at Sara- 
toga and Newport, hunt in the Adi- 
rondacks, freeze on top of the White 
Mountains, listen to the roar of Ni- 
agara, drink sulphur at Sharon and the 
Virginia Springs, and shortly, when 
the magnificent National Park, at the 
headwaters of the Yellowstone, is 
fenced in, we will go to sleep in a 
palace-car in New York, and wake 
up at the foot or on the top of the 
Rocky Mountains, I believe the park, 
so generously voted to a grateful coun- 
try by our patriotic Congress, is in 
that charming vicinity. 

Human nature is the same every- 
where; old Europe and young 
America live, think, talk, have their 
being, in one and the same way. 
London and Paris, Berlin and Vi- 
enna, get tired and worn out just 
like Washington and New York, Bos- 
ton and New Orleans. People must 
travel, people must have somewhere 
to go. Some go to Brighton, some 
go to Boulogne-sur-Mer, some to 
Ostend; lately, it is very fashion- 


able to go to Norway, the lakes are 
so blue, the trees are so green, nature 
is so grand and beautiful; and if the 
trip is only continued to Lapland, 
the midnight sun can be seen to the 
greatest advantage. 

But for its being a little too near 
Spain and its weekly—that is to say, 
daily—revolutions, Biarritz is charm- 
ing; so is Vichy, so is Wiesbaden, so is 
Spa, so is Hombourg, so is Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, where there are the hottest of 
hot sulphur springs, as hot as when 
Charlemagne loved to bathe and 
drink; and loved the place so well 
that he made it the capital of his 
dominions north of the Alps, raised 
it to the rank of second city of his 
empire, and built the noble cathe- 
dral which Leo III. was kind 
enough to come all the way from 
Rome to consecrate. 

And in 804, when Leo III. dedi- 
cated it, according to the wish of 
Charlemagne, to the Blessed Virgin, 
in the presence of many cardinals, of 
363 bishops, and numerous princes, 
travelling was not made easy as now- 
adays. There was no_ tunnel 
through Mont Cenis, but people 
climbed up and slid down moun- 
tains as best they could, forded 
rivers, and jogged along on horses or 
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mules, or any other beast of burden 
that could be made to answer the 
purpose. Of course, society was the 
same then as now; there were good 
and bad men and women, just as 
now; but, judging by what we see 
and read of the past, there was a 
strong living faith, that was fonder of 
building up than of pulling down. 

Charlemagne could invite the 
Pope to visit him, and consecrate his 
cathedral; he could look the Pope 
honestly in the eyes, and ask his 
blessing. Strong, mighty, powerful, 
he was an humble, obedient son of 
the church; his strength and might 
and power were used in support, in 
defence of that glorious Mother 
Church to whom he owed all that 
was good and great in his life. 

He gave to the Pope, that he 
might be independent of all human 
control; he did not steal and insult, 
as a present reigning sovereign de- 
lights in doing; he did not, like a 
modern emperor of the French, use 
religion as an instrument for gaining 
popularity—send soldiers to Rome 
one day, and order them back the 
next, make a convention in Septem- 
ber with a robber-king, and in Octo- 
ber hurry off Frenchmen to retrieve 
the day at Mentana; but he be- 
lieved and acted up to his belief. 
He had his faults, as all men have, but 
he was true to his principles, and, like 
all true men, died in the peace of God. 

For him there was no Sedan, no 
Waterloo, but a glorious tomb in his 
own grand cathedral, and grand it is— 
an octagon in the Byzantine style, sur- 
rounded by numerous chapels. The 
rotunda is supported by pillars of 
polished Ravenna marble, presented 
by Leo III., dividing the galleries 
into arcades. The church was com- 
menced in 796, and finished in 804; 
the works were superintended by 
Eginhard, the biographer of Charle- 
magne. 


All that Rome and Ravenna could 
furnish of most beautiful in marble 
was employed in the decoration. 
The dome was surmounted by a 
globe of massive gold, the doors 
and balustrades were of bronze, the 
vases and ornaments of unparalleled 
magnificence. The railings of the 
eight arcades of the triforium, cast in 
bronze of four different patterns, and 
the doors, adorned with lions’ heads 
of the same material, which no lon- 
ger occupy their original position, 
but are attached to a porch of the 
seventeenth century, convey a per- 
fect idea of the state of art in the 
eighth century. On the right of the 
porch is the figure of a she-wolf, 
which has served as a foundation for 
many popular legends, but the real 
origin is unknown. 

The arches of the gallery are 
aderned with thirty-two pillars of 
marble, granite, and _ porphyry, 
brought by Charlemagne from the 
Exarch’s palace at Ravenna and 
from Rome. The finest of these, re- 
moved by the French in 1794, were 
brought back in 1815, and have been 
repolished and replaced at the ex- 
pense of the Emperor of Germany. 
The interior of the dome was origi- 
nally adorned with mosaics, remains 
of which may still be seen. The 
cathedral was pillaged by the Nor- 
mans in 881, restored by Otho III. 
in 983, but in all essential respects is 
still the church of Charlemagne. 

Eastward of the old apse, Otho 
III. built a chapel, in which he was 
buried; both of these were pulled 
down in the fourteenth century, when 
the present choir, which has preserv- 
ed the plan of Otho’s chapel, was 
erected; and his tomb is exactly be- 
neath the present high altar. The 
choir is Gothic, one hundred and 
fourteen feet high; nothing can be 
more striking than the contrast be- 
tween the octagon nave and the 
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Gothic choir—so totally unlike, and 
still harmonizing. It is the Christian 
religion subduing and dominating 
the proud Roman Empire. 

Thirty-seven emperors and eleven 
empresses have been crowned in this 
cathedral, from 831 to 1531. Ferdi- 
nand I., brother of Charles V., was 
the’ last. Since then, they were 
crowned at Frankfort, where the 
election was held. From the centre 
of the dome hangs a massive Gothic 
lustre, presented by the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa in souvenir of 
his coronation. The bases of the 
circles are engraved with groups, re- 
presenting the Annunciation, Nativi- 
ty, Adoration of the Magi, Crucifix- 
ion, Three Marys at the Tomb, As- 
cension, Descent of the Holy Ghost, 
and the Last Judgment. The lustre 
is suspended by four chains, richly 
chased, and united in a brass plate, 
on the lower side of which is en- 
graved a figure of St. Michael. 

Immediately beneath the lustre a 
large slab of marble bears the sim- 
ple inscription, Cavolo Magno, which 
covered the vault where once re- 
posed the remains of Charlemagne. 
The vault below was opened by 
Otho III. in 997, and again by 
Frederick in 1165. Charlemagne, 
who died at Aix-la-Chapelle in 814, 
did not designate his burial-place, 
but it was thought there could be no 
more appropriate spot than the 
magnificent church which he had 
built in his chosen city. 

His body was found seated ona 
throne as if alive, clothed in the im- 
perial robes; his crown on his head, 
his manuscript of the Gospels on his 
knees, his sword, Joyeuse, was placed 
by his side, and his pilgrim’s pouch, 
which he always wore on his jour- 
neys to Rome, was suspended to his 
girdle. His sceptre and _ shield, 
which were of gold, and had been 
blessed by Leo III., were at his feet. 
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Over all was thrown the imperial 
mantle, and above was erected a 
superb triumphal arch, on which 
was this epitaph: 

“Tci repose le corps de Charles, 
grand et orthodoxe empereur, qui 
étendit glorieusement le royaume des 
Francs, et le gouverna heureuse- 
ment pendant 47 ans.” 

The body of Charlemagne was en- 
shrined by order of Frederick, and 
the throne of white marble on which 
he was seated is now kept in the 
upper gallery of the nave, directly 
facing the choir; the other relics 
were carefully preserved, and used 
in the coronation of succeeding em- 
perors of Germany. ‘Towards the 
end of the last century, at the ap- 
proach of the French army, they 
were removed to Paderborn, and re- 
turned in 1804, but not complete, 
as the Emperor of Germany had 
kept three articles which were re- 
garded as indispensable at a corona- 
tion. 

These articles were a shrine, en- 
closing some of the earth watered 
by the blood of the proto-martyr 
St. Stephen; the book of Gospels, 
found on the knees of Charlemagne, 
which is written on bluish bark, in 
characters of gold. It was with the 
hand on this book, and upon the 
shrine of St. Stephen, that the em- 
peror made his coronation oath. 
The third article was the sword of 
Charlemagne, Joyeuse, a present 
from Haroun-al-Raschid, which was 
the sword of coronation. It was 
presented to the emperor by the Elec- 
tor of Tréves, who invested him with 
it with these words : “ Accipe gladium 
per manus Episcoporum.” At the 
words, “ Accingere gladio tuo,” the 
Elector of Saxe placed it in the scab- 
bard, and, assisted by the Elector of 
Cologne, girded it around the new 
emperor. 

The emperor was by right a can- 
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on of the chapter of the cathedral, 
whose members obtained from Greg- 
ory V., when he visited Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle in 997, the title of cardinal- 
priests, In the ages of faith, the im- 
perial dignity was semi-priestly ; the 
emperor was considered as having 


charge of souls. Before the em- 
blems of sovereign dignity were 


placed in his hands, he swore, with 
his hand upon the Gospels, fidelity 
to the church which had just conse- 
crated him. 

The archbishop gave him the 
sword “to combat the enemies of 
Christ ”’—the imperial purple sym- 
bolized “the zeal with which he 
should endeavor to consolidate in the 
empire the reign of faith and of 
peace”—and with the sceptre he 
was exhorted to become “the fa- 
ther of his people, the protector of 
the ministers of God, the defender 
of the widow and the orphan.” And, 
last of all, to seal the alliance con- 
tracted with the Holy Church, he 
received a portion of the sacred Host, 
consecrated in the pontifical Mass, 
the other half of which was consum- 
ed by the priest of God. 

After the election of the emperor 
at Frankfort, the electors and the 
emperor elect proceeded to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where the coronation took 
place. The emperor heard Mass in 
the choir of the cathedral, surround- 
ed by his court; the people were in 
the nave—the octagon, built by 
Charlemagne; after the Mass, he 
was conducted up the staircase, tem- 
porarily erected from directly beneath 
the lustre in the centre, to the throne 
of Charlemagne. The electors and 
their suites occupied the arcades in 
the gallery; and there, surrounded 
by priests, princes, and people, the 
Christian emperor swore to maintain 
the laws of God and man. 

Before signing the act of his elec- 
tion, the emperor confirmed all the 
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privileges given by his predecessors 
to the Cathedral of Notre Dame; 
and then the cortége proceeded to 
the Hétel de Ville, where the coro- 
nation banquet was held in the splen- 
did hall, so beautifully restored by 
the King of Prussia—we beg pardon, 
Emperor of Germany. The Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame was formerly ex- 
empt from ordinary episcopal juris- 
diction, and from its foundation was 
directly under the Holy See, which 
privilege was confirmed in 1157 by 
Pope Adrian IV. 

Aix-la-Chapelle is very old; it was 
known to the Remans under the 
name of Aquis Granum, and is said 
to have been founded in the second 
century. Remains of Roman baths 
have been discovered near the cathe- 
dral and the Ziéisenbrunnen. Burnt 
by the Huns in 451, it was rebuilt, 
and became a favorite residence of 
the Frankish kings. Here was 
Charlemagne born, April 2, 742, and 
here he died, January 28, 814. In 
881, the town was sacked by the 
Normans, and at the end of the tenth 
century restored and enlarged by 
Otho III., who died here in 1002. 
Charlemagne surrounded the city 
with a wall, pierced by ten gates, 
which Frederick Barbarossa rebuilt 
and strengthened in 1187. 

The good old city has seen 
stormy days, as in 11798 it was be- 
sieged by Otho of Brunswick, and in 
1247 by William of Holland, to 
whom it surrendered after a siege of 
six months. During the middle ages, 
it attained great wealth by its manu- 
facture of cloth; agencies for the 
sale of which were established at 
Venice and Antwerp in the four- 
teenth century. Many diets of the 
empire were held here; and three 
times, in 1668, 1748, and 1818, the 
diplomats of Europe met in the H6- 
tel de Ville to settle terms of peace 
and heal the wounds of war. The con- 
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ferences of the congress were held in 
the Arénungsaal, a spacious saloon 
occupying the whole of the third 
floor; the former banqueting-ball 
after the coronations. 

The Hotel de Ville was erected 
on the site of the palace of the 
Frankish kings, in which Charle- 
magne was born, and the famous 
banqueting-hall has been adorned 
with splendid frescoes, done by the 
best artists of the Diisseldorf school, 
depicting scenes in the life of Charle- 
magne. They were painted at the 
command of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and the nine frescoes represent : 
The Destruction of the Saxon Idols ; 
The Battle of Cordova; The Baptism 
of Witikind ; A Diet of the Empire ; 
The Coronation of Charlemagne ; 
The Coronation of his son Louis; 
The Taking of Pavia; The Opening 
of the Tomb of Charlemagne; The 
Foundation of the Cathedral. 

Since the time of the Romans, 
Aix-la-Chapelle has been celebrated 
as a watering-place; and modern 
Europe fully appreciates the deli- 
cious baths and bubbling springs. 
Every seven years the Exposition of 
the Great Relics takes place; and 
then the pilgrims, drawn by faith, are 
added to the thousands of votaries at 
the shrine of fashion who annually 
flock to the dear old city. 

The four Great Relics, which are 
exposed every seven years, from the 
roth to the 24th of July, are: The 
dress of the Blessed Virgin; The 
swaddling-clothes of the Infant Jesus 
at Bethlehem; The cloth that en- 
circled the loins of our dear Lord on 
the cross; The cloth in which the 
head of St. John the Baptist was 
enveloped after his decapitation. 
Charlemagne obtained these relics 
from Rome, Constantinople, and Je- 
rusalem. His intimate relations 
with the Popes Adrian, who died in 


795, and Leo III., are well known:, 


his influence was unbounded with 
the Byzantine emperors, who sent 
ambassadors with the relics as pres- 
ents; and in the East he had con- 
trol over the holy places in Palestine. 
These sovereigns, who contributed to 
enrich his church of Notre Dame 
with treasures from their own sanctu- 
aries, would not have dared incur the 
wrath of the great warrior by send- 
ing him false relics. 

In 408, the Empress Pulcheria, 
the sister of Theodosius and wife 
of Marcian, built churches to contain 
the swaddling-clothes of the Infant 
Jesus and the cincture of the Bless- 
ed Virgin. The septennial exposi- 
tion dates from the ninth century ; 
and since then, historical testimony 
abounds, public facts attest, without 
interruption to our day, the authenti- 
city of the relics venerated at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Among the lesser relics 
are the cingu/um or leathern belt of 
our Lord, the extremities of which 
are united and stamped with the seal 
of Constantine; a piece of the cord 
with which the hands of our Lord 
were bound during his Passion; a 
piece of the sponge which was 
dipped in vinegar and gall and pre- 
sented to our Lord on the cross; 
and a rib of St. Stephen, the first 
martyr. 

The last exposition was in 1867, 
and the crowds that assisted bore 
witness to the living faith that makes 
the people of the Rhenish Provinces 
such admirable Catholics. Aix-la- 
Chapelle looked beautifully ; from 
the high towers and dome of the ca- 
thedral, from every church and house, 
from the spires of the Hétel de Ville, 
the banners and flags were flying. 
The black and white flag of Prussia, 
the red-and-white and _blue-and- 
white banners of the churches, min- 
gled with the Papal colors. 

Sixty thousand pilgrims came every 
day afoot to Aix; every avenue 
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leading to the cathedral was crowd- 
ed, people standing in close file wait- 
ing their turn to enter. But in those 
serried ranks there was no noise, no 
confusion ; profound, earnest devo- 
tion attested their faith and piety. 
The Rosary was recited in bands; 
a man’s voice would say alone the 
“Hail Mary,” and the “ Holy Ma- 
ry, Mother of God” was taken up 
by all. From 1 to 8 p.m. the cathe- 
dral was opened for the procession 
of pilgrims, but it was impossible to 
think of entering during that time, as 
" it was an affair of hours. 

After 8 p.m., the canons allowed a 
few, some hundreds, to enter by a pri- 
vate door; and then we first saw the 
interior of the superb old cathedral. 
We passed along through the arches 
and vaults of the basement story, as- 
cended and descended staircases, 
and finally reached a vestibule, lead- 
ing directly to the octagon, the cen- 
tre of the cathedral. The grated 
doors were closed, as the pilgrims 
were still in the body of the church ; 
in the dim light, we could see the 
glimmer of tapers in the choir; and 
the voices of the kneeling crowd re- 
citing the litanies rose to heaven, 
the very incense of prayer. 

Soon the doors were opened, and 


the favored ones passed slowly 
through. How grand and majestic 


the cathedral looked! The octagon 
in darkness, the choir illuminated. 
In single file, we made the tour 
around the relics; then all knelt 
down—the priests who were stran- 
gers in the stalls of the clergy, the 
laity outside. The canons walked 
in procession, each holding one of 
the precious relics, which we were al- 
lowed to kiss. After all was over, we 
looked around; we were kneeling in 
the superb choir, said to be the high- 
est in Europe—higher than the choir 
in the cathedral of Cologne, which 
is lower than the nave. As we gaz- 
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ed upwards, and beheld the grand 
arches which rose so high above our 
heads, our thoughts were raised to 
heaven, and made us glorify God, 
who gives power to man to conceive 
and execute such works. The stain- 
ed-glass windows are exquisite, and 
in the dim, religious light all looked 
bewilderingly beautiful. 

The next morning, at ro A.M., we 
took our position in front of the 
cathedral, where benches were erect- 
ed temporarily to accommodate 
those who preferred sitting to stand- 
ing. The crowds were reverentially 
silent and recollected, reciting the 
Rosary and the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin. The relics exposed 
from five points. When the priests 
appeared in the tower opposite us, 
the brass band in the gallery which 
connects the towers broke forth in 
grand harmony; the people singing 
as one voice the superb German 
choral music. It was overpowering! 
High up in the old gallery the can- 
ons holding the precious relics, the 
cross glittering, the light blazing 
around them, the splendid music re- 
sounding in triumph in the open air! 
The ages of faith are not past, as we 
all felt that day at Aix, 

At 12 M. we joined the procession 
waiting for the doors of the cathe- 
dral to open, that we might enter the 
golden chamber. This was a select 
crowd, as we had to pay two francs 
for a card. The Prussian cavalry 
rode up and down to keep the ranks 
straight ; and after we had been jam- 
med outside, we received a final 
mash inside, and, by the time we 
were jelly, we shoved ourselves into 
the golden treasury, where a canon 
explained everything in German and 
French ; then the procession passed 
again through the choir, around the 
octagon, and out another door. 

The last day of the exposition 
was distinguished by a procession in 


were 
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the streets: the first that had taken 
place since the French Revolution, 
It was very solemn and grand; the 
Great Relics were borne in their 
superb shrines by the canons of the 
cathedral, the Archbishop of Cologne 
carried the reliquary containing the 
cingulum of our Lord, the Bishop of 
Luxembourg the cincture of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

Of course these great crowds, with 
the usual amount of dust and dirt, 
rather fatigued us, even though we 
were immensely impressed; so we 
sought the refreshing waters, and 
continued our meditations in the 
Kaiserbad; or, rather, we would 
commence our morning devotions 
by making ourselves comfortable. 
The Kaiserbad is the finest in Eu- 
rope; long corridors, arched roofs 
lighted from above, encaustic-tiled 
floors, beautiful dressing-rooms, each 
one opening into a delicious bath of 
white marble, into which you de- 
scend by six white marble steps into 
the pure white sulphur water. 
Twenty minutes is the time advised 
for well people; invalids stay in an 
hour sometimes; after the twenty 
minutes, the attendants brought in 
hot sheets, in which we were envel- 
oped. It was Elysium—the perfec- 
tion of material enjoyment. 

From the Kaiserbad we adjourned 
to the cathedral, heard Mass, and 
then strolled through the Zésengar- 
ten, the grounds around the spring; 
the Prussian military band played 
delightfully every morning, and we 
listened, drank occasional glasses of 
hot sulphur water, and then, re- 
freshed and invigorated, were ready 
for any performance. In the after- 
noon, people drive to the heights of 
Louisberg, formerly a great fortress 
that commanded Aix, famous in the 
wars of the middle ages, and demol- 
ished after some treaty, to keep the 
peace of Europe. 
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The view from the height is su- 
perb. Aix-la-Chapelle was the fa- 
vorite resort of Pauline Bonaparte, 
and Louisberg her pet promenade ; 
so, after her death, the city of Aix 
erected a monument to her memory. 
There is also a Belvidere, where they 
have musical reunions and balls, and 
people drink coffee and Seltzer water, 
in which we indulged. After Louis- 
berg, we drove around the old ram- 
parts, visited the beautiful cemetery 
and the Burtscheid, the hottest of 
the springs, where the water is boil- 
ing—cooks an egg in a few seconds. 

Besides the cathedral, there are 
several beautiful churches, The Jesuit 
church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion is very fine, built in the severest 
Gothic style, of solid stone. In the 
convent of the Sisters of the Infant 
Jesus, they make the most magnifi- 
cent embroideries, one Gothic chasu- 
ble, just finished for an English bish- 
op, was worth 15,000 francs; and 
the benediction veils, stoles, and 
capes were exquisite. 

In the cathedral are preserved 
some fine chalices and vestments; 
amongst the latter a chasuble said 
to have been used by St. Bernard—it 
is of purple, adorned with pearls; a 
cape, with small bells attached to the 
lower edge, worn by Leo III. at the 
consecration of the church; a set 
of vestments of cloth-of-gold, orna- 
mented with pearls, presented by 
Charles V.; and a chasuble, given 
in 1599 by Isabella, Infanta of 
Spain. Among the treasures of the 
cathedral is a manuscript of the Gos- 
pels, beautifully written in letters of 
gold on purple vellum ; its binding is 
covered with plates of silver-gilt, 
richly enamelled. 

In addition to the pious crowd, 
there was more than the usual influx 
of fashionable people. We had the 
pleasure of contemplating the Prince 
and Princess Frederick Charles of 
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Prussia while they stood on the bal- 
cony of the Hétel de Ville. Prince 
Frederick Charles, the Red Prince, is 
one of the great Prussian captains, 
and of course there was immense 
excitement. ‘The place before the 
Hétel de Ville is the vegetable and 
flower market, and the peasants, in 
their quaint caps and bonnets, were 
enchanted either with their royal 
highnesses or with the soldiers, who 
strolled among them, and bought 
up their wares. 

Dremel’s, the hotel of Aix, was 
entirely devoted to the Sultan and 
his suite, who were on their way 
from Paris to Constantinople, after 
the Exposition. They were a splen- 
did set of men. In the morning, on 
our way to the Kaiserbad, we passed 
Dremel’s, and, as they were always 
lounging around, we had a fine view 
ofthem. The Sultan kept himself 
secluded from the vulgar gaze, and 
was only seen the morning of his de- 
parture. Every one was on hand to 
see the commander of the faithful ; 
at last, a great lumbering Prussian 
state carriage appeared, and there 
was the Sultan leaning back, eyes 
half-closed, arms folded on his breast, 
as if he were the sovereign of the 
world. His impassible face never 
‘changed expression; he looked the 
miserable fatalist he is. 

In our German hotel, the Belle 
Vue, there was no reading-room, no 
drawing-room ; everybody sat in the 
dining-room, chattering and talking 
away. Frank, the jolly landlord, 
made merry with a chosen band of 
friends, among whom was the Bur- 
gomaster, at the end of one table; 
all smoking, each man’s bottle of 
wine standing before him. A Ger- 
man friend assured us all Germany 
passed the evening in the same way ; 
the professors at the universities 
think it absolutely necessary to drink 
as many bottles of wine in the even- 
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ing as they have studied hours dur- 
ing the day. We mildly suggested 
it was not strange that German phi- 
losophy was rather cloudy some- 
times, as the smoke of the evening 
might befog the learned professors; 


but our friend maintained it was 
healthy for mind and body. 
Charming, delightful Aix! It was 


with regret we left it; we looked 
with longing eyes at the dome of the 
grand cathedral as it receded in the 
distance, and sighed for the deli- 
cious Kaiserbad as we were whirled 
through the dust and smoke. How- 
ever, we had the happiness of mak- 
ing one person enjoy what we had 
so fully appreciated; on our return 
home we had the pleasure of seeing 
once again one whose name is dear 
to the heart of every American Ca- 
tholic, the late illustrious Archbish- 
op of Baltimore. He was suffering 
from rheumatism, and we told him 
such wonderful things of the baths at 
Aix, he changed his mind, and, in- 
stead of going to Paris, went to Aix ; 


with what result, the following 
charming note will tell : 
AIXx-LA-CHAPELLE, August 4, 1867, 


Hotel de Belle Vue. 


DeaR MapaMe: I drop you a 
few lines, to return my sincere tlianks 
for having so effectually called my at- 
tention to the baths and waters of 
this celebrated city. I find that all 
you said and promised has been fully 
realized; and when, hereafter, any 
one will dare tell me that your ami- 
able sex is accustomed to draw upon 
its imagination for its facts, or at 
least to color extravagantly what 
has proved pleasing, I shall point to 
your recommendation of these wa- 
ters as a sufficient refutation, or at 
any rate a most noted and brilliant 
exception to the remark. 

The baths are all you said, and 
more; they are really superb, and 
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just what I needed. In fact, I con- 
sider it a special providence that I 
met you in Brussels, or otherwise I 
should have gone to Paris instead 
of Aix. Already I am quite reliev- 
ed, and in another week I expect to 


be as young and supple as ever. I° 


am at the Belle Vue, but, after taking 
one bath at the Kaiserbad, I have 
taken the rest at the Rosebad; the 
latter are fully equal to the former in 
sumptuousness, and the attendance 
is probably better. I expect to re- 
turn to Paris before or about the 15th 
inst., and if I can be of any service 
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excursion to the country, I have 
visited the relics and curiosities of 
the grand old cathedral, and also the 
Hétel de Ville. This is one of the 
oldest cities in Europe, and its in- 
habitants say with pride, “ After 
Rome, Aix-la-Chapelle!” The city 
with its monuments carries us back 
a thousand years to the brilliant days 
of Charlemagne, who was a giant 
not only morally and intellectually, 
but physically, for he was over seven 
feet two inches tall. Best regards 
and blessing to your family, and 
compliments to the dean. Yours 





to you in Europe or America, you truly, 
may freely command me. M. J. SPALDING, 
Though I have not yet taken any Archbishop of Baltimore. 
AMBROSIA 


A LEGEND OF AUGSBURG. 


WE were talking of our travels, my 
friend Archer and I, and of the les- 
sons travelling brings to those who 
go a little out of Murray’s beaten 
track, And especially, so we were 
pleased to think, these lessons might 
be learnt in little out-of-the-way 
nooks, hidden centres of ignored life, 
none the less busy for that, and none 
the less full of exciting life-dramas. 
I was telling him of Pavia—for my 
wanderings had led me chiefly 
through Italy—of the desolate, en- 
chanted look of the wall-enclosed 
court-yards round the gloomy and 
picturesque palaces; of the lonely 
walk on the former ramparts, now 
planted with fine horse-chestnuts ; of 
the many tapestries of romance I 
had woven in my mind about the 
silent-looking houses and the dark- 
eyed maidens I occasionally met in 


the streets. It was while Pavia was 
in Austrian hands that I passed 
through it, and perhaps the military 
occupation tended to make the sleepy 
city still more sombre and dull. Yet 
what additional elements of romance 
that circumstance contributed! For 
it was not impossible that some fair, 
mild German, with his dreamy senti- 
mentality, yet fresh from college, 
might have been drawn to feel a 
holy, wondering love for the bright 
southern beauty whose childhood 
had been fostered in indignant hatred 
of his land and race; and between 
these two how many complications 
of pathetic interest might we not im- 
agine, how many shades of feeling 
and degrees of circumstances might 
we not conjure up! “But,” said 
Archer, interrupting my fine flow of 
language about the joys and sorrows 
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of the town of the Cer/osa, “you 
know Italy, strictly speaking, is ra- 
ther the land of passion than of ro- 
mance. Could you think of an Ital- 
ian ‘Gretchen’? ‘The one charac- 


ter most like her, the Cenci, is so 


different despite the likeness! Reli- 
gion seems more spiritual in Germa- 
ny; in Italy they do as the Greeks 
of old, put their own human feelings 
into heavenly representatives and 
then pay homage to them, thinking 
unconsciously that they are honor- 
ing supernatural attributes. There is 
too much earthliness about their 
ideal—in fact, I do not believe they 
have an ideal at all.” 

“ Come, come,” I answered, “ you 
are too hard on the southern temper- 
ament. You do not know Italy well 
enough to speak with authority on 
the subject. After all, as long as 
their way of feeling religion does 
them good, the Italians are quite as 
well off, spiritually, as your Teutonic 
ideals. I am not sure but what I 
prefer warmth and impulse to passive 
tenderness, however reliable the lat- 
ter may be throughout a lifetime. 
But this question of the relative 
merits of various races will always be 
an open one, and no one wishes to 
leave it so more than the church 
herself, for she wisely sees how much 
the glory of God gains through this 
blending of various natures in his 
service.” 

** No doubt,” answered my enthu- 
siastic Teutomane, “as far as that 
side of the question is concerned. 
You have been saying something 
equivalent to telling me that the or- 
chestra is preferable to a single vio- 
lin or cornet, while 7 was speaking 
of the intrinsic merit of each of 
those individual instruments.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ now tell me some- 
thing about the tone of these instru- 
ments. You know I have been very 
little in Germany, and I should be 
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glad to hear something worth hear- 
ing, something that one would not 
find in the guide-book, nor in the 
volume of self-important nonsense 
occasionally thrust upon the public 
by a gushing sister or a city alder- 
man.” 

“You are very caustic,” said my 
friend with a laugh. “If I musttra- 
vel so far out of the beaten track to 
please you, why not plunge at once 
into a‘ volume of medizval le- 
gends ?” 

“Ts it in print? Because in that 
case I could see for myself, and 
therefore would not care to hear it,” 
I answered teasingly. 

“Tt is mot in print, Sir Doubter, 
and, what is more, it is not even in 
manuscript.” 

I began to feel interested. “A 
popular tradition, then ?” I asked. 

“Exactly. It is not worth much, 
only I happened to see the places 
mentioned, the quaint house that is 
standing yet, though very much dis- 
guised of course, and the dark street 
leading to the cathedral. It hap- 
pened in Augsburg, and the cathe- 
dral, as you know, is Protestantized, 
though still very well kept. I was 
only in the town for two days, so 
you may imagine I know little of it 
beyond what my narrator told me.” 

“ And pray who was your narra- 
tor?” 

The father of a girl in an old 
book-stall, where I had stopped at- 
tracted by some rare copy of a Cath- 
olic work, of which she did not seem 
to know the value. Equally sur- 
prised at seeing the book there and 
at finding her ignorant of its worth, 
I asked her how she got it. She 
lifted up her head, which had been 
bent on some mysterious turning-point 
of her knitting, and said smilingly : 

“ Mein Herr is a Catholic, then ?” 

I answered that I was, and re- 
peated my former question. 
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“Tt must have been one of my 
great-uncle’s books,” she said, “he 
was going to be a priest, but he died 
before being ordained. We were al- 
ways Catholics.” 

“ And how came you to keep this 
stall, child ?” I asked, becoming in- 
terested. 

“Tt is my father’s,” she answered 
quickly ; “and he has been ill for two 
months, so I keep it forhim. His 
uncle left him all his books.” 

“And is your father so poor, 
then ?” 

“Very poor, mein Herr,” said the 
girl, with a longing glance at the 
book I still held in my hand, as if 
she were thinking of the price a con- 
noisseur might be tempted to give 
for it. “ His father and grandfather 


were booksellers,” she continued, “ but 
not like him; they had large libra- 
ries and plenty of men working un- 
der them. That was long before I 


was born, mein Herr.’ 

“And I suppose your father got 
into difficulties. But anything would 
have paid better than this, my poor 
child.” 

“ My father would not go to work 
for any other bookseller, not if he 
were the king,” laughed the girl, more 
merrily than I thought the case war- 
ranted ; “and he is a regular student. 
My mother used to earn money in 
many ways, teaching, writing, sew- 
ing; and I did the housework. She 
died two years ago, and we have 
nothing but the book-stall now to 
keep my sick father and my little 
crippled brother.” 

I thought to myself, Why, here is 
a regular romance; perhaps the in- 
evitable lover of German stories is 
going to peep out next, from the 
frank revelations of my new friend. 
At any rate, let us follow it up. So 
Isaidaloud: “If your father is will- 
ing to part with this book, I should like 
to buy it. But I should be very glad 
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to see him and chat with him about 
it. Do you think he could see me?” 

“Qh! yes, of course,” answered 
the girl with a hearty smile; and for 
the first time I noticed her features 
and expression. She was not beauti- 
ful—I hope you did not expect the 
romance to be perfect ?—but there 
was a pure, calm steadiness in her 
look, and an air of unconscious dig- 
nity about her that made her strik- 
ing to the eye. She seemed made 
for fidelity and helpfulness, and as to 
external charms, if you admire hair, 
she simply had superabundant mass- 
es of it. German-like, it was put up 
in broad plaits, tightly coiled round 
the head, without a shadow of co- 
quettishness, and just as if she thought 
it no ornament at all. Now I have 
noticed your Italian girls know how 
to make a good deal more of their 
advantages, I have seen poor girls in 
Venice with as elaborate a coiffure— 
ringlets, puffs, plaits, and wavings—as 
any Parisian hair-dresser could ex- 
hibit on his waxen models.” 

“Libels again!” I answered. “I 
have seen the very contrary at Na- 
ples, and there are women there like 
Grecian statues. Venice is half 
Eastern, you know. But to go on 
with your impromptu romance.” 

Well, when evening came, I went 
to the address the young girl had 
given me, and as you may imagine, 
it was not a palace that I entered. 
The neighborhood was as common- 
place as any in an old German city 
can be, that is, picturesqueness itself 
compared with our modern “ back 
slums.” Still, through the pictu- 
resqueness, there stared the most un- 
mistakable poverty. I went up a 
good many flights of steep, narrow 
stairs, with curious balusters that 
would have driven a dealer in old carv- 
ing wild with delight, and knocked at 
a door that I recognized by the rude 
cross and bit of palm over the arch- 
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way. There was just such another 
cross and sprig of green inside the 
door, and a little holy-water vessel in 
stamped brass hung at the side near- 
est the door-handle. There was 
nothing very peculiar about the 
room, except that it had an air of 
freshness and cleanliness, which, con- 
sidering its sick inmates and _ its 
cramped locality, was the more pleas- 
ant because it was a surprise. A 
great German bed, with a feather-bed 
of traditional height, filled one side 
of the room, and there was a stove 
in the middle. The remains of the 
supper were on a side-table, and a 
lamp drawn close to the father’s arm- 
chair stood on a centre-table laden 
with domestic “ mending.” The lit- 
tle crippled brother sat in a low easy- 
chair by the stove, which chair was 
the only luxury in the room. My 
friend, the young girl, came quickly 
forward and said: 

“My father is so glad you have 
come, mein Herr.” 

I sat down beside him, and soon 
got into conversation with the old 
scholar. He was still very weak, 
but seemed to feel better when ex- 
cited. I found him a_ thorough 
bookworm, full of knowledge that, in 
another man’s hands, would have 
made his fortune. I discovered, or 
rather forced him to tell me, that in 
that press (pointing to a common 
painted chest of drawers) were manu- 
scripts ready to be published, if a 
publisher could be found to under- 
take the risk, but the author had no 
ambition, though he was full to the 
brim of literary enthusiasm. His re- 
searches had lain chiefly among 
works of medizval ecclesiastical lore, 
legends and poems, etc. The em- 
blems borne by the various saints 
were a favorite subject of his. His 
uncle’s theological collection and 
the libraries in which he had spent 
his youth, had furnished him with 
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means to prosecute his studies 
even after his father’s reverses 
in fortune—the public libraries had 
done the rest. His wife’s help had 
been very important, and piles of her 
notes and references lay among his 
own manuscripts. He spoke with 
pride of his little crippled son, whom 
he said he had made as good a 
scholar as if the poor boy had been 
to the universities; and as to his 
daughter, his looks said more than 
his words, as he gazed at her across 
the table, she sitting so calmly there 
amid her heap of “ mending,” her 
dark-blue dress reminding me of the 
coloring of a medizval virgin martyr 
in the stained-glass window of some 
old cathedral. She was more queen- 
ly than slender in figure, and neither 
her face nor her hands were small, 
though they were perfectly shaped; 
there was more majesty than grace 
in her whole air, yet she was 
thoroughly girl-like. I unconscious- 
ly invested her in my mind with 
royal robes, heavily jewelled, like the 
Byzantine saints, or with the ample 
cloak of the brave and learned Por- 
tia. Presently she went into a 
smaller room, opening into the one 
where we were sitting, and during 
her absence I ventured to hint to 
the father that for her sake he 
should try to make those literary 
treasures of his more remunerative. 
He smiled; I asked him if she were 
already provided for, or if he did not 
feel it his duty to put by some kind 
of fortune for her. 

“My child is watched over from 
heaven,” he said; “she will never 
come to harm.” 

“What is her name?” I asked. I 
had already ascertained his family 
name to be Reinhold. 

“ Ambrosia,” he answered. 

“Rather an uncommon name,” I 
remarked, well pleased, somehow, 
that it should be so. 
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“ Yes,” said the father, “ and I dare 
say it will interest you to hear the 
reason why she has that name. She 
was born on the anniversary of the 
day that a young girl called Ambro- 
sia came to life here in the sixteenth 
century. This was how it happened. 
The troubles of the Reformation were 
just beginning, and this young girl, 
who was the burgomaster’s daughter, 
was famous through the town for her 
holiness and modesty. She was be- 
trothed to a young merchant who 
had been her playmate in childhood. 
Did you notice that great building 
on the corner of the street to the 
right of the cathedral? That was 
her father’s house; it is a hotel now. 
Her bridegroom lived two or three 
streets further off, on a corner too; 
and under the corner window, which 
was beautifully carved and painted, 
stood 2 wooden image of the Mother 
of God, with a lamp before it which 
was never allowed to go out. It 
began to be whispered about that 
Engelbrecht, the young lady’s be- 
trothed, and a very handsome, dash- 
ing young fellow, was rather inclined 
to the new doctrines which Luther 
was then preaching all over Ger- 
many. Every one wondered how 
Ambrosia would take this, but no 
one knew anything positive until it 
became the talk of the city that one 
night Engelbrecht and a few com- 
panions, heated with wine and sing- 
ing profane songs, had broken and 
extinguished the votive lamp before 
the image under his window, and 
thrown the image itself into the gut- 
ter. The next day it was known 
that Ambrosia was very ill, and had 
sent for herlover. Hecame,and,as he 
really was very fond of her, the sudden 
alteration in her looks frightened and 
subdued him for the moment. She 
took off the betrothal ring he had 
put upon her finger, and very gravely 
and sweetly told him that she could 
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never be his bride on earth, but that 
she fervently hoped that she had in- 
deed won his soul’s final salvation, 
through the joyful and willing sacri- 
fice of her own life. She said she 
should die on the day that was fixed 
for their wedding, but that from the 
dead she would speak to him yet, 
and in public. Then a year would 
go by, and she told him that it was 
not given to her to know if he would 
repent or not during that time, but 
that on the anniversary of her death 
she would come to life again and 
walk from her tomb to the cathedral 
and back; and she summoned him to 
meet herthere. It was her hope that, 
after that second call, he would surely 
be won back to God. So when her 
wedding day came, although she 
seemed happy and looked only very 
grave and pale, she called her father 
and mother and her lover to her, and 


there, sitting by the window that 
looked on the cathedral, she passed 
away without agony, and just as the 
hour struck which should have seen 


her a new-made wife. She was not 
buried for several days, for the scof- 
fers said she was deceiving the peo- 
ple and simulating death, Doctors 
and priests watched the body for a 
week, and Mass was said in the 
room where she lay, surrounded with 
flowers and tall tapers. Exorcisms 
were even read over her, but the 
placid expression of her alabaster 
face seemed to grow only more 
heavenly day by day. At last signs 
of decomposition appeared, as if to 
make the marvel more certain, and 
those who had watched the body 
drew up a legal declaration of her 
undoubted death. She was brought 
to the churchyard, the family vault 
was opened, and the coffin, which was 
still uncovered, was just going to be 
finally closed, when she raised herself 
suddenly to a sitting posture, and, 
seemingly transfigured into greater 
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beauty than had ever been hers in 
life, she gazed slowly round the 
crowd and beckoned to her lover. 
He stood transfixed, and the people 
fell back from him and left him face 
to face with his bride. She only said 
in a clear, pitying voice that was 
heard by all, ‘Remember, Engel- 
brecht, thy tryst with me one year 
from this day. God be with thee 
until then.’ 

“ She fell slowly backwards into her 
narrow couch, and when the people 
had taken courage again, they came 
hurriedly and closed the coffin in great 
awe. A year went by, and Engel- 
brecht, uneasy and remorseful, plung- 
ed into worse excesses than ever, 
went heart and soul, at least out- 
wardly, into the Lutheran movement, 
and became the head of a band of 
young men whose dissoluteness was 
spoken of with disgust by the licen- 
tious reformers themselves. The 


day came, and with it crowds flocked 


to the grave of Ambrosia. Those 
who had gone at sunrise found a 
white-robed figure kneeling there, 
its face hidden in its hands, and two 
long plaits of golden hair streaking its 
drapery. Those who had watched 
all night and gone there the evening 
previous after dusk, could tell noth- 
ing save that the grave had been the 
same as ever, but they thought they 
must have slept for a few minutes 
before midnight, since they had heard 
the quarter strike from the cathedral, 
and had looked at their timepieces 
directly after, and found it was half 
an hour affer midnight. The radi- 
ant, silent figure was there then, and 
an odor as of incense filled the night 
air. As soon as the cathedral doors 
were open (it was in June), Ambrosia 
rose and turned towards the church, 
Some sceptics who saw the strange 
procession, rushed at once to the 
grave, and, hastily disinterring the 
coffin, found it empty. Crowds join- 
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ed the procession to the cathedral, 
which the young girl reached during 
the first Mass, for the priests still had 
possession of it then, Every one 
wondered if her lover would meet 
her, but no sign of him appeared. 
Ambrosia looked incomparably more 
beautiful than in life; her eyes were 
cast down, and she wore a golden 
betrothal mng on her finger. She 
moved like a spirit, yet there was no 
doubting the reality and substance of 
her presence. There were many in 
the crowd who were scoffers and 
libertines, men whom no virtuous 
maiden’s eye would as much as 
glance upon, yet even they were si- 
lenced, and the marvellous beauty 
of Ambrosia seemed to have no 
other effect upon them than one of 
awe and unconscious restraint. The 
people followed her in and lined 
the aisles through which they 
knew she would walk on leaving 
the cathedral. She knelt for a mo- 
ment before the high carved taberna- 
cle, with a lovely miniature spire, 
quite in a separate corner from the 
altar—you have seen those taberna- 
cles of ours in old Catholic churches 
in other parts of Germany, mein 
Herr ?—and then she turned slowly 
back. There was no hurry, no anx- 
iety nor expectancy, in her manner; 
still Engelbrecht had not been seen. 
She had come to the middle of the 
left aisle, still with her eyes persist- 
ently cast down, and though the peo- 
ple had all asked her many questions 
as to their future spiritual fate and 
that of others dear to them, yet she 
had never answered a word. Now, 
she stopped deliberately, yet never 
raising her eyes. A sob was heard 
in the crowd, and the serried masses 
heaved to and fro as a young man 
forced his way violently through. It 
was Engelbrecht, but he was unre- 
cognizable. A cloak covered him 
from head to foot — evidently a 
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studied disguise—yet what was more’ 


unlike him was his agitated, humble 
manner, the look of passionate self- 
accusation in his drawn features, and 
his impetuous disregard for appear- 
ances. As Ambrosia stopped, he 
rushed forward with his arms extend- 
ed, but some unseen power stayed 
his progress, and though she was 
not a foot distant from him, he could 
not touch her. For the first time 
she lifted her head, and a look of 
love, pure as an angel’s over a repent- 
ant sinner, lighted up her ethereal face 
and mingled with an expression of 
deepest gratitude. She pointed to the 
betrothal ring on her finger, and then 
glanced upward without uttering one 
word. This second warning from 
the world of souls was of too solemn 
a nature to admit of even the holy 
yet too human expression that her 
words had given to the first, but it 
was unmistakably borne in upon the 
mind of her lover that as long as 
he kept true to the faith, he might 
hope to claim her as his spiritual 
bride in the kingdom of God. And, 
as she continued her journey toward 
her grave, he did not even follow 
her, but went straight to the Domin- 
ican convent and asked for the 
habit of the order. Those who ac- 
companied Ambrosia to the church- 
yard could tell nothing as to the 
manner of her disappearance; all 
they knew was that they saw her 
one moment, and the next they saw 
nothing. Engelbrecht gave all his 
riches to the church to found a semi- 
nary somewhere beyond the bounds 
of the heretical countries of Germany, 
for the instruction of missionaries ; 
the foundation eventually became a 
house of his order. He wished his 
own dwelling to be used for monas- 
tic or hospital purposes, should re- 
ligion again revive in Augsburg; 
but his wish was not fulfilled. The 
house was forfeited to the state, and 
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became successively a warehouse, a 
barrack, a prison, and a factory. 
Now, it is a great printing-office, and 
plenty of lies are coined into money 
within its walls, through the partisan 
newspapers that issue from it. You 
can see the corner window still, with 
its beautiful carving hardly injured 
by time, and the empty niche be- 
neath it where the image of the 
Mother of God once stood. Have 
you noticed it, mein Herr ?” 

“No,” I said, hardly liking to an- 
swer, for fear of losing some further 
detail. “ But what of Engelbrecht ?” 

The old German looked surprised. 

“ Why, I have told you he became 
a monk.” 

“ But did he distinguish himself 
against the reformers ?” 

“ Ah!” said Reinhold, reverential- 
ly, “ God knows, and his bride, but 
he left no record for the world to 
read. No doubt he worked out the 
will of God.” 

I was silent, for I was ashamed of 
myself in the presence of this man, 
to whom the hidden life of the soul 
seemed so all-sufficient a history. 

Ambrosia, his daughter, had come 
back long before this story was fin- 
ished, and was sitting sewing dili- 
gently, and listening to it with all her 
father’s pride and personal enthusi- 
asm in the matter. 

“So,” continued Reinhold, “the 
day of this wonder was remembered, 
and among those who remained Cath- 
olics, it became a custom to christen 
girls born on that day by the name 
of the holy maiden Ambrosia. My 
child, thank God, was one of them.” 

After listening to this peculiar and 
interesting legend, I led the conver- 
sation to the book I wished to pur- 
chase, and which ,Ambrosia hac 
brought home with her on purpose. 
Reinhold knew the value of it per- 
fectly well, and firmly resisted my 
well-meant attempts to fix a price 
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upon it beyond what even its merits 
warranted. I was hardly able to 
indulge in such extravagance, yet 
bibliomania had always been my be- 
setting sin, and I had curtailed our 
little household in many ways to feed 
my library. Besides, here was a 
charity as well-deserved as it seemed 
well-placed ; how else, with my lim- 
ited means, could I help my poor 
friends? But my fellow-bookworm 
was proof against all such artifices, 
and I was reduced to ask him, point- 
blank, was there anything which he 
would allow me to do for him? 
Without the least show ‘of fussy 
pride, but with a quiet, manly grati- 
tude that was immeasurably more 
dignified, he answered at once, his 
voice shaking as he looked at his lit- 
tle son: 

“A very little would make my 
child’s life happy and useful, and, 
lieber Herr, that little I have it not.” 


“ How stupid of me!” I exclaim- 


ed. “I might have thought of that 
myself. Is he to be a scholar, or an 
artist, or what ?” I said, stroking his 
hair, while his great eyes were fixed 
hungrily on mine. 

“ Books are his passion,” said his 
father, “and he knows all our poets 
by heart. He should have a literary 
education, I think.” 

“ But,” said I, “he could not go 
alone to the university, and if you 
do not mind leaving Augsburg, 
would it not be best for you all to go 
together? I have some English 
friends at Bonn, Catholics and rich 
people; they will do much for your 
child that I cannot do, though my 
heart would rejoice to do it, so sup- 
pose we start to-morrow ?” 

Reinhold looked up incredulously. 
Ambrosia laughed, and the poor lit- 
tle cripple clapped his hands in ecs- 
tasy. I watched the girl to see 
whether a shade of regret denoted 
ties of a tenderer or more passionate 
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nature than her strong, calm family 
affections; but there was no sign of 
anything save quiet joy and a grati- 
tude that in its fulness made me feel 
quite ashamed. I kept thinking of 
what could be done for her ; whether 
my English friends at Bonn could or 
would be kind to her in any practi- 
cal way, and whether in that case 
she and her father would ever sub- 
mit to being provided for by the 
kindness of strangers. She seemed 
too self-reliant for that; and although 
she evidently longed for the same 
education her brother was to have, 
and had, indeed, already amassed in 
the intervals of her active work such 
miscellaneous knowledge as mere 
reading could give her, yet I felt sure 
that she would insist on earning her 
bread and helping to support her 
father. I decided on introducing 
the old man to the notice of some 
great publisher, with whom an ar- 
rangement about his manuscripts 
might perhaps be made; but of this 
we did not speak just now. I left 
thee room full of our new projects, 
and spent the early part of the next 
day in carefully visiting the scenes 
‘of Ambrosia’s life, death, and mar- 
vellous resurrection. In the after- 
noon I went back to Reinhold’s old- 
fashioned abode, and found every- 
thing nearly ready. The books were 
packed in a curious old chest, which 
was certainly a quaint contrast to the 
trunks and valises of modern tour- 
ists; this and some of the old furni- 
ture, endeared to Reinhold and his 
daughter by the associations of a 
lifetime, were to be forwarded to 
their new destination through the 
care of the good “ Pfarrer” (parish- 
priest), and a few little necessaries 
(a very slender amount in the eyes 
of our “ girls of the period,” I fan- 
cy !) together with the precious man- 
uscripts, were to go with us in a large 
lecther hand-bag, which I volun- 
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teered to carry. I asked to be al- 
lowed to take charge of the little 
brother too, as we were too near the 
railway to need a carriage, but Am- 
brosia laughingly caught him up, 
and, with gentle deftness, insisted on 
carrying him, telling me to give my 
disengaged arm to her invalid father. 
As soon as we were seated in the 
train, Ambrosia began to tell me 
that she had never been in one be- 
fore. I asked if she were sorry to 
leave the old town. 

“Oh! no,” she said, “I know I 
shall go back there one day, when I 
know more than I do now.” 

I wondered if there were any hid- 
den meaning in the words. Rein- 
hold and I talked “shop” all the 
way, till our fellow-passengers must 
have been bored with our enthusias- 
tic bibliomania. Ambrosia sat chat- 
ting gayly to her little brother, whose 
glee and wonder were sometimes 
gravely expressed in questions that 
made our neighbors laugh. When 
we got to Bonn, and were comfort- 
ably settled at a quiet, old-fashioned 
hotel, absolutely perfect in its ap- 
pointments, but as unobtrusive of its 
merits as its gaudy, noisy rivals were 
shrilly eager about theirs, I set out 
to find my friends. They were out 
of town. Without their influence I 
was powerless, so I had to wait a 
few days for their return. They 
took up the matter as warmly as I 
could have wished, and were partic- 
ularly anxious to do something for 
Ambrosia; the difficulty was to find 
something she would accept. In the 
meantime, the crippled child was 
recommended to the college authori- 
ties with plenty of guarantees, seen 
to by the priest, who was my friend’s 
adviser and fellow-worker in all his 
good schemes, and Reinhold was 
quietly put in the way of good op- 
portunities for the publication of 
some of his accumulated writings. 
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The little boy promised well, and I 
was more anxious about Ambrosia, 
who wanted to support herself by 
needlework. 

“ You see,” she said to me, a week 
after our arrival, “ some of the work 
will be knitting, and I can read as I 
knit; then I will go to school at 
night and on Sundays, and pick up 
what I can, and twice a week I will 
make time for the  singing-class, 
There is a very good one, and so 
cheap, attached to our church here, 
and the master is a really great ar- 
tist, though he is old and very poor 
now. He and my father will be 
friends, I know, so you see I shall be 
as well off as it is possible.” 

Nothing could move her from her 
resolve, and as I had to leave Bonn 
shortly after, I was obliged to take 
things as they were. I received 
monthly bulletins of my little protégé’s 
conduct and progress, and sometimes 
heard from Ambrosia and Reinhold, 
through their rare but warm letters, 
though oftener from my friends estab- 
lished at Bonn. After awhile, I 
heard that the girl had consented to 
take music lessons twice a week, in 
the evening, with Miss L., my 
friend’s niece, and sometimes to share 
her French and Latin lessons. Eng- 
lish she already knew. The needle- 
work was not abandoned, however, 
and Ambrosia, I was told, seemed to 
gain new energy with each new pur- 
suit she undertook. Reinhold’s works 
were in a fair way of being success- 
fully published, and his circumstances 
were actually beginning to mend. I 
never heard of such a lucky venture 
as that hurriedly made at the Augs- 
burg book-stall! Everything and 
everybody favored it, and my quiet 
old sister at home used to make me 
tell the story over and over again, as 
we turned over the pages of the book 
that had been the first deus ex machi- 
n@ of the romance. She was cer- 
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tainly disappointed in the want of a 
lover for Ambrosia, and, to console 
herself, would sometimes so arrange 
the little we knew as to make it the 
frame of a possible love-story that 
we did not, and never might, know. 
A year passed by in this way, when 
business called me up from my cottage 
in the Isle of Wight to London. It 
was May, and the exhibitions were just 
open. I went to Burlington House, 
and saw very little that was worth 
seeing ; then to Pall Mall, to some of 
the minor galleries, The French 
collection of paintings was pretty 
upon the whole, but suddenly I came 
upon a picture that was really strik- 
ing. An old German town and a 
cathedral painted to the very life 
formed a most varied background, 
upon which a conventional “ crowd,” 
that is, a few picturesque groups of 
burghers and peasants in the costume 
(accurate to the slightest detail) of 
the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was represented, gazing at the 
central figure, a maiden dressed in 
white, with two thick cords of gold- 
en hair streaking the snowy robe. I 
looked at once for Mephistopheles 
and his victim Faust, taking this for 
a novel and very artistic representa- 
tion of Goethe’s masterpiece; and 
turning to the catalogue I looked for 
the name of the painter—* Franz 
Eichenthal.” But the painting it- 
self was marked “ Ambrosia, a Le- 
gend of Augsburg,” and in a few 
brief words beneath the story was 
told as Reinhold had told it to me. 
Strangely interested, I looked at the 
white figure; I saw the likeness 
which had before escaped me ; it was 
Ambrosia’s face, her abundant hair, 
her grand form; the repose, the dig- 
nity that I so well remembered were 
there, but over the whole was thrown 
an air of etherealized peace and 
beauty which was a fitting tribute to 
the entirely spiritual essence of the 
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story. I looked to see if Engel- 
brecht were anywhere represented, 
and thought I could discover him in 
a corner, half hidden by the shadow 
from a buttress of the cathedral. 
There was a wonderfully energetic 
expression about this face, which 
made me single it out from the rest 
as being probably meant for the un- 
happy lover. There was strength 
and nobility in the features, and an 
almost feminine grace in the figure, 
while the look of horror and remorse 
struggling with unbelief was in pain- 
ful contrast with this courtly exterior. 
Underneath, on the buttress, was 
carved, in antique characters, the 
name of the painter, “ Franciscus 
Eichenthal, pinxit.” It certainly 
happened to be the most obvious 
place for this traditional signature of 
the artist, yet I could not help fan- 
cying, almost hoping, that there 
was more in it than a mere chance, 
and that “Engelbrecht” was, in 
fact, the portrait of the painter him- 
self. Ambrosia’s face drew me to it 
again; the likeness was life itself, yet 
such as an American authoress de- 
scribes as “not the man that we are, 
-but the angel that we may be.” 
She says that “as to every leaf and 
flower there is an ideal to which the 
growth of the plant is constantly 
urging, so there is an ideal to every 
human being, a perfect form in 
which it might appear, were every 
defect removed and every character- 
istic excellence stimulated to the 
highest point.” She likens this to 
the image of St. Augustine, as his 
mother, with her spiritual prophetic 
sight, saw him all through his reckless 
youth, and then says: “Could a 
mysterious foresight unveil to us this 
resurrection form of the friends with 
whom we daily walk, compassed 
about with mortal infirmity, we 
should follow them with faith and 
reverence, through all the disguises 
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of human faults and weaknesses, 
waiting for the manifestation of the 
sons of God.”* 

The German artist seemed to have 
had some such revelation vouchsafed 
to him concerning Ambrosia, The 
picture was unspeakably beautiful, 
and I felt instinctively that in the fu- 
ture it would become literally true. 
And yet the girl had never before 
struck me as having so exalted a na- 
ture; perhaps it was that she was so 
utterly unlike the usual ideal of a 
perfect woman. 

I made inquiries as to whether 
the picture was an “ order,” or sim- 
ply a speculation, and learned that it 
had been the latter, but was now 
destined for the hall of the “ Young 
Men’s Catholic Society” at Augs- 
burg. An English nobleman had 
been so struck with it abroad that he 
had induced the artist to have it 


exhibited in London, and had him- 
self ordered engravings and photo- 


graphs from it. I felt very much in- 
clined to go in for another extrava- 
gance, and have it copied on a re- 
duced scale for my library, but I 
thought it most prudent to consult 
my sister first. I went home full of 
my discovery, and at once wrote to 
Reinho!d for an explanation. 

I received a very happy letter 
from Ambrosia herself in return, tell- 
ing me of her engagement to the 
painter Eichenthal, who was an 
Augsburg man, and had lived for 
many years quite close to their old 
home, without either family having 
the remotest knowledge of each other. 
At the singing-class these two had 
met, their fellow-citizenship had first 
drawn them together, and the old 
master, whose favorite pupil the ar- 
tist was, had brought him to see 
Reinhold. The result was natural, 
and my sister was innocently enthu- 


* Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Minister's Wooing. 
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siastic over the ending in so pleas- 
ant a reality of the romance she had 
begun in imagination many months 
before. 

There was a quiet wedding at 
Bonn, and my friend’s niece, Am- 
brosia’s companion in her studies, 
was bridesmaid. My sister and I 
went over to be present, and the dear 
old father, now quite strong again, 
gave his daughter a copy of his first 
published work for a wedding gift. 
Next to the dedication leaf, which 
was addressed to your humble ser- 
vant, and overflowing with affection- 
ate expressions, there was a cheque 
for half the proceeds of the work 
(and the sum was not to be sneered 
at, I can assure you). 

Ambrosia and her husband then 
went to Rome, where Eichenthal 
identified himself with the school of 
Overbeck, and became very popular 
among the foreign visitors and pa- 
trons of art. The Englishman who 
had taken such a fancy to his picture 
of the Augsburg legend chanced to 
come across him again in Rome, and, 
having succeeded to his father’s 
property, lavishly encouraged his ar- 
tist friend. A rep/ica, full size, of the 
original “Ambrosia” was painted 
for his chapel in England, and a 
large picture, representing a group of 
the patron saints of his family clus- 
tering round the throne of the Virgin 
and Child, was also ordered. The 
painter’s wife was the model for a 
St. Catharine of Sienna, and the 
Englishman himself, a thorough 
Saxon in build and features, made a 
magnificent St. Edward the Confessor. 

Several years later, the young cou- 
ple settled in Augsburg, where Eich- 
enthal established a flourishing 
school of Christian art, and used to 
give lectures on the subject in the 
very hall where his first successful 
work was hung. Ambrosia’s brother 
got on so wonderfully that at twenty 
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he was made professor of belles- 
lettres at Bonn, and was famous 
for writing the most beautiful reli- 
gious poetry that had been known 
for many years. Ambrosia’s chil- 
dren gather round their young crip- 
pled uncle in the spacious, old-fash- 
ioned house where Reinhold lives 
with his daughter, and make him re- 
peat wonderful medizval legends 
clothed in verse of his own. This is 
how he spends his vacation. Rein- 
hold is always at his manuscripts, 
and the same books that used to be 
his pitiful stock in trade are now the 
cherished ornaments of his large li- 
brary. The Christmas-tree gather- 
ing in that house is a poem in itself. 
The children of Ambrosia’s friend, 
the English girl of Bonn, are often 
there playing with the artist’s beauti- 
ful boys, for there is no Ambrosia 
the younger among Eichenthal’s 
children. ‘The best society of Augs- 
burg, Protestant and Catholic alike, 
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delight to honor the successful ar- 
tist; the musical soirées given in his 
house are as perfect in their way as 
each of his own paintings, and never 
is anything purely worldly allowed 
to appear under his roof. 

“When I first saw my wife,” he 
says, “ I was a Lutheran or rather a 
so-called philosopher, but since I 
won her, I vowed to make her my 
arbiter and my conscience; you see 
the result. ‘Seek first the kingdom 
of God, and his justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.’ ” 

“ And this is the end ?” I said re- 
gretfully, as Archer paused. 

“Not quite,” he answered with a 
peculiar smile; “the end will not 
really come till Ambrosia has grown 
to be the counterpart of her spiritual 
portrait. But she is growing towards 
that standard every day. Would 
that you and I were, old friend !” 

“There is time yet,” I said; “ let 
us try.’ 
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Ir is of her womb that we are 
born; our nourishing is from her 
milk ; our quickening from her breath. 

. . She it is who keeps us for 
God, and appoints unto the kingdom 
the sons she has borne. . . . . He 
who leaves the church of Christ at- 
tains not to Christ’s rewards. He is 
an alien, an outcast, an enemy. 
He can no longer have God for a 
father who has not the church for a 


mother. If any man was able to 
escape who remained without the 
ark of Noah, then will that man 
escape who is out of doors beyond 
the church. The Lord warns us, 
and says: “ He who is not with me 
is against me; and he who gathereth 
not with me scattereth.” .... He 
who gathereth elsewhere but in the 
church, scatters the church of Christ. 
— St. Cyprian. 
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EDUCATION, 


BY F. RAMIERE, S.J. 


FROM THE ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. 


CONCLUDED, 


UTILITY OF PHILOSOPHY FOR THE 
FORMATION OF THE POET AND OF 
THE ORATOR, 


THE foregoing considerations have 
borne us up to those luminous 
heights where philosophy, poetry, and 
eloquence, separated in their lower 
regions, mingle and become one. 
Would to God that the poets fre- 
quented more assiduously these sub- 
lime regions! How their inspira- 
tions would gain in nobleness as well 
as in purity; how much ignominy 
would they spare themselves; how 
many scandals to society! We 
should not then see them separate 
beauty from truth, as they too often 
do, place all the perfection of art in 
an empty form, and make their in- 
dependence consist in placing them- 
selves under the hateful yoke of 
error and of ‘vice. 

Such is the ignoble theory which 
one is compelled to sustain if he 
deny that the study of philosophy is 
of the greatest utility for the poet. 
Unfortunately, this theory has found 
in our days only too many defenders 
How much more numerous still are 
those who put it in practice ! 

It is in vain, I know, for me to en- 
deavor to bring back to a sounder 
and nobler conception of the most 
beautiful of all arts those poets who 
debase it by their very idolatry. But, 
though they may despise the voice 
of a Christian, let them listen at 


least to a pagan—a poet like them- 
selves, Itis a disciple of Epicurus, 
it is Horace who tells them to what 
a shameful barrenness they condemn 
themselves in refusing to draw from 
those sources which philosophy opens 
up to them. 

This great master of the poetic 
art declares to them plainly enough 
that “ unless they first learn to think 
well, it is vain for them to hope te 
write well; that it is from philosophy 
they must borrow the subjects which 
it is for poetry to adorn with her rich 
ornaments; that beauty of style can 
only be the result of beauty of 
things; and that a work which con- 
tains solid truths under an inelegant 
form, has far more Jegitimate titles to 
real success than verses bare of 
thought and resonant with trifles.” 

“ Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons. 
Rem tibi Socraticze poterunt ostendere chartz ; 
Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur... 
Interdum speciosa locis morataque recte 
Fabula, nullius veneris, sine pondere et arte, 
Valdius oblectat populum meliusque moratur, 
Quam versus inopes rerum nugzque canorez.” 

If Horace returned among us, he 
would have no cause to congratulate 
us on our fidelity in following those 
precepts, which good sense dictated 
to him, and which all of us have 
learned by heart from our childhood. 
Modern poetry has something far 
different to do than demand of wis- 
dom the theme of itssong. It drinks, 
generally at least, at founts of beauty 
of quite another character; the ideal 
is nothing to it; the living expression 


. 
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of reality in its every imperfection, 
of the revolting, of the hideous, such 
is the task which it imposes on itself; 
emotion, such its aim--a surprising 
strangeness of imagery, novelty of 
expression, peculiarity of character, 
harshness of pictures, harmony of 
rhyme replacing harmony of thought 
—behold its means of success. Be- 
hold the merits which an effete society 
looks for in those whose mission is to 
amuse it, and to which these easy- 
going poets sacrifice the most mag- 
nificent gifts of the Creator. 

Dante places in one of the circles 
of his hell a lost one whose crime 
consisted in having, by vileness of 
heart, made a_ great abdication 
(Che fece per viltade il gran rifiuto). 
It is difficult to recognize this crim- 
inal, on whose brow inexorable jus- 
tice or the political rancor of the 
Florentine poet branded this burning 
stigma. But to whom can it be ap- 
plied more justly than to these kings 
of poetry whom we see in our own 
days making themselves slaves of a 
vile popularity ; to these prophets of 
the natural order, who prostitute to 
error the power which was given 
them to embellish truth, and who 
employ the creative force which 
makes them participators of the most 
noble attribute of Almighty God, in 
order to form the idols which draw 
away the crowd from the altars of 
Jehovah? O traitor poets! veri- 
table apostates of genius, what gain 
is yours in debasing thus the most 
beautiful of arts! In place of pro- 
faning your lyre by songs which 
awake in hearts nothing but the low- 
est desires and most guilty passions, 
would it not be worthier of you to 
avail yourselves of this irresistible 
power of seduction which you exer- 
cise over your brothers, in drawing 
them in your train to the pursuit of 
true beauty? Do you alone fail to 
perceive the forfeiture which threat- 
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ens your genius from the moment 
that it denies to truth the glorious 
testimony which truth demands of 
it? Do you noi see that the beauty 
of forms fails you from the time that 
you seek it outside of the beauty of 
thoughts? Can you be astonished 
that your influence over souls is 
null, when you are pleased to destroy 
it with your own hands? Is it not 
you who, in denying the philosophy 
which would elevate your art to the 
height of a priesthood, reduce it to 
nothing more than a frivolous pastime 
for the idle, unless, indeed, you place 
it as an incendiary torch in the hands 
of the factious ? 

Still less than poetry may elo- 
quence consent to lower its dignity 
to the botching up of incoherent 
images and the nice balancing of 
periods as empty as they are sono- 
rous, More serious in its aim, more 
positive in the immediate results 
which it has in view, it can still less 
dispense with the assistance of phil- 
osophy. Listen to one of its princes, 
who is at the same time the chief 
of its lawgivers, while he proclaims 
loudly this dependence. “Let us 
lay down in the beginning,” says 
Cicero, in the book De Oratore, “that 
the aid of philosophy is indispensa- 
ble for the formation of the perfect 
orator whom we seek. It alone 
can open up to him an inexhaustible 
source of great thoughts and devel- 
opments as large as they are varied. 
It is to it that Pericles owed, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Plato, his 
superiority over all his rivals, The 
lessons of Anaxagoras developed the 
fecundity of his genius; they taught 
him, among other things, the great 
secret of eloquence, the art of dis- 
cerning the proper incentives for 
moving the passions and the different 
faculties of the soul, Plato rendered 
the same service to Demosthenes. 
And how,” continues Cicero, “ how 
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can we without philosophy know 
the properties of things, whether 
generic or specific, how can we de- 
fine them, divide them, discern the 
true from the false, deduce conse- 
quences, refute that which is repug- 
nant, distinguish that which is am- 
biguous? How can we penetrate 
into the nature of things, a knowl- 
edge of which imparts its chief rich- 
ness to the discourse ? How can we 
speak pertinently of the moral life, 
of duties, of virtues, if we have not 
searched deeply into these truths, 
aided by the light of philosophy ?” 
In these words, Cicero displays 
admirably the superiority of the phil- 
osophic orator over the one who de- 
pends for the guarantee of success on 
the facility of his memory, the wealth 
of his imagination, or the vehemence 
of his feeling. Such a one without 
doubt can carry off triumphs; he 
may reap the applause of the crowd, 
and drag the masses in his train. 
The masses, who live much more 
by imagination than by intelligence, 
scarcely perceive the want of depth, 
and allow themselves to be captivat- 
ed by the splendor of imagery and 
the rush of movements. But he who 
would seek a success more real than 
passing applause, he who would un- 
derstand that the aim of eloquence 
is to render men better, and that 
imagery and feelings are for it but 
the instruments destined to make 
truth triumph—such a man will 
strive above all to place himself in 
possession of that truth which he is 
called upon fo communicate to his 
fellows, to know the nature and ex- 
tent of the duties whose observance 
he must inculcate, to acquire, in order 
to communicate it to them, the true 
science of good and evil. Besides 
this, he will study the nature of the 
souls over whom God destines him 
to hold sway, by the all-powerful 
sceptre of speech; he will inquire 
VOL. XV.—-52 
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into the conditions and the require- 
ments of each one of those faculties 
and passions, which he ought alter- 
nately to move like an obedient 
army, and push forward to the con- 
quest of good and the banishment of 
evil. When philosophy shall have 
given him this knowledge, when it 
shall have arranged it in his mind in 
luminous order, then the orator will 
be a priest. He will have nothing 
more to do than, following the cir- 
cumstances, to give to each of his 
teeming thoughts the form which 
befits it: on whatever subject he has 
to speak, the great principles will 
offer themselves, his plan will be all 
arranged beforehand, the framework 
of his discourse all laid out; his 
march will be firm, his divisions clear, 
his advance irresistible; and, while 
the orator of imagination will go on 
groping, without order and without 
light, contenting himself with flower- 
ing the surface of the soul, the philo- 
sophic orator will penetrate into the 
depths of the intellect, and will 
establish therein, on convictions 
which cannot be broken down, the 
motives of which he will avail him- 
self victoriously to persuade the will. 


VI. 
NECESSITY OF PHILOSOPHY FOR THE 
FORMATION OF THE THEOLOGIAN, 


That we may comprehend in all 
its extent the utility of philosophy, 
there remains still to be examined its 
relation with the divine science—the- 
ology. A single glance will suffice 
to convince us that there is no science 
with which it should be more inti- 
mately bound up than with this 
queen of sciences, which occupies 
uncontested the first place in the 
hierarchy of knowledge. This first 
rank would have belonged of right 
to philosophy, had not God thought 
it good to make us acquainted by 
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his Word with the treasures of his 
own science. But far from revela- 
tion having lowered our reason by 
adding to its light a higher light; 
far from philosophy being abased in 
receiving from the sovereign truth 
illuminations which of itself it could 
never have attained, it has on the 
contrary acquired thereby a wealth 
and an elevation incomparable; for, 
in allying itself with the word of 
God, in uniting its gifts with the gifts 
of faith, in applying its principles and 
processes to the dogmas revealed, it 
has produced a science greater than 
itself, though born in its bosom—a 
science divine in its object, like the 
Word who is its father, although it 
remains human in form, like the 
philosophy of which it has this form 
—the scholastic theology. 

There is, then, between theology 
and philosophy a connection of de- 
pendence, which renders the study 
of the first of these sciences impossi- 
ble without the preliminary study of 
the second. It is not with theology 
as it is with faith: faith is entirely 
supernatural, and consequently it 
cannot depend directly on any natu- 
ral cause. Thus we have established 
above that the utility of philosophy 
for the acquirement and keeping of 
faith can only be a negative utility. 

Theology, on the contrary, super- 
natural in its object, is natural in its 
essence, since it consists in the ra- 
tional analysis of the data of faith. 
There is, then, nothing repugnant in 
admitting the very direct and very 
positive influence which the study 
‘of philosophy exercises over its ac- 
‘quisition, 

This influence extends itself to 
every branch of theology—to dog- 
matic theology first ; for this branch 
of sacred science, as we have shown 
in a preceding article, borrows from 
philosophy the processes which it 
uses, the method which it follows, 
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and the greatest part of the defini- 
tions and axioms on which it de- 
pends. 

God, having made use of human 
language in order to reveal to us 
his mysteries, has laid us thereby 
under an obligation of applying, in a 
just measure, to the supernatural 
order the ideas of the natural order 
expressed by this language. We 
must therefore analyze with the 
greatest care those ideas, under pain 
of comprehending nothing of revel- 
ation, and of falling into the most 
fatal errors; and this analysis ought 
to be proportionately more delicate 
when it applies itself to ideas involv- 
ed in the dogmas of faith, since it 
ought to discern in those ideas that 
which is proper to the supernatural 
order from that which belongs to the 
universal essence of things. 

The study of dogmatic theology is 
then impossible if it does not depend 
upon an exact and profound study 
of metaphysics, ‘There is not a sin- 
gle one of those general notions 
which the science of metaphysics 
tries in its crucible that does not 
show itself again in the different trea- 
tises of theology, and present itself 
before us under all its forms. He 
who has not beforehand penetrated 
into the depths of these notions will 
walk in darkness; he will hesitate 
and be in constant doubt, and will 
have no means of protecting himself 
from the grossest blunders save by 
imposing on himself the rigorous task 
of studying philosophy in proportion 
as he advances in the study of theol- 
ogy. 

The same connection which exists 
between speculative philosophy and 
dogmatic theology exists between 
practical philosophy, moral theology, 
and canon law. Perhaps this latter 
connection is still more intimate than 
the former; for in moral questions 
there is much less of revealed truth 
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than in dogmatic. The moral theo- 
logian, then, will apply most often to 
reason for the principles which ought 
to guide him. It is therefore by the 
aid of this torch that he will solve 
the difficulties which present them- 
selves in the application of those 
principles. ‘The greatest part of the 
duties which man has to fulfil, 
whether towards God, towards his 
fellows, or himself, pertain to the es- 
sential order, and are therefore under 
the domain of philosophy. ‘To it, in 
fine, belong those fundamental theo- 
ries on human actions and conscience 
which form as it were the pivot of 
moral theology. 

As for canon law, its study presup- 
poses general notions on law and dn 
the conditions of social authority no 
less than the study of civil jurispru- 
dence. Natural right is the necessa- 
ty preamble of both; it establishes 
the base whereon is founded the leg- 
islation of the church as well as of 
the state; it lays down the general 
formulas which the positive laws ap- 
ply to particular cases; it is then to 
positive right, whether canonical or 
civil, what algebra is to geometry. 
He who is possessed of it will have 
no difficulty in generalizing particu- 
lar data, and enlarging by simplifying 
them, as he who ignores it will only 
acquire a far more imperfect know- 
ledge at the cost of a far greater 
amount of labor. 

These considerations will aid us 
in comprehending the importance 
which the.church has attached from 
all time to the teachings of philo- 
sophy in her universities, and the 
efforts she has made to lift it up 
when she has seen it threatened by 
a disastrous decline. If we have 
caught the straight line which con- 
nects this teaching with that of 
saered science, we shall no longer be 
astonished at seeing a great Pope 
publish a bull in order to give to 
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philosophy the favor which the emolu- 
ments attached to the study of 
jurisprudence tended to snatch from 
it. The church knew that philosophy 
could not fall without theology fall- 
ing with it. Would that we could 
understand it thus, and apply to the 
restoration of philosophy all the zeal 
which we ought to have for the 
resurrection of the high ecclesiastical 
studies ! 

It is here—let us understand it 
well—that we must commence. If 
you take St. Augustine or St. Thomas 
as the type of a great theologian, 
you cannot fail to set upon his brow 
the aureola of philosophy. A theo- 
logy which, to the exposition of 
dogma, did not unite its philosophic 
analysis, would be nothing more than 
a catechism ; it would have nothing 
in common with that magnificent 
science, the materials of which the 
holy fathers have furnished, and 
whose majestic edifice the scholastic 
doctors have built up. Never will 
the priest be able to fulfil, in all its 
extent, the function of doctor, unaid- 
ed by a profound study of philoso- 
phy; never, above all, will he be 
able to defend revealed truth against 
the attacks of its enemies; for I ask, 
against what points are these attacks 
directed to-day above all? Is it not 
against those truths which belong at 
once to the natural and supernatural 
order—to philosophy and theology ? 
And of what arms do our enemies 
avail themselves to effect a breach 
in these fundamental dogmas? Are 
they not almost exclusively those 
with which a false philosophy sup- 
plies them ? What shall we do then, 
we, the defenders of truth? What is 
our sacred, indispensable duty in the 
face of these attacks, which day by 
day tear away one or other of the 
sheep from the flock of the church ? 
Are we to content ourselves with 
groaning over the abuse of reason ? 
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Shall we give pretext to the ignorant 
to conclude from our invectives that 
there is a contradiction between our 
faith and true philosophy ? No; we 
will mount the breach boldly; we 
will capture the weapon which our 
enemy uses in his attack. Our 
fathers in the faith have taught us 
how to wield it. Let us demonstrate 
that true philosophy is on our side, 
and that our adversaries can only 
attack our faith by denying their 
own reason. Thus the ignorant will 
be enlightened ; the wavering minds 
strengthened ; come what may, we 
shall have done our duty in render- 
ing to the Word of God the testi- 
mony which the necessities of the 
time in which we live demand of us. 

I trust I have said enough to disa- 
buse those of their dangerous error 
who believe that they glorify theology 
by vilifying with all their power 
philosophy. Undoubtedly the philo- 
sophy which they pursue with their 
invective is the philosophy which is 
separate from faith, the philosophy 
of doubt, of revolt, that is to say, the 
very opposite of true philosophy. 
But to hear them speak, one would 
say, sometimes, that they recognized 
no other philosophy than that, and 
conceded to their adversaries the 
absurd and insolent pretension which 
they assume of being the representa- 
tives of reason. Thank God, this 
pretension was never less defensible 
than in our days; never has revolted 
reason done better the work of faith 
by its monstrous excesses, and thade 
more advantageous the ground of 
the champions of the cause of God. 
Never was it more manifest that 
there are no true defenders of human 
dignity except the defenders of divine 
authority. Let us know how to pro- 
fit by our advantages. All of us 
who love the church and the doc- 
trine of heaven, whose depository is 
the church—we who groan under the 
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darkness which gathers round intel- 
ligence, and seems to thicken day 
by day, let us unite our efforts, and 
employ every influence we possess 
toward that restoration of true philos- 
ophy which is so desirable. Thereby 
we render a service equally signal to 
society and to the church: to soci- 
ety, which is being lost, because the 
love of truth is extinguished in the 
hearts of men; to the church, the 
mistress of truth, which has no longer 
a hold upon souls to whom truth is 
nothing: Nay, more; to the divine 
Word himself we render the greatest 
service he can expect from his 
creatures, by re-establishing in their 
integrity the two channels whereby he 
‘pours his light into our intelligence 
—the science of natural and super- 
natural truths. 

We must, in fact, lift ourselves up 
to the divine Word in order to form 
an idea of the destination of philoso- 
phy, and to appreciate exactly its 
dignity and importance. Is not he 
indeed the common source of natural 
and supernatural truth? Different in 
their mode of manifesting themselves 
to us, are they not identical in their 
beginning ? Whence comes it that, 
in perceiving the essential properties 
of my soul, the laws of numbers and 
of figures, I am absolutely certain 
that all minds which judge rightly 
must perceive them in the same man- 
ner, and that never, at any moment 
of time or eternity, can they perceive 
them otherwise? This necessity, 
this immensity, this eternity, which 
our intelligence embraces, proves to 
us manifestly that these essential laws 
which we perceive in contingent be- 
ings are but the reproduction of a ne- 
cessary and infinite type. It is then 
the splendor of God, it is his Word, 
who reveals himself to our reason, by 
the medium of his creatures, before 
revealing himself to us by himself. 
Philosophy is, then, truly a way which 
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God has opened up for us of jour- 
neying to him, and should we disdain 
to enter thereon? Should not we 
traverse it with the same reverence 
with which Moses approached the 
burning bush? And when, guided 
by Augustine and Thomas, we be- 
hold appear before our eyes the great 
light of the idea of the infinite; when 
that name Jehovah, He who is, 
graven in our soul by the hand of 
God himself, and involved in the idea 
of being in all our intellectual acts, 
shall unfold itself little by little and 
grow in splendor, like the flame of 
the aurora, and reveal to us at last in 
their infinite simplicity the multipli- 
city of the divine attributes and the 
laws of all creation, shall we not bow 
ourselves down before him with the 
prophet and intone a canticle of acts 
of praise? And should we permit 
one to speak with contempt of a sci- 
ence whereby God is manifested to 
us? Let one say all the evil he 
wishes of that proud philosophy 
which seeks in the natural light of 
reason a means of obscuring the su- 
pernatural light of faith. Nothing, I 
acknowledge, is so revolting, nothing 
so satanic, as this transformation of 
light into darkness which a systematic 
incredulity effects in a rebellious in- 
telligence. But, in like manner, 
nothing is so beautiful, nothing so di- 
vine, as the fusion of natural with su- 
pernatural light, of philosophy with 
faith, which is effected in the intellect 
of a Christian, Read the Summa 
of Si. Thomas, the Confessions and 
the other works of St. Augustine, the 
Itinerarium of the Soul to God of St. 
Bonaventure, and try, if you can, to 
separate one from another the 
thoughts and the sentiments which 
these great doctors have borrowed 
from faith, from those which they 
have borrowed from philosophy. 
This separation you will find impossi- 
ble—the rays of these two torches are 
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so intersected, united, and mingled in 
these splendid intellects. Starting 
from the same focus, after traversing 
diverse routes, they find themselves 
reunited in acting together on souls 
as eager for science as they are do- 
cile to the teachings of faith ; and to- 
gether they have worked in the soul 
to fulfil their common mission, in 
producing in them the created image 
of the uncreated Word. This union 
with the light of faith in the intellect 
of the Christian is the end to which 
philosophy aspires, in the same way 
as faith, penetrating into this intel- 
lect, seeks to unite itself therein with 
science. “ Faith seeking understand- 
ing.” Oh! how ill do those under- 
stand the interests of philosophy who 
are ever prating of its independence, 
and who by independence understand 
an absolute separation between its 
teachings and those of revelation ! 
How can light tend to separate it- 
self from light? No, not in this sep- 
aration does the dignity of philoso- 
phy consist ; it consists, on the con- 
trary, in producing here below in the 
soul of its true disciples a reflection 
and an outline of that splendor 
which the clear vision of the divine 
essence produces in the intelligence 
of the blessed, to make them compre- 
hend what they believe in order to 
make them love it the more. 


VII. 


But it is time to pause. However 
incomplete may have been the de- 
velopment of the thesis I undertook 
to prove, I have said enough, I think, 
to make obvious the capital impor- 
tance of philosophy, its necessity for 
the formation of the man and the 
Christian, of the influential citizen 
and the defender of the church, 
Hence I have a right to conclude 
that the far too narrow corner allot- 
ted by us to this study in the frame- 
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work of a liberal education is a very 
great misfortune, and constitutes one 
of the gravest dangers of the actual 
state of things. A society which ne- 
glects to form the intellect of the new 
generation is evidently a society con- 
demned to an inevitable decay. 

Independently of this common 
peril, very capable it seems of 
awakening our solicitude, I have 
demonstrated that for the unfortunate 
youth launched into the midst of the 
mélée of errors without having been 
prepared by a deep study of truth, 
there was a danger of disaster, from 
which he could only escape by mir- 
acle. On whom, I ask, falls the re- 
sponsibility of this disaster, save on 
those who, with the power and obli- 
gation of giving this youth the pre- 
paration whose necessity has been 
pointed out to them, shall have ne- 
glected to acquit themselves of this 
duty ? 

It is not for me tosay more. I 
know all the excuses that one may 
justly allege to throw off this terrible 
responsibility. ‘The masters are hin- 
dered by the parents, the parents 
themselves are hindered by social ne- 
cessities. The anti-rational spirit of 
this age of rationalism is like an im- 
petuous wind which whirls away 
youth far from serious reflection, and 
which neutralizes the best directed 
teaching. 

These excuses may quiet our con- 
sciences for the past, but they can in 
no wise lessen our fears for the fu- 
ture. The evil exists in all its gravi- 
ty, and it is necessary at any cost to 
remedy it. 

The first thing to do is clearly to 
use all our means of persuasion, in 
order to make parents and youth 
themselves comprehend the essential 
importance of philosophy. It is nec- 
essary to accustom them from the 
earliest period of life to regard this 
study as the indispensable comple- 
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tion of their educaticn; the most 
solid guarantee for their future suc- 
cess, the act of emancipation of their 
manhood, the taking complete pos- 
session of their dignity as men, and 
the most. powerful instrument which 
they are called upon to hold of influ- 
encing their fellows. If from the 
moment of entering upon this labori- 
ous career of education, we do not 
accustom them to consider the 
science of things as the reward most 
to be desired of all the labors they 
undertake in acquiring the science 
of words, we cannot expect that at 
the moment when custom authorizes 
them to reclaim their liberty, they 
will submit themselves willingly to 
bear two years longer the yoke of 
dependence. 

Here we have the first thing neces- 
sary to do in order to ward off the 
immense danger with which the de- 
cline of philosophy threatens us. 

But there is a remedy still more 
efficacious and still more necessary 
against this evil. If we wish philoso- 
phy to be esteemed and studied, let 
us render it worthy of the esteem we 
claim for it, and of the sacrifices at 
the cost of which it must be ac- 
quired. Let us lift it up from “its 
fall; let us prove, not by a@ priori ar- 
guments, but by the very reality, that 
it is worthy of its name. Let it ap- 
pear in our books and in our hearts 
no longer as we find it satirically rep- 
resented in certain ancient pictures, 
as the combat between a lizard and 
a scorpion, but like that bee of which 
the church speaks to us in the beau- 
tiful Office of St. Cecilia, which, re- 
serving for the enemies of truth its 
piercing sting, goes to place in the 
bottom of the chalice the most odor- 
ous essence of all the flowers to com- 
pose for it its honey, guasi apis argu- 
mentosa. Let us acknowledge, then, 
if philosophy is too neglected and so 
profoundly despised in our days, it is 
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above all to those who have abused it 
that it ought to impute its disgrace. 
Christianity had made philosophy «i- 
vine, as it made divine everything 
that it touched. It was a virgin as 
beautiful as she was pure whose 
earthly form was surrounded by a 
halo of heaven. Impure lovers of 
her human beauty have endeavored 
to force her to apostasy, in order to 
be able to make her the toy of their 
swollen pride. Alas! they have only 
been too successful. With its divine 
beauty its very human form has 
passed away, and nothing is left in 
their hands save a disfigured corpse. 
But God has made sciences curable 
as well as nations. He only waits 
for us to lift up philosophy from 
where she lies, and restore her to life 
and dignity. 

Let us put an end to this senseless 
and fatal contest which during two 


centuries reason has waged against 
faith ; let us cease from using against 
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God the most noble gift with which 
he has endowed our nature; let us 
cease to oppose light to light, natu- 
ral to supernatural truth; let us de- 
sist from converting the ray which il- 
lumines our soul into a veil to hide 
us from the sun, and taking the 
waters of the stream made turbid by 
our pride to trouble the source. Let 
us, in a word, understand the true 
conditions of the liberty and great- 
ness of the creature: nothing of it- 
self, it can rise even to the infinite, to 
the condition of union with it, and of 
leaning upon its strength. 

Let reason understand this law 
which is so rational, and philosophy 
by that same law take back the 
glorious place which God marked 
out for it; it will remount the tkrone 
whence its revolt hurled it, and ac- 
quire anew the right of dictating to 
the other sciences the eternal princi- 
ples and immutable laws on which 
the natural order depends. 


MISTY MOUNTAIN. 


CONCLUDED, 


ROUTE 


One does not feel particularly fes- 
tive starting out in the rain and the 
dim uncertain light of the hour be- 
fore day. The best thing to be done 
under these circumstances is to go 
to sleep, if you can sleep staging. 
The “front boot” affords a very 
comfortable berth, of which the lieu- 
tenant took possession. I conclu- 
ded to go inside, and endeavor to 
snatch the shaky sleep of a coach. 
I felt as though I could not keep 
awake if the road were picketed by 
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hostile redskins. The ladies—bless 
their kind souls !—sat close to make 
room. I sank into a corner, and was 
soon jolted into a sleep. 

I was aroused by a sudden stop- 
page. The day had dawned. I 
looked out of the stage, and saw 
a wagon overturned in the road. 
Seeing the conductor and the lieu- 
tenant alight, I alighted. The body 
of a man lay by the upturned wagon. 

“Tt’s poor Tommy !” said the lieu- 
tenant. 
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“T thought the thievin’, cowardly 
devils would git him at last,” said 
the conductor. “Poor old Tommy! 
It will be an awful blow for his wife 
and her six poor orphans.” 

Yes! there lay poor Tommy in the 
early sunlight—dead, stripped, and 
scalped. His clothes had been torn 
from his body, which was gashed in 
every limb. Every gash, the lieu- 
tenant told me, was the sign of a dif- 
ferent tribe. The number on poor 
Tommy’s body showed that repre- 
sentatives of seven tribes assisted at 
his murder. His throat was cut 
across—the sign of the “ Cut-throats.” 
His arms and his thighs were cross- 
ed by deep transverse gashes. His 
abdomen was scored by two long 
gashes meeting in a point. The 
lieutenant told me the names of the 
tribes whose devilish signs-manual 
were written in the blood and on the 
flesh of poor “Tommy John,” but I 
have memory only of one in the hor- 
rid sight then before me. 

The oxen lay with their throats 
cut and large pieces hacked out of 
their still quivering flanks. The In- 
dians had taken everything they 
could use. What they did not take, 
with savage malignity they had bro- 
ken into atoms or torn into shreds. 
A baby’s crib and a child’s chair 
which the poor fond father was tak- 
ing to his little ones on the “ Sandy ” 
were broken into very chips. 

We remained for some time gazing 
on this horrid sight. No one spoke. 
At length the lieutenant and sergeant 
decently covered the mangled body 
with a blanket. As we were already 
behind time, the conductor said he 
could not take back to the station 
the body of the murdered man. We 
concluded to remain by it until the 
arrival of the stage from the West, 
which was already due at that point. 

It was a sad vigil—fortunately not 
a prolonged one. The stage from 
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the West arrived. It had no pas- 
sengers. We wrapped poor Tommy 
in an additional blanket, and the 
coach drove off, taking him away for 
ever on this earth from his “ old lady 
and his half-dozen babies over on 
the Sandy.” 

After having examined the “ signs ” 
about the place of the murder, the 
lieutenant and the conductor esti- 
mated the number of Indians en- 
gaged in the bloody deed at about 
fifty. Matters became critical. I 
could not stay inside the stage any 
longer. I mounted the roof once 
more, feeling that if I were to be 
killed by Indians—a fate to which 
I did not in the least aspire—I want- 
ed to see whence my death-bolt 
came, and have plenty of room to 
die in. 

The party on top of the stage 
seemed quite cool, but by no means 
conversationally inclined. I could 
see their keen eyes continually mak- 
ing the circuit of the horizon, 
which traced around us a perfect 
circle unbroken by mound or shrub. 

We reached the Lone Hollow 
Station, a “swing,” twenty-eight 
miles from Artesian Wells, without 
seeing any more signs of Indians, 
Here we found yesterday’s Western- 
bound stage. It had started at the 
usual time, but when within a mile 
or so of Cypress Spring, an aban- 
doned intermediate or “ swing” sta- 
tion, the driver saw the buildings in 
flames. With a glass he could dis- 
cern Indians about the burning 
structures. He had wisely conclud- 
ed to turn back to the station he had 
left, and there we found him. He 
had no passengers. 

Lone Hollow Station was kept by 
a solitary stock-tender—an old fellow 
who received “$75 per month and 
found,” for offering himself as a per- 
petual candidate for immolation by 
his red brethren. 
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When we arrived at the Lone 
Hollow, I felt an unaccountable 
buoyancy and a rather humiliating 
craving for food—animal or vegeta- 
ble. Fortunately, the old stock- 
trader had some biscuit and a large 
panful of dried apples. Tea was 
soon made, and I. ate an immense 
meal, I was not alone in this, how- 
ever; the lieutenant, the conductor, 
in short everybody, ate voraciously, 
except the women, who still clung to 
the coach, and could not be pre- 
vailed upon to change their position 
fora moment. The men were all in 
high spirits, and there seemed to be 
no more trace of Tommy John’s 
memory than if he had never been. 

“ How do you find it here now ?” 
asked the lieutenant of the old stock- 
tender. ‘“ Pretty lonely ?” 

“Well,” answered John, “rather. 
Before they sent away the hosses 
and tuk to mules, things wuz more 
sociable-like. I got fond of them 
hosses, and them hosses got fond of 
me. But a mule ain’t got no feelin’ 
for nobody. You can’t trust ’em. 
They’re too tricky. I didn’t feel 
near so lonesome last year, I hada 
big yellow dog that was the best 
companion I ever had. But he got 
pisoned, by eatin’ wolf-bait most 
likely; and now “1 ain’t got nothin’ 
but two small pups, and they ain’t 
no society for a man.” 

“IT should think not,” said the 
lieutenant. 

With an abominable want of savoir- 
faire, 1 must strike in at this point 
with the following: 

“ Being alone here, are you not 
afraid of Indians ?” 

The question was one which evi- 
dently disturbed the old fellow. I 
saw it was a sore subject with him, 
and regretted having touched upon it. 
It was plain he wished to keep it out 
of his thoughts. 

“The Injuns won’t bother me,” he 
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said nervously and impatiently, as 
if hastily thrusting the skeleton out 
of sight. 

The “dug-out” has its skeleton- 
closet as well as the palace. 

“What do you do to pass the 
time, John ?” asked the conductor. 

“ Well,” replied John, “I cook— 
look after the mules—fromenade up 
to the crest of the ridge. When all 
my work is done, and I want some- 
thing to keep my mind occupied, I 
mend old clothes.” 

Our colloquy was cut short, by the 
warning cry of “ All aboard !” 

Both coaches were ready to start. 
The conductors had concluded to 
unite their forces, This arrangement 
gave more room. We divided our 
party; the lieutenant and I mounted 
the empty coach, which now took the 
lead, followed. at about fifty yards 
by the other. 

The flash of good spirits which 
blazed momentarily at the station 
soon died out. Everybody seemed 
disposed to silence. We were all 
busy, straining our eyes, watching 
for Indians. 

Ten miles passed thus without 
other conversation than monosyllabic 
remarks, From the top ofa “ divide,” 
we now looked upon the charred 
and smouldering relics of Cypress 
Station, We stopped and recon- 
noitred carefully before descending. 
There were no Indians to be seen. 
Having descending the Hollow in 
which the station had stood, we 
found the tracks very fresh. The 
lieutenant, the sergeant, and the 
conductor, attended by the writer 
(through curiosity rather than 
bravery), alighted and examined the 
ground. The Indians had destroyed 
everything they could lay hands on 
outside of the redoubts or “ dug- 
outs.” These they had not dared 
to enter. The rough “bunks” of 
undressed timber used by the guards 
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were untouched. In one was 
found a water-keg, and in the other 
a woollen blanket, left in the hurry 
of departure, but which no Indian 
could have seen and not appropriated 
to his own use and benefit. 

“The Indians are afraid of those 
‘dug-outs’ even when unoccupied,” 
said the lieutenant. “They do not 
like to go near them—amuch less enter 
them. They fear a trap of some 
kind. An Indian always strives to 
keep his lines of retreat open; he 
wants a good chance to run away. 
Indians have been known to watch 
about abandoned stations for days 
before daring to go within rifle-range 
of the ‘dug-outs.’” 

Within four miles of Sandy Station, 
a@ spur sweeping semicircularly from 
a high bluff to the north nearly 
touches the road on that side, while 
the great bend of the Big Dryas- 
dust cuts into it on the south, The 
lowland to the west of the spur is 
entirely concealed from the view of the 
traveller. This was a favorite place 
for Indian ambuscades, and we ap- 
proached it with great caution. After 
crossing the bridge the driver said to 
the conductor: 

“ Ain’t that Mac’s pony out yon- 
der ?” 

“Let’s see!” said the conductor, 
taking the field-glass and adjusting 
it. “Pull up a minute, Joe! I can’t 
see with this outfit while the coach 
is moving. Now, then! By the 
law, sir, that there’s Mac’s pony! He 
acts mighty strange, too. He is 
either lamed or hobbled. No! by 
gracious! he’s not hobbled. He’s 
saddled, too! He’s wounded, sir! 
You may bet your bottom dollar!” 

“ Drive over to him and see,” said 
the lieutenant. 

The coaches were driven to where 
the pony was on the prairie, about a 
mile from the road. ‘The lieutenant 
jumped out. 
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“Gentlemen!” said he, “this 
more Indian work.” 

And so it was. The pony had one 
bullet-hole through the near fore- 
shoulder. A second ball had struck 
it on the lower jaw, and turned a por- 
tion of it with the teeth over on the 
tongue, which was held as in a vice. 
The poor animal seemed to suffer in- 
tensely. It was proposed to shoot it 
to end its suffering, but the proposi- 
tion was not agreed to. 

“ Let’s try and prise back his teeth 
so that he can eat, and he’ll find his 
way back to the station.” 

With a “king-bolt” for a lever, 
by the united efforts of four men the 
teeth with the portion of the lower 
jaw containing them were turned 
back, and resumed their natural posi- 
tion with a snap like that of a spring- 
lock. The poor animal, relieved, at 
once began grazing. 

“ Come, gentlemen,” said the driv- 
er, “get aboard, and let’s make for 
the station. There’s been trouble, 
sure.” 

When we reached the road again 
the conductor of our coach said he 
heard a shot in the direction of the 
station. The lieutenant said he 
thought he had heard it, but it might 
be imagination, our thoughts being 
occupied by such anticipations. , All 
doubts were soon at an end, how- 
ever, for we all heard the next shot, 
and then another and another. 

You get within half a mile of Sandy 
Station before you see it. As soon 
as we reached the point from which 
it is visible, we could see that a pretty 
lively fight was going on between 
the men at the station and a mount- 
ed party on the opposite bank of the 
stream. The attacking party were 
about fifty in number, all mounted, 
some having remounts which they 
led. They rode at full speed in sin- 
gle file, at intervals of some paces, 
in a circle whose circumference at 
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the point opposite to the station 
nearly reached the stream. Each 
horseman fired as he reached this 
point. ‘The party at the station were 
well covered by the roof of a “ dug- 
out” stable cut in the bank. 
attacking party looked more like 
Mexicans than Indians. They wore 
wide-brimmed straw hats, and their 
body-covering was of a dark color. 

The conductor, however, 
nounced them Indians. 

“ They have,” said he, “ the broad- 
brimmed straw hats, uniform coats, 
and six-shooters given them by the 
Peace Commissioners last spring.” 

The drivers now dashed on with 
all the speed of their animals, “ to 
have a little piece of the fight,” they 
said; but, no doubt, also to escape 
being cut off by a party who were 
evidently preparing to cross the creek 
for that purpose. Fortunately, 
though there was very little water in 
the stream, it was very wide, and full 
of soft, wet, treacherous sand. Half 
a dozen Indians galloped to the 
bank when they saw us, and rode up 
and down seeking for a crossing. 
One of them dashed in, and his pony 
soon went down to its flanks. Two 
snap-shots from our stage as we 
dashed by grazed him pretty closely. 
A third wounded him and caused 
him to abandon his pony. He was 
helped up the bank by the others, put 
on a spare pony, and, supported by an 
Indian on either side, was carried at 
full speed out of range. Luckily for 
the other Indians, they succeeded in 
doing this while we were getting out 
of the stage, which we did as quickly 
as possible after getting the ladies’ 
coach under the lee of the stable. 

We were all anxious, of course, 
“to get a shot in the fight.” I was 
in a state of intense excitement. I 
received a pretty lively shock from 
the unexpected discharge of my gun 
while I was in the act of cocking it. 
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Its position was fortunately, how- 
ever, a vertical one. My friends, 
hearing the fire in the rear, swore, 
started, turned round, as if each and 
every one of them had received a 
bullet. Seeing the source of the fir- 
ing, and finding nobody hurt, they 
laughed, but insisted I should hence- 
forth move in advance, as they could 
not stand such firing as mine. After 
this little episode, I “ got in” a cou- 
ple of shots; I cannot say with what 
success, as for the life of me I 
could not tell where my bullets 
struck. 

There were now on our side ten 
men and a non-commissioned officer 
of regular infantry, two or three sta- 
tion men, and our reinforcement of 
two drivers, two conductors, the lieu- 
tenant, the sergeant, and myself. 
One or two good volleys from our 
party soon put an end to the circus 
performances of the “ friendly In- 
dians.” They scattered and disap- 
peared as if by magic. They sent us 
their P.P.C. compliments in some 
stray shots, the flash and smoke re- 
vealing whence they came, not an 
Indian being in sight. 

“ Now, gentlemen!” said Mr, Bun- 
ter, the station-keeper, “I think we 
can take a bite o’ dinner.” 

The worthy landlady, Mrs. Bunter, 
furnished a notable instance of the 
susceptibility and indifference to ex- 
ternals of the lovers of the plains. 
She was known, I was informed, as 
the “ widow,” thought her husband, a 
tall, broad-chested, intelligent-looking 
man of about thirty-three or thirty- 
four, was “ alive,” and probably capa- 
ble of a good deal of vigorous “ kick- 
ing.” The sobriquet had clung to 
the lady from her very general ap- 
pearance in the character indicated 
by it. Her present husband was the 
fourth or fifth occupant of the posi- 
sition. Notwithstanding the number 
of her husbands, her terms of wedded 
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bliss were very brief. Widowhood 
was the rule, connubial felicity the 
exception. Hence was it that, 
though married, she was still univers- 
ally spoken of as “the widow,” and 
some not very intimate acquaint- 
ances already knew her as the Widow 
Bunter. The stalwart husband did 
not appear to see any unpleasant sig- 
nificance in the title given his fair 
spouse. He was jovial, and seemed 
contented. 

“ The widow ” did the service of 
the table, and very well served and 
supplied it was. A good antelope 
stew, with cabbage and potatoes 
(luxuries in the then uncultivated 
world of the plains), good bread and 
butter, pies, and an excellent cup of 
tea, made us all feel, as our driver ex- 
pressed it, “mighty good.” Mrs. 
Bunter evidently made pretensions 
to personal attractiveness. She was 
a woman of thirty—perhaps past 
that proverbially captivating age— 
very tall, lank, concave-chested, with 
great projecting teeth and bony, 
clawlike fingers. Her long, thin vis- 
age was thickly coated with rice 
powder (or flour), which stood out in 
bold ridges on her high cheek-bones, 
while pools of rouge shone in the 
cavities of her hollow cheeks. She 
had a clear, cold, steady eye, how- 
ever, which showed that, if she was 
devoid of heart, as was commonly 
supposed, she was not without a 
will of her own. In her time, she 
had created quite a flutter among 
the gentlemen of the stage-driving 
and stock-tending professions. The 
dread of relicts which embittered the 
maturer years of the elder Weller 
had no place in the bold bosoms of 
the “whips” of the desert. More 
than one man (not including her four 
dear departed) had died “for her 
sake.” The shooting of one suitor 
only had the effect which hanging a 
British admiral formerly was sup- 
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posed to have—that of “ encouraging 
the others.” 

Swift and ample justice was done 
to the “squarest meal,” as the dri- 
ver termed it, we had upon the road. 
A very few minutes sufficed us to 
make a hearty dinner, and we were 
seated in the porch, pipes were being 
filled and lighted, preparatory to a 
discussion of the various incidents 
of the fight, when the wounded pony 
we had seen upon the road limped 
into the station. His master had 
not been dead more than a few 
hours, but he was completely forgot- 
ten until the arrival of his wounded 
horse brought him to mind again. 
So ordinary an event was the killing 
of a man by Indians, at that time, 
on the Misty Mountain. 

“ Where’s Mac?” asked the dri- 
ver. 

“In yonder,” answered our host, 
nodding toward the granary 

“ Hurt ?” 

“ Killed.” 

*“ How ?” 

“The fust we knew there wuz In- 
juns around wuz when Mac was 
attacked. He rode down to the 
3utte to bring in a horse from the 
herd, We heard shootin’ down that 
way. Jim and I and the blacksmith 
took our arms and rode toward the 
firin’. When we got near the Butte, 
we seen three our four Injuns circlin’ 
round Mac, whose pony was wound- 
ed, firin’ at him from all directions. 
I think he wuz already dead when 
we first seen him. We made all the 
haste we could, and druv them from 
the body, but we wuz too late to 
stop ’em from playin’ some o’ their 
usual tricks. We got the body on to 
one of the horses, and started back 
for the station at an easy pace, driv- 
in’ in the loose stock afore us. When 
we'd come within about three-quar- 
ters of a mile of the station, we seen 
the soldiers runnin’ towards us with 
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their muskets in their hands and 
makin’ signs to us. I looked back 
and seen the durned Injuns with 
twenty or thirty more comin’ for us. 
I hollered to Jim and the smith to 
light out for the station. We sepa- 
rated, to give the soldiers a chance 
to git in their fire on ’em, which 
they did. ‘This staggered ’em some- 
what and saved us. They got two 
of our animals, though !” 

Some one proposed going to the 
granary to look at poor Mac’s re- 
mains. The body lay among corn- 
sacks and miscellaneous stores. Mac 
was a tall, well-shaped young fellow 
of twenty-three or twenty-four. He 
had evidently made the best fight he 
could. When he left the station, his 
revolver had but two loads. He 
fired them both at his savage foes. 
Bunter said, had it not been for the 
wounding of his pony, “the Indians 
would not have got him.” 

The Indians had raised Mac’s 
entire scalp, slitting it through the 
centre and turning it down over his 
face. ‘This sight was not beheld un- 
moved by even the most hardened 
frontierman in the party. Had one 
of those worthy and humane gentle- 
men, the Peace Commissioners, un- 
fortunately dropped in at that mo- 
ment, I fear he might have been the 
recipient of much personal indignity, 
if not of serious bodily harm. The 
presence of a regular officer with the 
station-guard would have saved him 
from falling a martyr to his huma- 
nitarian convictions, Without the 
soldiers he might even attain the 
crown of martyrdom. 

“ As we’re here, boys,” said the 
driver, with a view to economy of 
time, “iet’s fix him out like a Chris- 
tian.” 

Rough in speech, yet tender in 
action, they set to work to make 
ready poor Mac’s remains for the 
grave. His scalp was returned to 
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its proper place and sewed together, 
his hair combed, and his blood-stain- 
ed face cleansed of its gory marks. 
He was shrouded in a pair of soldier’s 
drawers and an under-shirt. Several 
empty chests in the room were 
measured, but proved too short for a 
coffin. A large arms-chest was 
furnished by the soldiers, which, with 
a slight addition to its length, sup- 
plied the improvised bier on which 
we laid “poor Mac.” Scarcely had 
these sad offices been performed 
when the sentinel without shouted : 

“ Indians in sight!” 

There was a rush for the outside. 
Every man picked up his gun. 
With the glass the Indians could be 
seen crossing the stream near where 
they had murdered MacSorley. The 
party was increased to a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred. They moved 
to the top of the bluff, and remained 
there for some time, apparently 
holding a council as to their future 
movements. The lieutenant, after 
instructing the commander of the 
station-guard to wake him as soon 
as the Indians showed a disposition 
to move, spread out his blankets, lay 
down, and fell asleep over a novel. 
The driver and conductor followed 
his example ; and the latter was soon 
in the arms of Morpheus. But I 
could not sleep. I was too much 
excited by the unusual events I had 
witnessed during the past twenty- 
four hours. So I fraternized with the 
soldiers of the guard, and listened to 
their opinions on Indian matters, and 
their tales of Indian adventure. 

About sunset the Indians began to 
move. Unanimity of action was not 
the result of their council; they 
separated into two parties, one of 
which went due east, the other to 
the northwest, passing in rear of the 
station, but at the respectful distance 
of three or four miles from it. 

Night fell at last. Sentinels hav- 
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ing been properly posted, all who 
were not on guard, except the lieu- 
tenant and the writer, went to bed, 
or, rather, to a blanket on the 
floor. I sat up to write some letters 
by a dirty, sputtering candle on a 
lame, old table, the only furniture in 
the room, except a greasy, rickety 
chair. The lieutenant read his novel 
by the better light of a civilized 
candle which, knowing the customs 
of the region, he had had the good 
sense to bring with him. 

The savage stillness of night on 
the plains fell upon the place. No 
sound was heard save the occasional 
wailing of the hungry wolves, that 
thronged around the barn where the 
dead man lay. 

* Confound that horrible noise! 
said the lieutenant, at last jumping 
up and shutting his novel with a 
bang. “It sets my teeth on edge, 
and rasps every nerve in my body. 
Let us go out and smoke in the open 
air before turning in!” 

We lighted our pipes and went 
forth, turning our steps toward the 
barn. Half a dozen wolves sat 
around the building, looking like pro- 
fessional mourners, and moaning 
their hunger-melancholy moans. We 
were close to them before they would 
move. One of them was so hunger- 
bold that he stood at bay for a mo- 
ment, and the lieutenant thought it 
necessary to draw his pistol and cock 
it. The click was enough for the 
wolf, who dashed off at once, growl- 
ing with head still turned towards us, 
and teeth shining in a parting snarl, 
After smoking we proceeded upstairs, 
to acold, cheerless, unfurnished room, 
and betook us to our blankets. The 
wind howled dismally through the 
unglazed sashes. We sought posi- 
tions the least exposed to cross- 
draughts. Spreading our blankets 
on the floor, unswept except by the 
wind, we lay down to such rest as 
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excitement, fatigue, and youth can 
bring. 

We did not rise so early next 
morning as might be supposed from 
a calm consideration of our sleeping 
accommodations. We were up in 
time for breakfast, however. It wasa 
good one, and we enjoyed it. After its 
conclusion arrangements were made 
for the burial of MacSorley. It was 
decided that he should be buried 
on the top of a high mound within 
about a thousand yards of the station. 

The funeral cortége was neither 
large nor imposing. It consisted of 
Mr. Bunter, two or three stage dri- 
vers and stock-tenders, the lieuten- 
ant, the sergeant, and the writer. 
The guards, excepting those neces- 
sary to protect the station, were out, 
posted around on commanding emi- 
nences to prevent a surprise. 

The grave was already dug. The 
rough substitute for a coffin, drawn 
to the place of interment on a hay- 
rack, was covered with its earthy bed 
as tenderly as possible. 

Bunter had asked the lieutenant to 
read prayers at the grave; and the 
latter had consented. But there was 
no prayer-book to be found at the 
Station. Bunter requested the lieu- 
tenant to improvise a prayer for the 
dead, when one of the men began 
shovelling the earth into the grave. 

“ Hold on, Jack!” said Bunter, 
“the lieutenant’s goin’ to say a 
prayer.” 

Jack “ held on,” looking rather as- 
tonished at this unusual delay. 

The lieutenant threw earth upon 
the coffin, repeating, with a voice full 
of emotion, such devotional passages, 
appropriate to the occasion, as oc- 
curred to him, ending with the simple 
but all-including words of the church : 
“ May God have mercy on his 
soul !” 

Jack, supposing it unnecessary to 
“hold on” any longer, commenced 
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pitching in the clay with the rather 
out-of-place energy usually displayed 
in the performance of that last 
duty. 

“ Hold on, Jack!” cried Mr. Bun- 
ter a second time, “ the lieutenant 
ain’t through yet.” And Jack unwill- 
~ ingly ceased his labors for awhile. 

“ T have finished,” said the lieuten- 
ant. “I am but a poor hand at public 
praying; but if I spoke for an hour 
it would amount to no more than 
what I have said.” 

“We don’t know 


whose turn it 
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may be next,” said a young driver, 
feeling it proper to indulge in the 
hackneyed morality of such occa- 
sions—words given forth, perhaps, as 
mere conversational small change; 
but their truth was made terribly 
manifest shortly after. It was the 
young driver’s turn next. A month 
had not elapsed before he was killed 
and scalped within a mile of the 
station. When I passed there at a 
later period, they recalled what he 
had said; and showed me his grave 
by the side of MacSorley’s. 


ROUTE IV. 


The Big Sandy Station soon be- 
came terribly dull. I felt I would 
rather risk being scalped than stay 
there any longer. Learning that 
some emigrants with their families, two 
wagons, etc., were about to push 
westward, and that. the lieutenant 
had determined to go to the next 
station with them, though they set 
out against his advice, I concluded 
to go on with him. 

We made an early start next’morn- 
ing. We had two government wa- 
and some half a dozen men 
the emigrant contingent. 
When we had reached a point about 
a mile and a half from Big Sandy 
Station, the sergeant said to the lieu- 
tenant in a low tone: 

“ Lieutenant, there are indians on 
that hill in front of us.” 

The hill was about fifteen hundred 
yards distant. The lieutenant called 
a halt, and examined the redskins 
through a field-glass. 

“ They are Indians,” he said, “ and 
in pretty strong force,” at the same 
time handing me the glass. 

The hillside literally swarmed with 
mounted Indians, moving incessant- 
ly, like ants crawling up and down 
an ant-hill. The dust of two parties 
—each about fifty strong, judging 


. . 
gons 


besides 


by that indication—could be seen 
rising from a ravine which ran along 
the base of the hill and across the 


road over which lay our route. It 
was also noticed that the dust afore- 
said ceased at the road. 

The move was evident. They lay in 


ambuscade to capture us. We got 
out our arms, but eight or nine 
weapons in all, the emigrants being 
unarmed, and began withdrawing 
slowly to Big Sandy. 

The children wept and screamed. 
The women howled that they would 
be taken by the. Indians. They 
scolded and lamented by turns. The 
mensaidnothing. They were not ina 
talking mood, nor was anybody just 
then—except the ladies. We effect- 
ed our retreat in good order, the un- 
armed men driving the teams, the 
armed protecting “the movement.” 
Some Indians followed us, just out 
of range, and one whom I shall al- 
ways see in my mind’s eye, on a 
white pony, followed on at the same 
distance until we reached Big Sandy 
Station once more. 

The next day we again got tired 
of smoking, talking, and reading 
novels. The lieutenant succeeded in 
getting a coach, and he and I with 
three men and the sergeant, all 
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armed this time, started once more 
for Welcome Spring Station—the 
next on our route West. 

We had a good driver and a splen- 
did team of mules. Arrived at about 
six miles west of Big Sandy, we saw 
some Indians, twelve or fifteen, com- 
ing toward us from a distance. A 
judicious use of mule power soon 
put them out of sight. We had no 
further trouble until we came within 
five or six miles of Welcome Station. 
There, after we had almost entirely 
dismissed Indian dangers from our 
minds, we suddenly discovered three 
parties in uncomfortably close prox; 
imity. They were coming towards 
us at a good round pace. Two of 
the parties numbered about fifty 
each, the third about half that num- 
ber. The last mentioned was evi- 
dently trying to cut us off from the 
station, while the other two were clos- 
ing in upon us from the right and 
left. 

The curtains were thrown up. 
The coach bristled with needle-guns 
on every side. 

“ Now Go 1T,” said the lieutenant. 

And we went it! 

“Tf the wheels don’t take fire,” 
said the driver tremulously, “we 
may make it!” 

On we went!—good Springfield 
breech-loaders, loaded and cocked, 
thrust out behind, before, and on each 
side of the coach. On came the In- 
dians! Rather chary, however, of 
the breech-loaders, but looking for 
something to turn up. Their sudden 
dash had failed. There was now the 
chance of our being cut off by the 
third party. The driver plied whip 
and voice. The mules almost flew 
to gain the turning-point. 

We passed the important point 
without breaking anything. Then 
our mules were brought down to a 
less expeditious, though by no means 
contemptible pace. The Indians 
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slackened their speed and gave up 
the job. They still followed us, 
however, at a respectful distance, 
until we came in sight of the station, 

Welcome Spring Station was a 
welcome station to us. I felt so 
happy that I jumped out through 
the coach window, disdaining the 
commonplace convenience of a door. 
What appetites we had! What a 
dinner we ate! And what a glorious 
sleep we had on some corn-sacks in 
the stable! 

Our route henceforth lay through 
amore settled country. No further 
danger from Indians was to be fear- 
ed. We enjoyed the ride. The 
sight of mountains in the distance, 
and soon, of tall pines all around us, 
had a cheering influence on me. 
The lieutenant, who was in the very 
best humor, said he was so much ac- 
customed to life on the plains that 
he had acquired a dislike to wooded 
countries. Even when on leave of 
absence in the East, where there was 
not the ghost of an Indian to be 
feared, he experienced a feeling of 
insecurity when in woodland. He 
wanted to have plenty of elbow- 
room, he said, and to see all around 
him for miles. 

We reached Sierra City without 
further incident next morning. The 
lieutenant and I parted, with many 
kind wishes on both sides and hopes 
of meeting again. 

I have not since met my military 
friend. I have even forgotten his 
name. My memory never was 
much better than a waste, and names 
were the very last things that would 
take root in it. I hope yet to meet 
my old Misty Mountain companion. 
When I do, may he be, at least, a 
major! 

I returned over the same route. 
All was then quiet on the Misty 
Mountain. The only change I saw 
was that two more graves had been 
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made by the side of MacSorley’s, on 
the high mound near the Big Sandy— 
“killed by Indians.” 

Before I made my Misty Moun- 
tain trip, I had a boy’s usual desire 
for a soldier’s life. That trip was 
the turning-point in my desires. I 
have “seen Indians” since, and in 
my summer vacations have occa- 
sionally accompanied scouting par- 
ties against the hostile tribes. My 
further experience completed the 
change in my tastes. The life of a 
soldier on the frontier has no charms 
for me. Fighting Indians is far 
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harder work than fighting a civilized 
foe. It is continued privation, suf- 
fering, and danger. Even success, 
so difficult of achievement in this 
species of warfare, is generally re- 
paid, not by glory, but by -mis- 
representation and ingratitude. 

I am content with my old desk in 
the dingy old office in the leathery 
oldSwamp. The smell of the leather 
is more grateful to me than the 
purest of prairie breezes, which, when 
it plays with your locks, is unplea- 
santly suggestive, to those acquainted 
with the usages of Indian warfare. 
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IN the outskirts of Orléans, be- 
tween the roads leading to Paris and 
Chartres, stands an antique chapel 
under the invocation of Notre Dame 
des Aydes—the remains of a former 
hospital. Thousands of pilgrims 
have been here to pray, from age to 
age: among them the last of the 
Valois, the indolent Henry III. A 
small statue of Our Lady of Aid on 
one of the gables seems to welcome 
and bless the traveller. To this sa- 
cred spot, that for ages had known 
no other sound but the voice of 
prayer and praise, and no other 
smoke but that of holy incense, came 
the din of war and the smoke of 
cannon. Around this asylum of 
peace took place one of the most 
thrilling scenes of the late war. The 
battalion of foreign legions held the 
place for a time under a frightful 
cannonading on the part of the Prus- 
sian forces. M. Arago, the comman- 
der, perished gloriously on the field 
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of battle. The thirteen hundred 
men under him were of all races and 
climes. The Austrian mingled with 
the Italian; the negro of the desert 
with the Polish exile; the Chinese 
with the Servian prince. Of these, 
six hundred were killed or wounded ; 
three hundred made prisoners; the 
remainder escaped to recommence 
the combat elsewhere. The Ger- 
mans pressed on, leaving behind 
them the flaming houses of the fau. 
bourgs to record their triumph. 
They pushed into the very heart of 
the city—to the statue of Joan of 
Arc, which must have wept out its 
very heart of stone at its powerless- 
ness to drive out this new invader— 
to the steps of the church where the 
holy maid once worshipped, or, if not 
the same, to one on the same spot, 
for the ancient church of Ste. Croix 
was destroyed by those Brise-MJou- 
tiers, the Calvinists, and rebuilt by 
Henry IV. 
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Among the inhabitants of Orléans, 
one man of sacred character and Eu- 
ropean reputation stands out promi- 
nently at the time of this invasion— 
the illustrious Bishop Dupanloup. 
This, eminent prelate has had the 
unique privilege of displaying his elo- 
quence before a very unusual variety 
of audiences—at the Sorbonne, the 
French Academy, the Palais de Jus- 
tice, the National Assemblies, the 
pulpit of Notre Dame de Paris, and 
the Council of the Vatican. He has 
also pleaded the cause of weakness, 
justice, and patriotism before an arro- 
gant conqueror. In this time of uni- 
versal alarm, the Bishop of Orléans 
proved himself a worthy successor of 
the bishopsin the times of the invasions 
of the barbarians, around whom gath- 
ered the multitude with a feeling of 
security. Wherever there was se- 
verity to be tempered, crime to be 
denounced, wounded to be rescued, 
or condemned to be saved, he was 
brought to interpose. The panic- 
struck women from the smoking 
ruins of Chateaudun betook them- 
selves to him. He was a refuge 
when every other hope failed. The 
august function of Defensor Civitatis, 
Defender of the City, which the popu- 
lar voice once bestowed on the bish- 
ops, had come down from the ages of 
faith. St. Agnan’s holy prayers are 
said to have delivered Orléans from 
Attila, who besieged it in the fifth 
century. Hence, every bishop of 
Orléans, when he took possession of 
his see, enjoyed for ages the privilege 
of delivering all prisoners. When 
the new bishop approached the city, 
all the prisoners came out in proces- 
sion with ropes around their necks, 
and knelt before him to implore re- 
lease. Then they went back to the 
city, and heard Mass in the church 
of St. Yves. At a later hour they as- 
sembled in the court of the évéché 
to listen to an address from the bish- 
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op, who, from a window, exhorted 
them to atone for their previous mis- 
deeds by their penitential lives. He 
then gave them his blessing, a dinner 
was provided for them, after which 
they all went where they pleased. 
This was only one of the results of 
the moral power of the first bishop 
of the country. What the popular 
voice at first bestowed, afterwards 
merged into political power when the 
time of peril was past, and the bur- 
den accepted as a possible duty to 
their flock became a source of re- 
proach, as if it were usurped. 

Bishop Dupanloup was worthy the 
old title Defensor Civitatis. He fill- 
ed the office simply and generously, 
with a devotedness nothing could ex- 
haust and a firmness nothing could 
bend. At the second occupation of 
Orléans, when the Prussians had re- 
placed the Bavarians, the kind of 
Truce of God that naturally estab- 
lished itself around the servant of the 
Most High was done away with. 
The bishop was an object of severity 
in his turn ; he was imprisoned in a 
corner of his own palace and strictly 
guarded, Prince Frederick Charles 
was impolitic. He should have been 
mindful of a great captain of loftier 
genius than his—Prince Eugene, 
whom history honors for honoring 
Fénelon at Cambrai. 

In speaking of the Bishop of Or- 
leans, we must not forget the priests 
that everywhere, in town as well as 
hamlet, walked in his noble footsteps. 
In the engagements at Notre Dame 
des Aydes and Coulmiers, as well as 
elsewhere, the priests, both curé and 
vicar, were at their posts, going to 
and fro among the wounded, with 
hands not raised with murderous 
weapons, but uplifted to bless; not 
inflicting death, but braving it, and 
consoling the dying. 

The Moniteur Officiel at Berlin has 
reproached the clergy of Orléans for 
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what is really their glory. “ At the 
approach of our troops,” says the 
Prussian journal, “ the solitary laborer 
threw down his spade, seized his 
musket on the ground beside him, 
and fired. Every day such oppo- 
nents were brought to headquarters 
and shot according to martial law. 
Priests were often brought with them 
who had abetted or been actors in 
some instance of bold resistance.” 

Such was the touching emulation 
of all classes in rallying to defence 
against the invader. 

In the Armée du Nord, General 
Faidherbe also testifies to the same 
devotedness on the part of the clergy, 
and mentions with special gratitude 
the bold stand of the Archbishop of 
Cambrai, the Bishop of Arras, the 
hospital sisters at Corbie, and the 
clergy generally. He _ especially 
holds up one brave Dominican monk 
for admiration—doubtless a disciple 
of Lacordaire, or one of the com- 
panions of the Martyrs of Arcueil— 
the Pere Mercier, “who received 
four wounds at the battle of Amiens, 
where he displayed remarkable cour- 
age.” 

The bravery and patriotism of the 
priesthood is no new thing. How 
constantly were they evinced during 
the middle ages! If their sacred 
character did not allow them to par- 
ticipate actively in the fray, they 
were there to animate and encourage, 
and especially to succor the dying. 
Among a thousand instances, we 
read that, at the battle of Neville’s 
Cross, the Prior of Durham, Eng- 
land, and his monks, took the sa- 
cred banner of St. Cuthbert, and re- 
paired to a hillock in sight of both 
armies, hoisted it, knelt around it, 
and prayed. Other brethren from 
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the belfry of the cathedral sang 
hymns of praise and triumph, which 
were heard afar off in a most miracu- 
lous manner. 

Yes: Orléans has reason to be 
proud of its clergy, with its heredita- 
ry spirit. “The heart of France” 
has not lost its ancient courage. The 
service its people rendered the crown 
in ancient times induced Louis XI. 
to give it as its arms an open heart, 
showing the lilies of France within. 
Above this d/ason is the quatrain 

“ Orléans, ville de renom, 
De haunt pris, de grand’ excellence, 


Eut pour blazon le coeur de France 
De Loueys, onzitme du nom.” 


And another poet has said : 


‘Non potuit regni caput esse Aurelia magni 

Ergo quod superest, corque, animusque fuit”’— 
Orléans being so-called from the 
Emperor Aurelian, who enlarged the 
city towards the end of the third 
century, and gave it the name of 
Aurelianum, from which Aurliens, 
and finally Orléans. 

Perhaps Orléanais has had the 
glorious privilege of suffering more 
than any other part of France for its 
country. It has been a battle-field on 
which some of the most famous per- 
sonages in history have figured. 
Cesar ran over the country as a con- 
queror; Attila withdrew from it con- 
quered and humiliated; here the 
Maid of Orléans delivered France; 
here Francis de Guise died after forc- 
ing Charles V. to give up Metz; and 
here Turenne saved the country 
threatened by the Fronde. For 
two centuries the valley of the Loire 
had not been disturbed by the noise 
of arms, but Orléans, Coulmiers, 
Villepion, etc., now testify how the 
open heart of France has again bled 
and suffered. 
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USE AND ABUSE 


WE are a very theatrical people. 
The old unbending Puritan stuff has 
almost died out amongst us; whether 
for better or worse, such is the fact. 
If a Brutus appeared in our midst to- 
day, he would be dubbed a “ rowdy ”; 
a Cato, a decided bore. Where we 
would not turn to look at them, we 
rush pell-mell to catch the first 
glimpse of a prince; even a lord finds 
a following here that must rather sur- 
prise him in a nation where he only 
expected to meet with the stern vir- 
tues of republicanism. We crowd 
in the same way to see a new “ star” 
in the theatrical firmament, whether 
that star’s radiance consist in a melo- 
dious voice, or a dexterous use of 
the limbs, or a display of physical 
charms, so artistically concealed that 
not one of them is missed. So we 
throng to hear a great preacher or a 
Joud one, provided he is “ puffed” 
enough. Our politics have degener- 
ated into a money-making concern ; 
our religion, almost toa fashion. As it 
was a fashion in the old days when 
the Pharisee went up to the temple 
to pray, and his prayer consisted in 
thanking God that he was so far 
above the poor publican, together 
with a grand recital of his fastings 
and self-flagellations, and alms given 
to the poor; as it was a fashion 
later on, in the time of the Puritans 
and the Scotch under right John 
Knox, as Carlyle would call his 
hero—when the godly sat out their 
two hours’ sermon, and at the end 
= and begged the preacher 
tq continue, and sat them grimly a 
tho hours more; going their way, 
comforted at heart, to murder Cava- 
lier and Catholic, and all who wore 
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the mark of the beast and the color 
of the scarlet woman. 

We have touched on religion, for 
it is inwoven with our theme, the 
theatre, which sprang from religion, 
and, could it be made to preach as it 
has done, would, without lack of 
amusement or attraction, become a 
house of prayer, and not, as it now is, 
a home of corruption. The Greeks 
used it for a twofold purpose: to 
lash vice or as a political weapon. 
And nothing pierced so fatally the 
thick hide of the low demagogue, 
Cleon, as the barbed shafts of Aristo- 
phanes, scattered with all the great 
master’s skill among the keen-witted 
and appreciative Athenians. We see 
a similar instance to-day in the at- 
tack by one of the leaders of the 
modern French drama on a much 
greater man than Cleon. The Rada- 
gas of Sardou has tended to demoral- 
ize Gambetta more than the holo- 
caust he sacrificed, in his unwise and 
inopportune zeal, to the glory of 
France, as he would claim; in reality 
to its ruin. It has done more to 
lower him in the eyes of the people 
than the terrible logic of events. 
Why have not we a man to do the 
like for the zimgs and the political 
immorality that inundates us; from 
which we are only just beginning to 
emerge, without the certainty of not 
sinking beneath it again ? 

The stage with the Greeks was, 
moreover, a preacher. It held up 
lofty thoughts in language worthy of 
them. It preached the virtue of self- 
sacrifice and its nobleness in tones 
that could not fail to be heard. It 
did not mock the false with puny 
laughter and weak travestie; but 
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laid it bare in all its ugliness, cut- 
ting deep into it and round about it, 
probing the soil that it grew in, pierc- 
ing its thick rind with a weapon 
whose wound was death. And there 
stands out that wonderful play of the 
Prometheus Vinctus: the bold story 
of the god-born man, who, with the 
insight of the god-nature that was 
in him, saw the misery of his breth- 
ren, and dared to filch the sacred 
fire from heaven that he might lift 
them up from their degradation ; who 
suffered on an eternity of woe, with 
the relentless bird ever gnawing at 
his vitals; and, as the curtain fell 
upon the convulsion of nature, fore- 
told, in words indeed prophetic, the 
fall of Jove and of his false heaven. 
We read and stand amazed; wonder- 
ing, now at the grace, now at the 
terrible power of the words; pitying 
the great and tameless soul enduring 
an agony unspeakable for his kind, 
chained there to the bare rock with 
the pitiless heavens above him, the 
starry-curtained night, and the ever- 
dimpling ocean smiling beneath him. 
We see Calvary and the Saviour 
there; and marvel at the boldness 
of the conception, the magnificence 
and prophetic truth of its carrying 
out. From this story of a pagan 
Greek, told to pagans before Christ 
came into the world, bearing the fire 
that he willed only to be kindled, we 
turn with shame and sickness at 
heart to the things of this day, of this 
era of civilization and enlightenment. 

But first let us trace the course of 
the drama when it fell into Christian 
hands. 

That fierce Northern blast which 
overthrew for ever the gorgeous fabric 
of the Roman Empire, withered and 
blighted everything that could be 
called intellectual or refined. The 
civilization, the literature, the very 
language of Greece and Rome, were 
extinguished, and the world had to 
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begin its intellectual schooling anew, 
Then the church stepped in, and 
moulded those rough elements into a 
nobler race than that which had been 
swept away. The Roman had been 
taught to live for the state; the 
Christian was taught to live for 
Christ. The church filled their rug- 
ged minds with great ideas and 
noble purposes; she laid the foun- 
dation of a great faith, and on that 
built up everything. A belief in one 
Supreme God, in eternal joy for the 
good, eternal pain for the wicked: 
such was the doctrine, easily learned, 
easily understood, which she un- 
ceasingly poured into their untutored 
minds. It was a hard task. There 
was no press then; there were no 
newspapers, no telegraph wires flash- 
ing thought from world to world in 
less time than it takes to conceive it. 
Men were taught by word of mouth. 
And when we contemplate the mag- 
nitude of the work—the education 
and conversion of an illiterate world— 
we can only wonder at its success, 
and see therein the finger “of God, 
guiding and directing his daughter— 
the one stumbling-block to the march 
of reason, according to our modern 
notions. 

Then came up those quaint old 
miracle plays, performed at fairs and 
festivals, and sometimes even in the 
cathedrals and churches. They 
clothed the mysteries of religion in 
simple language, well adapted for 
simple minds, and brought home to 
the crowds assembled great and im- 
pressive truths, A relic of them to- 
day attracts the fashionable world, 
ennuyé of the opera, the conven- 
tional stage, and an existence weary 
of itself and its emptiness. It takes 
its opera-glasses and scent-bottles 
and flirtation to the rude rocks of the 
Tyrol to behold the Ammergau /as- 
sion Flay. It is a novelty. We 
wonder that no enterprising manager 
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has offered fabulous sums to bring 
the performers out here to us. They 
would certainly “draw.” To be 
sure, he could scarcely transport the 
Tyrol, but then the scene-painter and 
machinist could manage that. If 
the butterflies of fashion can find 
motive enough to brave the terrors 
of sea-sickness and flit out thither to 
behold a novelty, can sit it out with- 
out a yawn, and be struck by the 
reverence of the performance and its 
effect on the grave mountaineers, 
surely something far less taxing on 
our conventional notions, but bearing 
the germ of a great truth within it, 
might send the thousands who flock 
nightly to our theatres home with a 
thought in their heads and a more 
earnest feeling in their hearts. 

The stage grew with the growth 
of time and the spread of education, 
till, at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we find it at its zenith in Spain 
and in England. The French and 
Italians never possessed a great 
stage—a stage, that is, for all time and 
all natiofis; the German is of recent 
growth. At this point the stage was 
great; was in the broad sense moral, 
elevating, high. It towered above 
men, above the times; it educated 
while it attracted them. In plot, in 
action, in delineation of character, in 
thrilling scenes and happy concep- 
tions, the plays of the sixteenth cen- 
tury are unrivalled, while their lan- 
guage makes of them classics. Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby proposed that the 
English classics should be made one 
of the principal studies of boys at 
school We wonder what benefit 
boys would derive from the study of 
the trash we listen to and applaud in 
these days—whether it would be bet- 
ter calculated to improve their mor- 
als than a close application to the 
pages of the Vewgale Calendar or the 
columns of the Police News ? 

From that period the course of 
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the stage has been a downward one 
passing from bad to worse, till it has 
been our fortune, with a solitary ex- 
ception here and there, to light upon 
the worst ; for the plays of the time 
of Charles II., bad as they are and 
revolting, are safer from their very 
outspokenness than the gilded licen- 
tiousness that allures us. We rival 
them in obscenity, as we fall im- 
measurably below them in wit. The 
reason of this decline, at a time when 
the discovery of the art of printing 
gave a new impetus to the spread of 
education, is foreign to our present 
purpose. With a glance at the past, 
at what the theatre was, and what it 
might become, we turn to that which 
immediately concerns us, the pres- 
ent: what the theatre now is, and 
why—restricting our remarks princi- 
pally to New York. 

Now the dramatic season has just 
drawn to a close,* so it is a fair time 
to indulge in a retrospect. We believe 
it has been on the whole what mana- 
gers might term a fairly good season ; 
that is, people have gone to the thea- 
tres, paid their money, and endorsed, 
by their presence and applause, the 
various species of entertainments 
which the managers, in their capacity 
of public caterers, have provided for 
them. 

Our question is, What have we 
endorsed? What have been the the- 
atrical “hits” of the season? What 
are the plays which have brought 
crowds to the: theatre, money to the 
manager, and delight to the public at 
large ? The answer, looked at sober- 
ly and honestly, is startling. 

With the exception of the Shake- 
spearian and a few other classical 
plays at one of the theatres, some 
transitory pieces got up occasionally 
for “stars,” and French adaptations, 
which we shall refer to after, we have 
not had a single play worthy of the 

* At the time of writing this article. 
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name, worthy of the actors who per- 
formed them, worthy, we sincerely 
hope, of the audiences who witnessed 
them. 

It may be as well to explain that 
by actors we mean ladies and gentle- 
men who are equal to the very diffi- 
cult position they have taken upon 
themselves; who can speak pure 
English in a manner we can all un- 
derstand—a slight qualification seem- 
ingly, yet in these days one of the 
rarest; who can portray emotions 
with fidelity ; who can forget, first of 
all, themselves; secondly, the audi- 
ence, in the character they have as- 
sumed. We do not mean those with 
whom vulgarity passes for wit, coarse- 
ness for humor, or a liberal display 
of the person for all that is needed. 
The name of the latter class is le- 
gion ; the individuals who compose 
the former, exclusive of passing stars, 
might be almost counted on our 
fingers. 

And now for the performances we 
have endorsed. The great attrac- 
tions, the “hits” of the season, be- 
yond Humpty Dumpty, which is 
no play at all, but a display of the 
antics of the cleverest mime who 
has appeared on our stage, have 
been the Black Crook and Lalla 
Rookh, These two pieces drew 
the largest crowds for the longest 
time ; one of them is an old favor- 
ite, and vies with Humpty Dump- 
ty in duration; the other, but for 
its untimely end by fire, was as like- 
ly to become so, and may yet, for all 
we know to the contrary. We wish 
to place this well before the public ; 
the chief theatrical attractions in 
New York, the commercial capital 
of our Republic and the New World, 
during the past year, have been 
Humpty Dumpty, the Black Crook, 
and Lalla Rookh ! 

What are these two latter things ? 
Are they plays? Is there any acting 
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in them at all? Is there a single 
good thought inculcated, good feel- 
ing stirred, good end attained by 
their presentation? Are they fit to 
place before a public composed of 
ladies and gentlemen, of virtuous 
men and women, above all before the 
young, the pleasure-seekers, of both 
sexes ? 

To all these questions we answer 
an emphatic no; and we are certain 
that the managers who got them up 
would agree with us. Yet all New 
York—speaking generally—crowded 
to see them. The expense in_pro- 
ducing them was enormous. Actress- 
es, scenery, dresses, machinery, were 
purchased and brought from over the 
sea; and all for what? A display of 
brilliant costumes, or rather an absence 
of them; crowds of girls set in array, 
and posturing so as to bring out every 
turn and play of the limbs. Through- 
out it was simply a parade of indecen- 
cy artistically placed upon the stage, 
with garish lights and intoxicating 
music to quicken the senses and in- 
flame the passions. The very adver- 
tisements in the streets and in the 
public press set forth as their crown- 
ing attraction the crowds of “ladies ” 
and their scanty raiment. 

How women with any pretensions 
to modesty could sit out such an ex- 
hibition without a blush—how men 
could take women for whom they had 
any respect to witness it, are things 
we cannot understand. That such 
things can succeed at all, can suc- 
ceed so well, can beat everything 
else from the field, among us, speaks 
ill for us; speaks ill for our taste, our 
morality, our civilization. To Pro- 
testants and Catholics alike we say: 
Cry down, with all the power that is 
in you, public exhibitions that are 
daily undermining and uprooting the 
morality of this great nation, whiclr 
affects, as it must continue to affect 
more and more day by day, the des- 
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tiny of the world, They influence 
the fashions; they fill the public 
streets with impurity. Their effect is 
in the very air we breathe, the press 
we read, the pictures that meet our 
eyes on every stand. To the recog- 
nition and open admiration we dis- 
play for such performances on the 
public stage, we owe those lower 
dens of infamy that corrupt our youth, 
poison their life, and cause the whole 
race to degenerate; and the bloody 
tragedies in real life which have from 
their frequency almost ceased to create 
a sensation. They area blot upon our 
institutions, a stain upon our morali- 
ty, a scandal to every decent eye. 

But who is to blame ? 

The public deplores the depravity 
of the taste of the age, and carries its 
opera-glass to the theatre so as not 
to miss an iota. The manager 
blames the actor, the actor the au- 
thor, and the author the manager. 
Perhaps all are to blame more or 
less; but undoubtedly the onus of it 
rests with us who pay for and go to 
see such things. The manager whom 
we blame so much objects. very prop- 
erly: The people want to be amused, 
and we must find something to amuse 
them. Good plays that are present- 
able are almost as rare as good ac- 
tors to interpret them, as an appreci- 
ative audience to come and admire 
them. Ifthe public did not demand 
such sights, you may be perfectly cer- 
tain we should not present them. Our 
interest in the whole matter is merely 
one of dollars. Love of art, and 
educating the public taste, and so 
forth, sound very well in the abstract, 
but they do not pay. These things 
are of enormous cost in the scenery, 
the putting on the stage, the cos- 
tumes, and, as far as the actors are 
concerned, to-day we: are compelled 
to pay a higher price for limbs than 
for genius. 

Now, this sounds very plausible, 
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and there is,no doubt, a vast amount 
of reason in it. Certain it is that, if 
the public kept away from such exhi- 
bitions, the manager would scarcely 
ruin himself by presenting them to 
empty houses. But are good plays 
so scarce, and why? 

Shakespeare, we fear, is almost out 
of the question. We confess, in com- 
mon with very many, a secret mis- 
giving, almost amounting to horror, at 
the idea of going to see Desdemona 
or Banquo doubly murdered. The 
education of the vast majority of our 
actors renders them incapable of 
catching the meaning of the great 
master’s words, far less of interpret- 
ing them in a manner to enchain our 
attention or enthrall our senses: the 
invariable result when we sit down 
to read them. We generally find one 
or two characters ably sustained, and 
the rest, as a rule, rendered absolute- 
ly ridiculous. Notwithstanding, we 
take it as a very encouraging thing, 
and a great sign of advancement in 
intelligence and education, to see in 
one instance, at least, this class of 
drama drawing houses the whole 
year through. The more we have 
of such plays, the less we _ shall 
see of Black Crooks and Lalla 
Rookhs. Sheridan, again, and Col- 
man are almost beyond our actors, 
though they are scarcely a hundred 
years old. An actor undertaking a 
character must understand not mere- 
ly the words he utters, but the char- 
acter he represents, the position it 
holds in the play, its deavings on the 
others ; for our modern actors are too 
apt to consider that there is only 
one character in every play, and 
that their own. The costume, mode 
of life, look, gait, air, Zout ensemble, 
should fit the person to the age in 
which he lived. Now, how many of 
those employed to personate the 
fops, or fools, or men about town 
of Sheridan, know the age in which 
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those characters lived, the mode of 
conversation, the walk, “the nice 
conduct of the clouded cane,” the 
way of passing the time, the affected 
laugh and pronunciation of certain 
letters, the ceremony thrown into a 
bow or a proffer of a pinch of 
snuff, with a thousand other little 
things only to be found in a close 
study of the writers of the time? 
Yet, without this intimate knowledge, 
our modern actor must trust to his 
wig. and antique coat and ruffles to 
give us an idea of Charles Surface or 
Sir Peter Teasle. Passing regret- 
fully by these, then, we come to 
the question before us, the drama 
of to-day, where we atone for lack 
of genius by sensation ; where words 
give place to “ business” ; where for 
a good author we substitute a good 
carpenter, aided by a good scene- 
painter; where a conflagration, or a 
shipwreck, or a cab, drive Shake- 
speare and the rest off the boards. 
Wherein lies the excellence of the 
sensational school of playwrights? 
Strip them of their drowning scenes, 
fires, chloroform, and slang phrases, 
and what have we left? Simply 
nothing. Not a single conception of 
a great idea or a great character; 
no noble purpose to fire the soul; 
no keen wit to scorch the age and 
purify while it burns; but in ‘their 
stead sorry jokes, and the meanest 
and most ordinary characters speak- 
ing bad grammar; with plenty of 
howling, and climbing, and swim- 
ming, and water and fire and lime- 
light, and a stirring song that is not 
the author’s, all interspersed with 
stray spars of wit floating about 
here and there in the heterogeneous 
mass, and tuming up at happy 
places—wit, by the way, which is 
generally stolen from the French 
or from some well-known story, all 
adjusted to slow music, set to mag- 
nificent scenery, with mechanism 
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enough to construct a city; and the 
audience, wheedled there by puff, 
is amazed and overcome, and, going 
away, tells its friends that there is not 
much in it, but the scenery alone is 
well worth the money. 

This is undoubtedly the English 
drama of the day, dividing the palm 
with the anatomical exhibitions we 
have previously referred to, and al- 
most as prolific of good results to 
the public. ileen Oge, one of the 
latest and best plays of this class, was 
the only one which attracted audi- 
ences to that splendid failure, the 
Grand Opera House. 

There is another class of play to 
which we promised to refer—the 
modern French school—which finds 
its home in one of our theatres, and 
which, by lavish expenditure, the 
splendor of costume, excellence of 
mounting, and general efficiency of 
the cast, has proved more or less a 
success, They pass among us as 
dramas of society. Let us examine 
the most recent of these “society 
plays,” and see if they are worthy of 
their name.* 

Article 47 runs as follows: A 
lover, in a moment of jealousy, 
shoots his mistress, attempting at 
the time to gain possession of a 
casket belonging to her. She es- 
capes with life, but that life is dead to 
her, for her beauty, though net de- 
stroyed, is forever marred. Her love 
changes to hate. She appears as a 
witness against her lover on a charge 
of attempted murder and robbery. 
He is acquitted of wilful attempt to 
kill, but condemned to five years at 
the galleys, and placed for ever, by 
Article 47 of the penal code, under 
police surveillance. Both lives are 
embittered, the one with the con- 
sciousness of a wrong done to the 
woman he loved, but loves no longer ; 
the other from the consciousness of, 
to her, an irreparable loss sustained, 
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a beauty marred in the dawn of life, 
and a love contending with hate for 
the man who once loved her, and 
whom she still, in her sane moments— 
for the crash of contending emotions 
and the brooding over her lost life 
are goading her to madness—loves., 
The term of his confinement ended, 
the lover changes his name, flies to 
Paris, and hopes thus to escape the 
surveillance of the police. He enters 
society again, and falls in love with 
an old acquaintance who has ever 
loved him. They are married. In 
society he meets with the old love. 
She recognizes him, and, finding that 
his love is turned to abhorrence, hate 
again strives for mastery, and she com- 
pels him to frequent the sa/on where 
she is to be seen, and spend a certain 
time of each day in her society,.on 
pain of disclosing to his wife that he 
is a convicted felon, and the whole 
story of her wrong. Inamoment of 
despair he unfolds all to his wife in 
her presence ; they determine to fly. 
The madness has been working all 
this time in the other’s blood. She 
retains enough reason to send a mes- 
sage to the prefect of police, disclos- 
ing the person and whereabouts of 
the ex-prisoner. ‘The letter is inter- 
cepted, and she finally dies at his 
feet, still mad, and thinking that he 
loves her. The play is a powerful 
one, but revolting. The gradual 
growth of the madness in the woman 
is well worked up. But the woman 
is a fiend, and her fiendishness is the 
whole point of the play. We have 
women as bad or worse in plays that 
are infinitely superior, Lady Mac- 
beth, for instance; but the master- 
mind that conceived that character 
conceived it aright—laid it bare in 
all its hideousness, and surrounded it 
with such moral strength and con- 
trasts that we hate it. The French 
writer enlists a forced sympathy for 
his heroine. Everybody is in a 
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chronic state of misery all the way 
through; the vice of the thing is 
condoned or glossed over, and the 
character most to be pitied at the end 
is the hideous thing that is called a 
woman, It is a delineation and up- 
holding of a false principle from be- 
ginning to end ; and, if such is socie- 
ty, we can only pity it. While there 
are such things as truth, honor, wo- 
manly nature, and manly strength 
among us, such a play should hold 
no place in our midst; and the wri- 
ter debases his talents when he can 
turn them to so much better account. 
Most French plays of the modern 
school come to us in this fashion. 
They are all unhealthy, morbid, false 
to God and man; and though they 
are well written, abounding in felici- 
tous repartee, clever tirades against 
society, witty mockery of characters 
that go down among us, and in their 
English dress are stripped of the 
dangerous ¢guivogue and double enten- 
dre, it is better for us either to let 
them alone, or so change them that 
we do not recognize them, as the late 
Mr. Robertson succeeded in doing. 
All, or nearly all, of his comedies 
were originally founded on the 
French. But he did not reproduce; 
he adapted. And his plays, the most 
charming, as they are by far the wit- 
tiest and most brilliant, of the day, 
are always presentable, always enjoy- 
able, though they strike out no great 
thought, nor, indeed, aim at it, but 
are clever satires on society as we find 
it, as it comes and goes. We should 
very much like to see them produced 
oftener here. There is only one 
house which, as a rule, attempts this 
class of play ; and its programme has 
to be changed so often that it looks 
very much as though the public did 
not appreciate its efforts. Yet we 
have never met with a single person 
who has witnessed one of Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s plays and would not be very 
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happy to witness another. We think 
the fault lies chiefly with the compa- 
ny. The rank and file are not ade- 
quate. At the Prince of Wales’ the- 
atre in London the same company 
performs still that performed when 
Mr. Robertson first produced his 
plays; and each one of them, from 
first to last, is a thorough actor. We 
hear a great deal about people, imme- 
diately they make a hit, demanding 
an enormous increase of salary; and, 
if their demands are not conceded, 
rushing off to “star it in the prov- 
inces.” In England it is just the re- 
verse. If actors can obtain a footing 
at all in London, they abide there. 
And we cannot but think that, if fair 
inducements were held out here, a 
stock company of excellent actors 
could be organized who might form 
a school; and the manager would 
not be compelled to hunt Europe for 
a name, and spend a small fortune 
nightly on a single individual, which 
he might much more judiciously di- 
vide among his own staff, and keep 
his house well filled in spite of all 
the stars of the firmament. 

But good plays are needed as 
much as good actors; and good 
plays we shall never have so long 
as managers can procure gratis the 
latest London success, which Lon- 
don itself has generally derived from 
a French source. Managers are 
cautious of new playwrights, and 
wisely so. But this caution may be, 
is carried a little too far. We have 
a society of our own, and a history 
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of our own. We have already a 
host of clever and even brilliant wri- 
ters. We have had a great war and 
a great convulsion. We have plenty 
to attack, and plenty to uphold. 
Our society, political, social, and re- 
ligious, is scarcely what it might be. 
There is many a foul thing to sweep 
away ; there is a meeting of many 
elements in this land of ours; there 
is a history to look back upon, and 
a glorious history to build up, if we 
build rightly. At the same time, 
there is a licentiousness, outspoken, 
scornful, and gaining ground day by 
day, which it is our duty to withstand 
by every force in our power. There 
is that aping, too, of the worst import- 
ed fashions, that running after wealth 
and rank, when they come among 
us, that betokens a wandering from 
the sturdy ways of our fathers. 
There is a widespread corruption in 
the administration of the law, a ve- 
nality in political life, which it would 
be well to crush. There is here 
field enough for the native dramatist, 
without looking abroad for the 
“ cheap and nasty.” Could a Sheri- 
dan rise up among us now, he would 
find no lack of subjects for his pen 
in the extravagance, the contradic- 
tions, the licentiousness of this age 
and this great Republic. At all 
events, if we must import, let us im- 
port the best, and not things which 
poison our life, and stop our intellec- 
tual and natural as well as our mo 
ral growth, and make us a laughing. 
stock to the outer world. 
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HOW I LEARNED LATIN. 


WHEN I was young, I travelled a 
good deal, but travel then was very 
different from what it is now. My 
travelling was all obligatory, it was 
on business, and I sometimes found 
myself detained in places from which 
I would gladly have taken a quick 
departure. It happened once that, 
during my tour through France, I 
had to stay a Sunday at Lyons. 
The stages on Saturday were few, 
and did not suit me, and of course 
it was against my principles to travel 
on the “ Sabbath.” I had been 
brought up a very strict Presbyterian, 
and was very particular, especially in 
a foreign country, about attending 
service. I could hardly speak any 
French, which perhaps you will 


think strange, since I had business to 
transact in France, but my business 


was with English and American 
houses and their agents. You know, 
too, in my time young people did 
not learn French as they do now, 
any more than young ladies learned to 
play on the piano, But I was de- 
termined I would go to church, and 
so set about finding out whether there 
was any English-speaking clergyman 
in Lyons. I could not find any, and, 
when I inquired after a church, I 
was deafened and confused by the 
number of St. Marys’, St. Monicas’, 
St. Vincents’, St. Josephs’, that were 
pointed out to me. If it had not 
been the “ Sabbath,” I think I should 
have been tempted to swear at the 
whole calendar and its Lyons repre- 
sentatives. I asked for a Protestant 
church. “Oh! yes,” said one (all the 
others looked blank), “there is a ‘ tem- 
ple’ (so they call them in France) in 
such and such a street,” naming it, 


and giving me directions by which I 
could not fail to discover it. I start- 
ed, fearing I should be late. I had 
heard that the French Protestant re- 
ligion was not unlike the Presbyterian, 
but I had never been to one of its 
churches before, having always been 
luckily within reach of some church 
where my own tongue was used. At 
last I found my “ temple,” and got in, 
rather behind time, to be sure. The 
people were singing. The church— 
meeting-house, I should say—was 
bare and whitewashed, large square 
windows lighted it with a painful 
exuberance of brightness, the seats 
were stiff and uncomfortable. I 
could not understand one word, and 
thought the voices rather nasal. 
The congregation sat down and the 
minister got up. This evidently 
meant a sermon. I tried hard to fix 
my mind on some Bible texts I knew 
by heart, so as to prevent my 
thoughts from wandering. As the 
preacher went on, his voice droning 
into my ear, I caught myself wonder- 
ing whether I were in the right place 
after all, and whether his doctrine 
was the same as mine. I could not 
tell what he might be saying, but, of 
course, the hymns must be all right. 
I took up a hymn-book, and tried to 
make out from their analogy to some 
English words what these French 
words could mean. I could see the 
name of “Jesus” pretty often, and 
could make out “Saviour” too, but 
that was about all. The sermon was 
very long, and I was hardly quite 
awake at the end. Then the people 
sang again, and a harmonium joined 
in from somewhere. When it was 
all over, I felt very dissatisfied, and 
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somehow it did not seem to me as if 
I had been to church at all. I lost 
my way going back to my hotel, and 
happened to pass one of the “ saints’” 
multitudinous shrines, just as the Ca- 
tholic congregation were coming out. 
An acquaintance of mine, a young 
Englishman, was among them. He 
came across the street and shook 
hands. 

“Why, where have you dropped 
from ?” he said. 

“ From church,” I answered. 

“ What church ?” he asked, rather 
blankly. 

“The Protestant ‘temple,’ of 
whatever religion that may be,” I 
said, not in the best of humors. I 
told him my whole adventure, where- 
at he seemed very serious. 

** My dear fellow,” he said at last, 
“have you not often heard us Ca- 
tholics abused for all sorts of mum- 
meries, for muttering and mumbling 
in an unknown tongue, for bow- 
ing and scraping, and popping 
down, suddenly on one knee, and so 
forth ?” 

“‘ Of course I have,” I said. 

“ Well, and what do you think of 
what you saw in the French Presby- 
terian church, this morning ?” 

“Think! I simply think it was 
unintelligible.” 

“Well, say, quite as unintelligible 
as our Latin, for instance ?” 

“Yes, but not for the Frenchmen 
who were there.” 

“But if those Frenchmen had 
been in a Presbyterian church in 
America, they would have been as 
badly off as you were this morning. 
And if both you and they went toa 
German church, as Calvinistic as you 
could wish and as like your own in 
belief, would not you and your 
French friends be all at sea, as the 
saying is ?” 

“Exactly so; but what are you 
driving at ?” 
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“ Only this: that, when you go to 
the church, and know that the people 
believe pretty much as you do, you 
would like, I think, to be able to 
join in their devotions, and not feel 
yourself left out in the cold, as if 
you were a heathen or a Mormon, 
wouldn’t you ?” 

“Of course; 
helped.” 

“T tell you it can, my dear fellow. 
Look at us, millions and millions 
of Catholics, all believing the same 
doctrine, all going to the same cere- 
monies, and taking part in the same 
devotions, because we have only one 
language for our services, one lan- 
guage that is spoken in Canton, in 
San Francisco, in London, in Africa, 
everywhere where a Catholic altar is 
put up and a Catholic priest says 
Mass.” 

“There is some convenience in 
that, I’ll grant you.” 

“T tell you, my friend, when I 
come to a foreign city and find 
everything strange and feel very lonely 
in the hurrying crowd that has not 
one idea in common with me, I just 
find out a Catholic church as quick 
as I can, and hear Mass. See if 
every worshipper does not become a 
brother then, and if one’s feelings 
don’t change! I take my chair, put 
it where I like, open my book, and 
follow the same old prayers that I 
heard long ago in little poky chapels 
in England. I feel quite at home.” 

“Well, it zs pleasant: but that is 
not all one wants.” 

“ But is itnot agreat deal? What do 
you think of a religion that meets you 
everywhere, just the same, dear old fa- 
miliar faith, never changing among the 
mandarins of China, the Red Indians 
of your own territories, the blacks of 
South Africa, and the traders of Lon- 
don and Birmingham? Don’t you 
call it comfortable, homely, to say 
the least ?” 


but it can’t be 
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“Yes, but I suspect it is all senti- 
mentalism: you like the sound of the 
old. words, but you don’t really under- 
stand them. <A baby would like the 
same cooing it was used to at home, 
supposing it got lost and picked up 
somewhere, but there would be no 
sense in the cooing, for all that.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, we do un- 
derstand our Latin. All of us who 
can read have the translation of it 
plainly printed alongside of the text 
in our books of devotion, and: the 
greater part we are already familiar 
with on account of its being taken 
from the Gospels and the Psalms.” 

“No, really ? Is that so indeed ?” 

“Indeed it is. And, now, what do 
you think of this? You see the 
priest ‘pop down suddenly on one 
knee, and pop up again,’ as you 
would put it. Well, he has been say- 
ing, ‘ The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us.’ Is not that in the 
Bible, in St. John’s Gospel ? Of course 
you are well up in texts, you know 
where Zhat is. And, again, when you 
see the priest beat his breast three 
times, and you call out ‘ Supersti- 
tion!’ do you know what he is say- 
ing? ‘Lord,I am not worthy that 
thou shouldst enter under my roof; 
but say the word, and my soul shall 
be healed.’ Is not that in the Bible 
(with the substitution of ‘soul’ for 
‘servant’), where the centurion begs 
our Lord to cure his servant? And 
so on through the greater part of the 
Mass. When you see the priest wash 
his hands, he repeats a whole Psalm, 
the Twenty-fifth; and at the very 
beginning, when you see him stand at 
the foot of the steps, he is also re- 
peating a Psalm, the Forty-third, Fur- 
ther on he repeats the ‘ Our Father,’ 
and there are other parts of the Mass, 
whose names would only confuse 
you, which change according to the 
ecclesiastical seasons, but are always 
exclusively composed of Scripture 
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texts, aptly chosen for the different 
solemnities of the year. So, you see, 
we know alli about what we hear said 
in Latin.” 

“Well, you surprise me; all that 
mumbling seemed to me so child- 
ish.” 

“Do you think these Frenchmen 
childish when they speak their own 
tongue, and do their business in it, 
and their courting, and their litera- 
ture P” 

“Well, no, of course that would 
be absurd.” 

“And the Italians, the Germans, 
the Greeks, the Spaniards, don’t they 
all talk foreign languages, yet you 
don’t think them childish, or call 
their conversation mumbling ?” 

“No; I simply say I am sorry I 
cannot understand them.” 

“Then don’t you see that as a 
Catholic you would be even better 
off, for though the Latin would be a 


foreign language, yet you would un- 
derstand it ?” 

“ Certainly, if all you say is true, 
the Latin is by no means a bad con- 
trivance,” 

“Do you know that, up to the 


twelfth and thirteenth centuries, at 
least, most books were written in La- 
tin, no matter to what country the 
author might belong, and that till 
even later than that all law business 
was transacted in Latin all over the 
civilized world ?” 

“Was it indeed? Well, I have 
learnt something this morning, and 
it is really worth thinking over.” 

“ Come this afternoon to St. Vin- 
cent’s, and I will show you at Ves- 
pers how well every one understands 
the service.” 

“ All right! agreed.” 

And so we parted, and in the 
afternoon my English friend and I 
went to a Catholic church, and sat 
down among a crowd of very atten- 
tive worshippers, all of whom were 
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reading their prayer-books. My 
friend opened his, and pointed out 
the Psalm the choir was singing; it 
was one I knew very well: “The 
Lord said to my Lord.” The people 
about us were all French; their 
beoks had the same Latin Psalm on 
one column as my friend’s book 
showed, while the French translation 
was in the place of the English one 
which he had on the opposite page. 
Many of the congregation were sing- 
ing alternately with the choristers 
at the altar. My friend sang too; 
‘he did not mumble, but said the 
words distinctly, so that I heard each 
syllable, though I could not under- 
stand the meaning. He gave me 
his book presently, and chanted by 
heart. As we came out, there was 
a group of dark-skinned men, talking 
eagerly near the door. They were 
Spaniards ; they too seemed quite at 
home. The next day, I was curious 
enough to go to Low Mass with my 


friend; as the ceremony went on, he 
showed me every word, and made 
me follow everything, even the in- 
troit, collects, gradual, communion, 
which he looked out for me in a mis- 


sal he had with him. I was puzzled 
by all these names then, though they 
are A B C to me now. My friend 
had to leave in a day or two, but I 
had bought a book like his in the 
meanwhile at an English library, 
and continued through curiosity to 
go to the different Catholic services, 
just to assure myself that the Latin 
was not gibberish. It struck me as 
strange that three-quarters of the 
prayers should be my own Bible 
texts ! 

Well, to make a long story short, 
I left Lyons soon after, and travel- 
led to many other places, European 
and Asiatic. At last one day I was 
in Canton, in high spirits, for I was 
to go home soon and be a partner 
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in the firm whose foreign business I 
had been managing. Sunday came, 
and I went to church; I was just as 
anxious as ever about my Sunday 
duties, but somehow it was not for 
a Presbyterian church that I was 
looking. I knew my way very well 
to my church, and my church had a 
cross on its gable end, and was call- 
ed “ The Church of the Holy Child- 
hood.” There were plenty of Chi- 
nese there, a few English, a few 
Americans, and a good many French 
people. ‘They all had the Latin on 
one page of their books, and their 
respective languages on the opposite 
page. But I did not need to look 
at my English translation, for I 
knew the Latin by heart now. I 
am sorry to say I had distractions, 
and during one of them I suddenly 
perceived my old friend of Lyons. 
When Mass was over, I went to him 
and called him by name; he stared 
and did not recognize me; we had 
never met since, and I had a beard 
of many years’ growth. I told him 
my name, and asked him if he had 
forgotten St. Vincent’s Church at 
Lyons? I can tell you we had a 
good long talk over the past, and he 
congratulated me _ heartily, while I 
thanked him eagerly for the best 
lesson I ever learned in my life. 

And that, boys, was how I learn- 
ed Latin. 

ut I have oniy told you about 
one reason which our church has for 
keeping to the Latin tongue; that 
particular reason struck me most, be- 
cause it was through that I was con- 
verted ; but of course, when I came 
to examine things thoroughly, I 
learnt all about the other very good 
reasons assigned by the church for 
this practice. You know how mod- 
ern languages are always changing, 
and how the same word will mean a 
different thing in two separate centu- 
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ries; there is the word “ prevent,” for 
instance, which now means to hinder, 
but which formerly was used in the 
Anglican liturgy in its Latin sense, to 
succor and to help. Well, it would 
not do for the dogmas or the rites 
of the church to be subject to these 
apparent changes, which would lead 
most likely to misunderstandings and 
perhaps heresies, so the church 
chose to fix her liturgy in a language 
whose rules and construction under- 
go no alteration from century to 
century. You know the law, also, 
has Latin terms, probably used for 
the same reason. ‘Then, besides, it 
is not necessary for the people to be 
able to join in the absolute words of 
the Mass and other services, provi- 
ded they join heartily in the zxfention 
of the sacrifice and prayers. As I 
have told you already, the fact is that 
most Catholics do understand the 
words themseives, and not very im- 
perfectly ; still, the ¢heory remains 
that such comprehension (which 
after all is more a grammatical ac- 
complishment than a devout neces- 
sity) is not absolutely required. If 
it were otherwise, you see, the doc- 
trine of intention would suffer. In 
the old days, the Hebrews—on whose 
ritual all non-Catholics claim to take 
their stand, or by which at least they 
measure their standard of adequate 
worship—used to stand outside the 
temple, where they could neither see 
nor hear, though they knew that by 
their presence alone they were par- 
ticipating in the sacrifice and receiv- 
ing the blessing attached to it. 
Then, again, we forgot, when as Pro- 
testants we used to object to the La- 
tin liturgy, that the Catholic cere- 
mony of Mass is essentially a sacrifice 
offered to God for the people, the 
priest being the sole representative 
of the people and interceding in 
their name. Long ago, at the Eng- 
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lish court of the Plantagenet kings, 
French was the language universally 
spoken, while the Saxons, the sub- 
jects, adhered to their own tongue. 
The petitions of the people were of 
fered to the king in the language of 
the court, that is, French; but the 
result was identical with that which 
would have been the consequence 
had the prayer been in a tongue the 
people could understand. So in the 
church it is sufficient for God to 
hear the petition of his children; 
they themselves would not be bene- 
fited the more for understanding 
every word of the pleading of the 
priest. The things that are said “% 
us, not for us, the sermons and in- 
structions which are to explain God’s 
will and our duty to us, are always 
in the tongue common to each par- 
ticular country ; and when there is a 
large foreign settlement in a town, it 
has a church of its own where such 
instruction is administered. Look 
at this large city of New York: have 
we not German churches and a 
French church besides our English- 
speaking churches? The Mass is 
identically the same in each, but for 
those who are to be taught the lan- 
guage is varied according to their 
nationality. And so for all offices 
which the priests perform toward us, 
as, for instance, confession. In the 
great church of which you have all 
heard, St. Peter’s at Rome, there are 
confessionals where priests of every 
nation are ever ready to receive and 
console the sinners of every clime, 
while above each box is plainly writ- 
ten “For the English,” “ For the 
Spaniards,” “ For the French,” “ For 
the Germans,” “For the Greeks,” 
“For the Poles,” etc., etc. So, you 
see, the church, after all, is quite as 
wise as she is loving, and indicates 
her claim to be our mother in every 
way. Take my advice, and always 
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look well into things before you con- 
demn them; for, if 7 had done so 
when a boy,I should have saved 
myself a great deal of trouble in get- 
ting rid of prejudices which every 
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year increased and deepened, till it 
needed a miracle of the grace of God 
to strip the tightening garment they 
were wrapping round my fettered 
soul. 





THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


Ir there is one article of the toi- 
lette that, more than another, appeals 
particularly to the imagination, it is 
certainly the handkerchief. The fa- 
vored glove that has encased a fair 
hand is often treasured up by a senti- 
mental admirer; a broidered scarf or 
a knot of ribbon has been worn by 
many a gallant knight as the colors 
of the lady of his choice; the collar 
encircling some ivory neck is envied 
to such a degree as to almost war- 
rant the ambition of Winnifred Jen- 
kins: “God he nose what havoc I 
shall make among the mail sects 
when I make my first appearance in 
this killing collar”; but a. thousand 
killing collars bear no comparison to 
that delicate fabric of muslin and lace 
which plays as important a part in 
the flirtations of fashionable life here 
as the fan among the ladies of Spain. 
Who could imagine so small a square 
of cloth—if it be not profanity to ap- 
ply so common a term to so won- 
drous a tissue—could be made to ex- 
press or conceal so much in the 
hands of its fair owner? Such an 
expressive toss or whisk could only 
be the result of the profoundest 


study. And what a delicate attrac- 
tive odor it gives out, suggestive of 
roses, and violets, and all the flora 
of occidental as well as oriental gal- 
And then the touching rée 
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it plays in the pathetic—it is the re- 
cipient of some timely tear—perhaps 
too, vain coxcomb, a screen for many 
a yawn, We can never be too sure 
of what is confided to this bosom 
companion. 

The sacredness imputed to the 
handkerchief is no modern idea. It 
came to us from the East, whence 
sprang religion, science, and ro- 
mance itself. Ages ago the hand- 
kerchief was regarded in Egypt as a 
kind of amulet. The fair one of later 
Gays, who interweaves a thread of 
her own life into the handkerchief 
she intends for some favored knight, 
hopes it may prove like the magic 
handkerchief given by the Egyptian 
charmer to Othello’s mother, endued 
with a power to subdue him “ entire- 
ly to her love.” 


“ There’s magic in the web of it: 
A sibyl that had number’d in the world 
The sun to make two hundred compasses 
In her prophetic fury sew’d the work: 
The worms were hallow’d that did breed the 
silk: 
And it was dyed in mummy, which the skilful 
Conserved of maidens’ hearts.” 


The handkerchief is the strongest 
proof of love, not only among the 
Moors, but among all Eastern na- 
tions, says Byron, who approved of 
Shakespeare’s making the jealousy of 
Othello turn on this point. But 
poor Desdemona found the inherited 
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talisman she “kissed and talked to” 
a fatal gift. 

Perhaps the handkerchief immor- 
talized by Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, embroidered for him by the 
beautiful Lesbia to whom he was 
betrothed, was likewise ominous, for 
she died “in the fresh April of her 
years,” and the handkerchief she gave 
him was steeped in tears at her loss. 

Calderon says: 


** She gave me too a handkerchief—a spell— 
A flattering pledge, my hopes to animate, 
An astrologic favor, fatal prize 
That told too true what tears must wipe these 
eyes.” 


The significance of the handker- 
chief is referred to in Horace Wal- 
pole’s letters: “Lord Tavistock has 
flung his handkerchief to Lady Eliza- 
beth Keppel. They all go to Wo- 
burn on Thursday, and the cere- 
mony is to be performed as soon as 
her brother, the bishop, can arrive 
from Exeter.” 

Miss Strickland tells us that when 
Anne Boleyn dropped her handker- 
chief from the balcony at the feet of 
Henry Norris, the latter, heated from 
the part he had just been taking in 
the jousts, took it up, presumptuously 
wiped his face with it, and then re- 
turned it to the.queen on the point 
of his lance. At this, King Henry 
changed color, abruptly retired in a 
fury of jealousy, and gave orders for 
the arrest of the queen and of all 
who were suspected of being favored 
by her. It proved a fatal handker- 
chief to him also, for he was soon 
after executed. 

The handkerchief may be regard- 
ed as one of the great indications of 
civilization. Though the Celestials 
have not yet arrived at this climax, 
and still carry their small sheets of 
delicate paper as a substitute, but 
which possess no moral significance 
whatever, so far a3 we know, more re- 
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fined nations have made its use uni- 
versal, Even the poorest may whip 
out of his pocket, in these days, 
not that red cotton flag of abomina- 
tion that used to offend the sight, 
but one of pure white linen, betoken- 
ing a higher state of cultivation. 

We are quite well aware that the 
handkerchief is, notwithstanding, a 
luxury some of the laboring classes 
reserve for Sundays and high festivals, 
which alone should invest the article 
with a quasi sanctity, associated as it 
is with religious observances. With 
what careful deliberation such an one 
draws it forth from the receptacle 
devoted to its use! With what a 
tremulous awkwardness he applies it, 
as though he were making an unaccus- 
tomed experiment; or losing his cau- 
tion, perhaps he charges with despe- 
ration, like Miss Wix, one of whose 
peculiarities was that she always 
blew her nose as if it belonged to an 
enemy! And how carefully it is re- 
folded and returned to the secret de- 
pository. What heaps of “ wipes” 
the astonished Oliver Twist saw in the 
Jew’s den, and all so badly marked, 
too, that the stitches had to be pick- 
ed out! 

We cannot help rejoicing over the 
handkerchief the Artful Dodger drew 
from Mr. Brownlow’s pocket which 
led to such a change in Oliver’s for- 
tunes. 

The handkerchief is an important 
article in many a romance, as well as 
in real life. Tears more touching 
than those of Mr. Mantalini have 
brought it into requisition. If all the 
handkerchiefs in the world could tell 
their experience, how many a sad 
tale they would unfold !—We cannot 
help regarding Adam and Eve with 
the deepest commiseration without a 
handkerchief between them, as hand 
in hand through Eden they took 
their solitary way. What bitter tears 
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poor Eve shed!—but those that fell 
on the ground were turned into roses, 
and those that dropped into the wa- 
ter were changed into pearls, as ours 
too will be shown not wholly lost at 
some future day. 

Many a hero’s bleeding wounds 
have been bound up by the handker- 
chief of some Sister of Charity on the 
battle-field, and many such handker- 
chiefs have been sent as sacred re- 
membrances to dear ones at home, 
ensanguined like that Orlando sent 
his Rosalind, but, alas! not always 
so happy an omen. 

The handkerchief has been made 
a signal of distress from more than 
one watch-tower besides that we 
used to linger by in our childhood 
with fear and trembling, waiting anx- 
iously till Sister Ann’s fluttering ker- 
chief brought deliverance to Blue- 
beard’s fearful hold. 

We will not pass over the handker- 
chiefs, or aprons, mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles, that received a 
virtue from the very touch of the 
holy Apostle Paul to heal the sick 
—the first intimation, perhaps, of the 
wonder-working scapular; nor of 
that other handkerchief over which 
have been shed the tears of the whole 
Christian world—the sudarium of 
Veronica, sometimes called her veil, 
and again a napkin (Othello’s 
handkerchief is called a little napkin), 
which has been enshrined by tradi- 
tion, and to which artists and poets 
have paid tribute, Dante himself 
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mentioning it in his /aradiso—the 
handkerchief that wiped the dust and 
sweat from the face of the Divine 
Sufferer and bore away the impress 
of his wondrous face. 

To those of our readers who think 
every article in a magazine of this 
character should have a direct moral 
bearing, and can see none in what 
has just been said, we will mention 
an important instance of the possible 
power so humble an article as the 
handkerchief may exert in the spirit- 
ual world. We beg leave to refer 
them to the noble society so solemn- 
ly recommended by the Rev. Mr, 
Stiggins, for providing the infant ne- 
groes in the West Indies with moral 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

“ What’s a moral pocket-anker- 
cher?” saidSam. “I never see one 
o’ them articles of furniter.” 

“Those which combine amuse- 
ment with instruction, my young 
friend,” replied Mr. Stiggins, “ blend- 
ing select tales with wood-cuts.” 

“Oh! I know,” said Sam, “ them 
as hangs up in the linen-drapers’ 
shops with the beggars’ petitions and 
all that ’ere upon ’em ?” 

Mr. Stiggins began a -third round 
of toast, and nodded assent. 

So do we. And it is not difficult 
to imagine the budding Othellos 
contending loudly for their share of 
the didactic “ ankerchers.” 


“ Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 
Roared for the handkerchief that caused his 
pain ” 
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LECTURES AND SERMONS. By the Very 
Rev. Thomas N. Burke, O.P. New 
York: P. M. Haverty, 5 Barclay Street. 
1872. pp. 644. 

Mr. Haverty has brought out this 
eagerly expected volume in splendid 
style, and, what is better still, in a 
style which is tasteful and appro- 
priate. The title-page, adorned with 
the Dominican coat-of-arms, is espe- 
cially beautiful, and the portrait of 
F. Burke is both an excellent en- 
graving and a good likeness. We 
are also pleased to notice that there 
are but few typographical errors, 
and, in general, that the care and 
pains which were due from courtesy 
and gratitude to the immense labors 
which the author of these lectures 
and sermons has performed for our 
profit and pleasure, have been dili- 
gently bestowed in making his first 
published work worthy of his high 
character and reputation. The cost 
of the volume will not, we trust, 
deter any who can possibly afford 
it from adding this rich legacy of 
instructive and eloquent’ teaching 
to the Catholics of the United 
States to their libraries, and thus, 
at the same time, contributing some 
trifling offering to the Order with 
which the author is identified, and 
which is itself wholly identified 
with the good of the poor Catholic 
people of Ireland for seven long 
centuries of labor and martyrdom. 
It is much to be desired, however, 
that as soon as the first costly edi- 
tion is disposed of, a cheap one 
should be issued for the vast body 
of people who cannot afford to buy 
an expensive book. We hope, how- 
ever, for the credit of our country, 
that no publisher will so far forget 
himself as to publish any such 
edition without F. Burke’s permis- 
sion and full sanction. 


The contents of the volume, which 


is a large royal octavo, comprise 
thirty-eight lectures and sermons 


on a great variety of the most im- 
portant and interesting topics of 
the Catholic religion, and Irish his- * 
tory in its relation to religion, 
although there are sometimes seve- 
ral lectures on the same or very 
similar topics. Only a few of these 
were written out for the press by 
the author, most of them being 
extemporaneous discourses which 
were taken down by reporters, and 
only hastily revised by the father 
in the short and broken intervals 
of his incessant labors. It is due 
to the reporters, however, to say 
that their work has been performed 
with the utmost diligence and accu- 
racy, and that they have reproduced, 
with almost literal fidelity, every- 
thing which fell from the lips of 
the orator—a service to religion 
and literature for which we tender 
them our most sincere thanks. F. 
Burke, with characteristic modesty, 
apologizes for the publication of 
his discourses, which, he tells us, 
he would have prevented if possible. 
We are very glad that it was not 
possible, for we have gained in this 
volume a new and rich casket of 
real jewels of truth and beauty. It 
fs true that it is necessary to hear 
F, Burke in order to appreciate 
and enjoy fully the power of his 
word, which is emphatically a spok- 
en word, and not a mere written 
and readable expression of thought 
in language. His voice, with its 
baritone richness; his action; his 
Dominican habit, so beautiful and 
graceful a dress for a sacred orator 
in itself, and so sacredly impressive 
from its associations; and, above 
all, the magnetic power of his vivid 
faith and noble enthusiasm for 
truth and justice, together with the 
surrounding circumstances of the 
scene and audience, all enter into 
the correlation of causes producing 
the convincing, persuasive, inspir- 
ing, and captivating effect of his 
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eloquence. The power of produc- 
ing the effect which he does pro- 
duce, and that generally and con- 
tinually, would prove F. Burke to 
be an orator of a high order, even 
if his discourses, written out and 
read, like those of Massillon and 
Henry Clay, were incapable of pro- 
ducing a similar effect upon a culti- 
vated reader. But F. Burke’s dis- 
courses will bear reading, and their 
publication will enhance instead of 
diminishing his fame. Their intrin- 
sic merits as products of learning, 
intellect, and imagination, prove 
him to be something more than an 
orator; they prove him to be a 
theologian, a philosopher, and a 
poet, although he is all these in 
subservience to his distinctive and 
specific character and vocation as a 
popular preacher and orator. F. 
Burke is a master of the most pro- 
found Catholic theology, a true dis- 
ciple of St. Thomas. His logical 
and argumentative ability in prov- 
ing the Catholic doctrines, especial- 
ly those relating to the constitution 
of the church, is equal to that of our 
best controversialists ; he isa scholar 
and a historian of rich and varied 
acquisitions, and he has the senti- 
ment of the beautiful in nature and 
art to a high degree, joined to a 
happy descriptive faculty which be- 
longs to his oratorical gifts. He 
has also an abundance of wit and 
humor. 

But, beyond and above all this, 
F. Burke is a man of faith; pure, 
intelligent, uncompromising, Catho- 
lic faith and loyalty to the Vicar 
and the Church of Christ ; an apos- 
tolic preacher and champion of the 
truth and law and cause of God. 
All his gifts are placed in the censer, 
and made to send up the incense of 
praise to God; they are laid on the 
altar and consecrated to our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The great aim and 


effort of his sermons and lectures 
has been to revive and strengthen 
faith and virtue in the breasts of 
the people, to arouse their devotion 
to the Holy See, and enlighten 
them on the duty of obedience and 
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loyalty to the teaching and the 
cause of the Holy Father. As an 
instance of the effect which he has 
produced on the minds of the peo- 
ple, we may relate an incident 
which came to our knowledge a few 
days ago. A longshoreman, who 
had come to a priest to take the 
pledge, said to him: “You see, 
father, that since we heard F. 
Burke, we have been talking among 
ourselves a great deal about pen- 
ance and putting ourselves all right, 
and so I have just come up to your 
reverence to begin by taking the 
pledge.” These are the best tri- 
umphs of the Catholic priest, and 
of far more value to him than the 
applause of listening thousands. 
There is no one who has such an 
empire over the hearts of his coun- 
trymen at present in New York as 
F. Burke. We think there is a 
greater work for him here than 
anywhere else in the world, and we 
therefore conclude by expressing 
the hope that he may remain here 
to do it. 


Memoir OF RoGerR B. Taney, LL.D., 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. By Samuel Tyler, 
LL.D., of the Maryland Bar. Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co. 1872. 


This long-expected and important 
book has just appeared. It was 
known that Chief-Justice Taney 
had, in his lifetime, selected Mr. 
Tyler to write his biography, a fact 
well calculated to prepossess the 
public favorably towards the author 
and his work. It inspired, also, the 
hope that ample materials were 
placed within his reach, and that he 
would be peculiarly favored in his. 
labors. But as the Chief-Justice, 
with characteristic modesty, pre- 
served but little of his own writings,. 
and was in the habit of destroying 
most of the letters he received, and 
of retaining no copies of those he 
wrote, it appears that Mr. Tyler 
labored under great difficulties in 
accomplishing his appointed duty. 
Towards the close of his life, when 
in his seventy-eighth year, the 
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Chief-Justice was reminded, by see- 
ing his biography in Van Santvoord’s 
Lives of the Chief-Fustices, that his 
life would form a part of the history 
of his country, and he commenced 
then a memoir of himself, ending 
with the account of his early life 
and education, which now forms the 
first and an extremely interesting 
chapter of Mr. Tyler’s Memoir. It 
seems that the author had to rely, 
beyond this, chiefly upon his own 
industry and researches. He has 
done his work well and faithfully, 
not as an allotted task, but as a 
labor of love, a tribute of manly 
friendship. He has collected a vast 
amount of historical matter relating 
to*the scenes and times in which 
the Chief-Justice’s lot was cast, to 
the great lawyers and judges of the 
past, most of whom Judge Taney 
survived, to the public men and 
statesmen who have shaped the des- 
tiny and made the history of our 
country for the last fifty years, and 
to the great constitutional questions 
which, during that period, have agi- 
tated the public mind. In order to 
vindicate the memory of the emi- 
nent jurist, he has, from necessity, 
introduced into his book issues that 
are now dead; he does not do this 
in a partisan or aggressive spirit, 
but treats them rather historically, 
and with the view of showing what 
were Judge Taney’s sentiments and 
what the motives of his action. In 
the Appendix he gives at length the 
opinions of the Chief-Justice in the 
celebrated Dred Scott case, in the 
cases of Ableman vs. Booth and 
Kentucky vs. Ohio, both relating to 
the same subject, and in the noted 
Merryman hadeas corpus case, and 
has done well in doing so, because 
these remarkable papers are thus 
brought within the reach of many 
not in the habit of reading the law- 


books. Mr. Tyler’s style is easyand - 


fluent, though not of a high literary 
order. The book must prove very 
interesting and instructive to all 
connected with the law and the ad- 
ministration of justice. Perhaps the 


subject has been treated too much 
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from a professional standpoint, and 
for this reason may not prove as 
interesting to the general reader as 
such a theme might have been 
made. 

There is one respect in which we 
regard this work with regret. Chief- 
Justice Taney was a Catholic and 
his biographer is a Protestant. It 
was, then, impossible for Mr. Tyler, 
even with the best intentions, to do 
full justice to the character of the 
Chief-Justice, to his interior life, to 
his Catholic virtues, and, conse- 
quently, to the motives which 
governed his public actions. We 
find no fault with Mr. Tyler for this, 
for he has shown an earnest desire 
to be fair and just, and has done his 
best in this as in every other respect. 
But that best does not meet the 
necessities of the subject. Mr. 
Tyler, himself a lawyer, was selected 
to write the life of a great lawyer 
and judge, and he has performed 
his work with ability and zeal, 
but he has performed it as a 
lawyer—he could not perform it 
as a Catholic. To the eyes of 
Catholics the faith and piety of 
Chief-]ustice Taney were more beau- 
tiful and more precious than even 
his transcendent abilities and pro- 
found learning. We think they 
were the glory of his life and the 
motive power which made him su- 
perior to fear and to all human re- 
spect. We think they constituted 
the charm of his public and private 
life ; and had they been handled by 
a Catholic, and as none buta Catho- 
lic can handle them, the work would 
have been far more valuable. There 
were points in the Chief-Justice’s 
life as a Catholic which remain to 
this day undeveloped and uneluci- 
dated, and for this reason, while Mr. 
Tyler’s memoir will prove invaluable 
to the legal profession and general 
reader, it will disappoint the expec- 
tations of his Catholic readers. No 
Protestant writer could be more 
free from bigotry than Mr. Tyler, 
and none could have written Chief- 
Justice Taney’s life as well. We im- 
pute no blame; on the contrary, we 
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thank him for the admiration he ex- 
presses of the Chief-Justice’s religion 
and piety. But the subject was 
deeper and more fruitful than any 
Protestant eye could perceive or pen 
portray. Notwithstanding this, we 
can and do earnestly commend the 
work to all Catholics. It is a noble 
tribute to one of the purest and 
greatest men of our age. No 
one, be his faith or politics what 
they may, can read it without in- 
struction and improvement. In- 
deed, no one can fairly read it with- 
out conceiving a greater respect for 
that ancient church of which its 
hero was so devoted.a son. 

Our duty obliges us, however, to 
add that Catholics should also take 
warning from his life of the fatal 
effects flowing from early disobedi- 
ence to the precepts and counsels 
of the church, which subsequent 
penance is frequently unavailing to 
remove. All the children of the 
Chief-Justice were Protestants—a 
sad fact which is its own best com- 
ment. 


HistorIcAL SKETCHES. Rise and Pro- 
gress of Universities, Northmen and 
Normans in England and _ Ireland, 
Medizval Oxford, Convocation of 
Canterbury. By John Henry Newman, 
of the Oratory, sometime Fellow of 
Oriel College. London : Basil Montagu 
Pickering. 1872. (New York: Sold 
by The Catholic Publication Society.) 


Mr. Pickering, who is the very 
pink of elegant and aristocratic pub- 
lishers, edits Dr. Newman’s works 
in just the style most suitable to 
the classic productions of that 
thoroughly English gentleman and 
scholar. We cannot give a better 
or more attractive description of 
this new volume in the series of the 
Newman republications, than by 
simply copying the table of con- 
tents: 

“1, Introductory; 2. What is a 
University? 3. Site of a University ; 
4. University Life: Athens; 5. Free 
Trade in Knowledge : The Sophists ; 
6. Discipline and Influence; 7. Influ- 
ence: Athenian Schools; 8. Disci- 
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pline: Macedonian and Roman 
Schools ; 9. Downfall and Refuge of 
Ancient Civilization: The Lom- 
bards; 10. The Tradition of Civili- 
zation: The Isles of the North; 11. 
A Characteristic of the Popes: St. 
Gregory the Great; 12. Moral of 
that Characteristic of the Popes: 
Pius the Ninth ; 13. Schools of Char- 
lemagne: Paris; 14. Supply and 
Demand: The Schoolmen ; 15. Pro- 
fessors and Tutors ; 16. The Strength 
and Weakness of Universities : Abe- 
lard; 17. The Ancient University 
of Dublin; 18. Colleges the Correc- 
tive of Universities: Oxford; 19. 
Abuses of the Colleges: Oxford; 
20. Universities and Seminaries: 
L’Ecole des Hautes Etudes.” 

Every scholar will eagerly de- 
sire to read these essays on such 
interesting topics, handled by the 
masterly pen of Newman. The sub- 
ject of universities is one just now of 
great practical importance, and Dr. 
Newman’s long experience qualifies 
him in a special manner to write 
about it. We can only hope that 
we may not much longer confine 
ourselves to writing and reading 
about the matter, but may soon be 
up and doing, both in England and 
in the United States. 


(1.) THE Divine TEACHER. With a Pre- 
face, in Reply to No. 3 of the “ English 
Church Defence Tracts,” entitled ‘“‘ Pa- 
pal Infallibility.”. By Wm. Humphrey, 
of the Oblates of St. Charles. 

(2.) ANGLICAN MISREPRESENTATIONS: A 
Reply to “Roman Misquotations.” 
By W. E. Addis, of the Oratory. 
London: Purns & Oates. 1872. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society.) 

The polemical writers of the High 
Church party have taken to the 
swamp, like the old moss-troopers, 
where it is vexatious to follow them, 
The rehashing of old, stale lies, 
calumnies, and misrepresentations, 
interspersed with a good deal of 
impudent abuse. has become, alas! 
the tactics of a party once so re- 
markablé for calm reasoning, con- 
scientious adhesion to truth, so far 
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as known, and courtesy. It is asign 
that their cause is nearly desperate. 
Meanwhile, they dupe and mislead, 
or at least perplex and distress, for 
a time, some very sincere inquirers 
after truth. It is necessary, there- 
fore, although very vexatious, to 
chase them out of their morass. 
Happily, there are some Englishmen 
who have a talent and a liking for 
this work. They arecool and quiet, 
patient and minute, accurate, logi- 
cal, and clear in their statements 
and arguments, They enjoy hunt- 
ing such writers as the Canons Lid- 
don and Bright out of their hiding- 
places, as much as Grahame of Cla- 
verhouse did beating up the quarters 
of the Covenanters. The two young 
and chivalrous knights of the faith 
whose names stand at the head of 
this notice are of this sort, and their 
raid has been performed gallantly 
and well. The essay first on the 
list, in particular, is an excellent 
little treatise on Papal Infallibility, 
which we commend to our readers 
who like something short and sweet. 


GREAT TRUTHS IN LITTLE Worps. By 
the Rev. Father Rawes, O.S.C. Third 
Edition. London: Burns, Oates & 
Co. r2mo. (New York: Sold by The 
Catholic Publication Society.) 


A well-printed book of modest pre- 
tensions, and not devoid of merit, 
containing in its two hundred and 
sixty pages thirty chapters on vari- 
ous religious topics, both of contro- 
versy and devotion, and a good deal 
of simple, practical instruction. 


Tue Op Gop: A Narrative for the Peo- 
ple. Translated from the German of 
Conrad von Bolanden. By the Very 
Rev. Theodore Noethen. Boston: 
Patrick Donahoe. 1872. 


Some time ago, we published one 
of Bolandén’s longer and more 
elaborate novels, entitled ‘ Angela,” 
in this magazine. He has written 
a number of these, and particularly 
a series of historical romances on 
the Thirty Years’ War, of the first 
order of merit; all of which we hope 
to see translated. We are now pub- 


lishing one of his short popular 
novels, entitled “The Progression- 
ists,” and the present volume is an- 
other of the same class. The sub- 
ject of it is the imprisonment of 
Pius VII. in France. There are 
several more of the same series, 
“The New God,” “ The Infallibilists,” 
“The Marvel of the Cross,” etc. 
They are very popular in Germany, 
where they sell at the rate of 85,000 
copies of a single story, They are 
capital for their purpose, and we 
are glad to see the indefatigable 
Father Noethen giving them to the 
public in an English dress. 


THE ORDER AND CEREMONIAL OF THE 
Most HoLy AND ADORABLE SACRIFICE 
OF THE MAss EXPLAINED, ETC., ETC. By 
Frederick Oakeley, Canon of the Me- 
tropolitan Church. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 

We take great pleasure in an- 
nouncing, in behalf of The Catholic 
Publication Society, a new edition 
of Canon Oakeley’s well-known and 
admirable little book on the cere- 
monies of Holy Mass. 


PONTIFICATE OF Pius IX. By J. F. Ma- 
guire,M.P. London: Longmans. 1870. 
(From the author.) 

Mr. Maguire is well known on 
both sides of the Atlantic as an 
able and upright member of the 
British Parliament, representing an 
Irish constituency, as the editor of 
one of the best Catholic newspapers 
in the English language—the Cork 
Examiner—and as the author of 
several interesting books. The pre- 
sent volume, published two years 
ago, has just been sent to the editor 
of this magazine by the author, for 
which courtesy he will please accept 
our thanks. It is a revised and en- 
larged edition of a work already 
well known and extensively read in 
this country, under the title “ Rome 
and its Ruler.” The author has 
made many additions to it, and has 
brought it down to the year 1870, 
so that its value is, we may say, 
trebled, so great are the events 
which have crowded these later 
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years of our glorious Pontiff now 
happily reigning. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the value and import- 
ance of a work like this. In mo- 
mentous interest, the topics of 
which it treats are on a level with 
those of the Sacred History itself. 
The means of information for Eng- 
lish readers are scanty. Mr. Ma- 
guire is a loyaland devout Catholic, 
an able, well-informed, and consci- 
entious statesman and _ historian. 
It is therefore of the utmost con- 
sequence that his book should be 
circulated and read _ extensively. 
We trust the demand for it will be 
such as to induce American publish- 
ers to make ample provisions for 
supplying the American public with 
this most necessary and valuable 
work. 


TRAVELS IN EUROPE AND THE East. By 


Rev. J. Vetromile, D.D. New York: 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 


This is a volume of quite large 
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size, handsomely printed, and orna- 
mented witha fine portrait of the 
reverend author, who is an Italian 
priest, for many years laboring as a 
missionary among the Indians of 
the State of Maine. The style is 
easy, agreeable, and entertaining, 
and the book is very much like a 
cosy afternoon chat with an intelli- 
gent and travelled gentleman about 
the scenes and countries he has 
visited. Reading the description 
of the pleasant home and delightful 
circle of friends which the author 
has left, we can better appreciate 
the great sacrifice he has made in 
banishing himself to the Indian 
settlements of Maine, and we are 
sure he will make a friend of every 
reader of his book. 


MeEMoIRS OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
CuurcH IN NEw ENGLAND. By Rev. 
James Fitton. Boston: P. Donahoe. 
1872. 

Father Fitton is the oldest priest 
in New England, having exercised 
his sacerdotal ministry there during 
forty-seven years. At the time 
when, in company with one other 
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young deacon, he was ordained 
priest by Bishop Fenwick, there 
were only three other priests in 
that prelate’s diccese, which em- 
braced all New England. Father 
Fitton is entitled to the reverence 
and gratitude of all the Catholics 
of New England, as one who has 
been an apostolic missionary and a 
laborious parish priest for almost 
half a century. He is also worthy 
of confidence and credence as a 
competent and truthful witness and 
annalist of the principal facts and 
events in the history of the Catho- 
lic religion in New England. He 
has prefaced his history of the 
church as existing in modern times 
by an interesting account of the 
ancient mission in Rhode Island 
during the residence of the North- 
men at Newport, and of the early 
Indian missions. This is the ro 
mantic part of the history. The 
rest of it is prosaic and common- 
place, and yet of great value, and 
made interesting by the great re- 
sults which have come from small 
and humble beginnings. Every 
priest and layman in New England 
ought to have this book and read 
it attentively, and it is worth the 
perusal of all those out of New 
England who take an interest in the 
progress of the Catholic religion in 
the United States of America. 


HorNEHURST REcTORY. By Sister Mary 
Frances Clare. New York: D. & J. 
Sadlier & Co. 1872. 

The appearance of a novel from 
this distinguished writer will be an 
agreeable surprise to her numerous 
admirers in this country, who have 
read with so much pleasure and 
profit her graver historical and bi- 
ographical works. Hornehurst is 
an English tale illustrative of the 
movement in the ranks of the Eng- 
lish Church towards Catholicity, 
inaugurated some forty years ago by 
Dr. Newman and the Tractarians. 
The characters throughout are well 
drawn, the writer being of course 
thoroughly acquainted with the ex- 
pressions, modes of thought, and 
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arguments of the class she por- 
trays, 

The book presents a handsome 
appearance, and we anticipate for it 
an extensive patronage, and a perma- 
nent place in our Catholic libraries. 


Goinc Home. By Eliza Martin. Phila- 
delphia: Eugene Cummiskey. 1872. 
We are glad to see that this 

novel, which has already appeared 

serially in a Philadelphia Catholic 

newspaper, has been published in a 

more portable and permanent form. 

It is a work of very considerable 

merit, combining amusing and ex- 

citing incidents with sound instruc- 
tion; and from its latent power 
and partially developed dramatic 
strength we judge that it is not the 
last nor the ablest of the produc- 
tions with which the authoress is 
likely to favor the public. We are 


sadly in need of books of its refined 
and humanizing character, for, if our 
young people must read fiction, they 
ought to be supplied with the very 


best attainable in temper and ten- 
dency. The plot of the tale is not 
complicated, the leading characters 
are weli and ciearly delineated, the 
moral obvious, and the scene con- 
fined to our own country, not over- 
drawn. As a whole, its tone is sad, 
sometimes even painfully so, and in 
our opinion the contrasts between 
abject poverty and unlimited afflu- 
ence, virtue almost superhuman 
and unmitigated villany — though 
all drawn with great vigor—are too 
violent to be thoroughly artistic. 
A novel should be like a well-fin- 
ished painting, with a middle dis- 
tance softening and blending the 
more prominent lights and shadows 
of the picture. It might be objected, 
also, that the physical beauty of 
Mrs. Martin’s heroines, of whom 
there are three, is too highly color- 
ed, too elaborately depicted, for ac- 
tual life; but as this is a fault which 
carries with it its own palliation, we 
presume it will not be considered a 
very great blemish by most of her 
readers. For the sake of the au- 
thoress, who doubtless has devoted 
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much time and labor to her work, as 
well as from the respect in which 
we hold her publisher, we would be 
glad to be able to extend our praise 
from the literary qualities of Gozag 
Home to its mechanical execution, 
but in common justice we find it 
impossible to do so. On the con- 
trary, it must be admitted that the 
paper upon which it is printed, the 
type, ink, and presswork, are all of 
the most inferior sort—carelessness 
or want of ordinary taste, for we 
cannot attribute it to design, is evi- 
dent on every page, lessening in no 
slight degree the unalloyed pleasure 
one might otherwise feel in reading 
so interesting a story. 


THE PLesiscire. By Erckmann-Chatri- 
an. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 1872. 

This prettily bound and printed 
book is the combined effort of the 
authors of the Conscrift and other 
tales well known by English trans- 
lations on this side of the water. 
Its object is to give, in the form of 
a tale, a picture of French peasant 
manners and opinions immediately 
before and during the late Franco- 
German war; and toa certain extent 
it may be considered a success. A 
vein of irony and sly humor, at 
which our “volatile neighbors” are 
such adepts, runs through every 
page, and, Napoleon III. having been 
unfortunate, of course it is directed 
against him and his line of policy. 
There is nothing, it is said, so suc- 
cessful as success, and, now that the 
mighty Empire has failed, every 
good Frenchman with brains 
enough to write a pamphlet ora 
song considers that he is perfectly 
justified in heaping obloquy on 
everything connected with the late 
order of things. The authors of the 
Plebiscite are foremost among this 
army of ingrates, but they go even 
further than politics, and venture 
their ridicule on more sacred mat- 
ters, a step which much greater 
men than Erckmann-Chatrian have 
attempted before now, and for which 
they have repented when too late. 
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A BAKER's Dozen. Original Humorous 
Dialogues. By George M. Baker. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1872. 

The dialogues contained in this 
neat little volume, first appeared 
in Oliver Optic’s Magazine. They 
are well adapted to school exhibi- 
tions, etc., and will meet a very 
general and urgent demand. 


Marion HowArpD; or, TRIALS AND TRI- 
uMPHS. By F. A. Philadelphia: 
Peter F. Cunningham. 

In the modest preface to this vol- 
ume, we have the reason for its ap- 
pearance before the public, which is 
most praiseworthy—‘ the dearth of 
Catholic light literature.’ While 
the majority of readers will seek 
light reading, it is certainly to be 
regretted that there is so little that 
can be read without injury to faith 
or morals. The author of Marzon 
Howard has given us a pleasing 
story of English life, into which she 
has skilfully introduced conversa- 


tions on various Catholic dogmas, 
which are well sustained, and in 
which the principles of the faith are 
given in a form that may attract 
the attention of numbers who would 


never look into a controversial 
work. It is doubtful if Protes- 
tants can be persuaded to any great 
extent to read even the light litera- 
ture of Catholics, but such a work 
as Marion Howard will bring plea- 
sure and help to many a young 
Catholic, in need of a pleasing an- 
swer to the common objections of 
Protestants to the Catholic faith. 
The youth of the church in this 
country, surrounded by and min- 
gled with those who have a false 
faith or no faith, should be prepared 
to meet the assaults they are sure to 
receive, and books like the one un- 
der notice will be a great assistance 
tothem. We surmise that‘the au- 
thor is a convert, from the multipli- 
cityand variety of the conversions 
related in the book. We only wish 
this were true to life, and that 
friends would follow each other into 
the church in such rapid succession. 
There are carelessly written sen- 
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tences scattered here and there 
through the story, but the narra- 
tive is interesting to the end, and 
we find a loving, tender devotion 
to our mother the church, like a 
golden thread woven into beautiftl 
thoughts of our holy religion, that 
could only have been wrought by 
one who has the eye of faith. 

The type is large and clear, and 
the volume presents an attractive 
exterior. 


By THE SEASIDE. By a Member of the 
Order of Mercy, authoress of ‘ The 
Life of Catherine McCauley,” * Glimp- 
ses of Pleasant Homes,” etc. New 
York: P. O’Shea. 1872. 


This is a prettily got up book, 
written by one who has heretofore 
shown her capacity to interest and 
benefit the young folk. We are 
glad to see attractive books of a 
healthful tone, suited to the rising 
generation, thus multiplying on our 
publishers’ lists, as a necessary anti- 
dote to the baneful literature with 
which those addressed are frequent- 
ly assailed. The church is the home 
of beauty as it is of goodness and 
truth, and we should not allow those 
who do not possess either, except 
in fragments, to excel us in the 
artistic features of their publications, 
any more than in what relates to 
ethical proprieties. 


CHRISTIAN COUNSELS, selected from the 
Devotional Worksof Fénelon. Trans- 
lated by A. M. James. London: 
Longmans, Greene & Co. (New York: 
Sold by The Catholic Publication 
Society.) 

Our Protestant friends have, of 
late years, set to work very industri- 
ously in translating Catholic books 
and in writing original works on 
Catholic subjects. Besides the 
Edinburgh edition of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, just completed, and 
individual and collective lives of the 
saints we could once enumerate, the 
English versions of Continental de- 
votional works have increased so 
rapidly as to alarm those High 
Churchmen who are averse to any 
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further investigation. Of course we 
can only augur favorably of such 
enterprises when undertaken in the 
right spirit, though we may fear lest 
formulas be adopted without the 
nécessary accompaniments of faith 
and obedience. Their “starved 
imaginations and suppressed devo- 
tional instincts,” as Dr. Bellows 
once phrased it, cannot long be 
satisfied with words only, one would 
think. The writings of the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai have been too 
long before the English-speaking 
public to need any characterization 
at our hands, and we therefore sim- 
ply chronicle the appearance of a 
new edition of the ChréstZan Counsels 
under Protestant auspices. 


Punic Scnoon EpucaTion. By Michael 
Miiller, C.SS.R. Boston: P. Dona- 
hoe. 1872. 

This is Father Miiler’s contribu- 
tion to the literature of one of 
the great questions of the day. 
It will have attained its end if 
it awakens Catholics to the im- 
portance of the general theme and 
their duty in its regard; and also 
enables judicious Protestants to 
comprehend why we are so solici- 
tous that our children should re- 
ceive their religious training at the 
same time that they acquire secular 
knowledge. 


Sir Humpurey’s TriAL: A Book of 
Tales, Legends, and Sketches, in Prose 
and Verse. By Rev. Thomas J. Pot- 
ter. Boston: P. Donahoe. 1872. * 


Father Potter seems equally at 
home in addressing the young and 
the mature, priests and people; as 
witness his works on homiletics 
and those of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter adapted to different ages. 
He evidently believes that variety 
is the spice of books as well as of 
life, as will be seen by the title of 
the present volume; and readers 
indisposed to take up a more serious 
book will find this an agreeable 
substitute. 


The Cathoktc Review of Brooklyn 


has already established its position 
among our best weekly papers. Its 
sound principles, and the tact and 
liveliness with which it is edited, 
make it well worthy of support. 
We trust that it will soon attain a 
sufficient circulation to furnish the 
means of still further increasing its 
value and interest, and that it will 
prove to be permanently successful. 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION So- 
CIETY will publish at an early day 
a new work, now in preparation, by 
the author of Zhe Comedy of Convo- 
cation, entitled My Clerical Friends. 
It will be published with the con- 
sent and approval of the author. 


WANTED. -— Numbers 494, 501, 
502, 504, 505 of the Crvilta Cattolica, 
for which a fair price will be paid. 
Address the editor of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, 9 Warren Street, or corner 
of Ninth Avenue and Fifty-ninth 
Street. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


From Ke tty, Piet & Co., Baltimore: Excelsior ; 
or, Essays on Politeness, Education, and the 
Means of Attaining Success in Life. Part I. 
for Young Gentlemen, by T. E. Howard ; 
Part II. for Young Ladies, by A Lady (R. V. R.) 
12mo, pp. 318.—The Gold-Liggers and other 
Verses. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 12mo, 
pp. xi., 187.—Dramas: The Witch of Rosen- 
burg.—The Hidden Gem. By H. E. Cardi- 
nal Wiseman. 12mo, pp. 76, 1o5.—Lectures 
by the Most Rev. Henry Edward Manning : 
The Four Great Evils of the Day ; The Four- 
fold Sovereignty of God; The Grounds of 
Faith. 18mo, pp. 133, 170, ror.—St. Helena. 
A Drama for Girls. By Rev. J. A. Bergrath. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 43. 

From P. Donanog, Boston: Devotions for the 
Ecclesiastical Year. By the author of ‘* Jesus 
and Jerusalem,”’ etc. 


From P. O’SHea, New York: Meditations on 
the Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By 
Brother Philip. 12mo, pp. ix., 483.—The Pro- 
fits and Delights of Devotion to Mary. By 
Rey. J. O'Reilly, D.D. 12mo, pp. 153.—The 
Crown of Mary. By a Dominican Father. 
24mo, pp. 1o1.—The Agnus Dei: Its Origin 
and History. 32mo, pp. 78.—Evaline. By P. 
J. Cohen. 12mo, pp. 225.—Spiritual Retreat of 
Eight Days: Extracted from the Works of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori. 12mo, pp. viii., 160. 

From Scripner, ARMSTRONG & Co., New York: 
Within and Without. By George MacDonald, 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 219 —Easy Experiments in 
Practical Science. By L. R. C. Cooley, Ph.D. 
12m0, pp. 85.—Natural Philosophy. By L R.C. 
Cooley, PhD. 12mo, pp. 192. 














